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This foreword gives an overview of the Teacher Corps program and of the 
♦Teacher Corps Program National Evaluation conducted over the p§st 3 'years by 
the Education and Human Services Research Center of SRI International. Ihis 
report is one of a series of reports resulting from the SRl study. 



The Teacher Corps Program 

, In November 1965, Congress enacted the Higher Education Act 
(PL 69-329), [Title V of which authorized the Teacher Corps program. This 
program was an "outgrowth of similar social programs initiated during the" 
Kennedy 'and Johnson presidencies. ^Its purpose was primarily to train 
teachers to b6 more effective in teaching dhildrgn in low-income areas of 
our country. In October 1976, the authorization for the Teacher Corpd* 
program was amended. The statement of purpose for the Teacher Corps program 
under this authorization states: 

<* 

The purpose of chis part (the Teacher Corps program] is to 4 
strengthen the educational opportunities available to children in 
areas having concentrations ot low-income families and to 
encourage colleges and universities to broaden their programs of 
t.eacher preparation and to encourage institutions of higher 
education and local education agencies to improve programs of 1 
training and retraining for teachers, teacher aides, and other 
. educational personnel — . ' 

*. 

(1) attracting and training qualiiied teachers who will be made 
available to local educational agencies for teaching in such * 
are^s; 

(2) attracting and training inexperienced teacher-interns who - 
will be made available for teaching and in^ervice training 
to local educational agencies in such areas in teams led by 
an experienced teacher; 
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'(3) attracting volunteers to serve as part-time tutors or lull-time 
instructional assistants in programs carried out by local 
- . educational, agencies and institutions of higher education serving 
such areas ; 

* . , 

V (4) attracting and training educational personnel to proviae relevant 
.remedial, basic, and secondary educatioual training, including" 
literacy and communication skills for juvenile delinquents, youth 
offenders, and. adult 'criminal offenders; 

* 

(5) supporting demonstration projects for retraining experienced 
teachers and teacher aides, and other educational personnel 
serving in local educational irgencies. [PL 94-4^2, Title V, Fart 
, A, Sec. 511(a)) • .'•*-. 

r' 

With this modified statement of purpose in mind, Teacher Corps 
officials amended the f ede^'regulations governing Teacher Corps and 
.published these in the Fe deral Register in February 1978. These new 
regulations. specified four outcomes that Teacher^ Corps .projects were to 
achieve with the grant money they received from the federal government: 

(a) An improved school climate which fosters the learning at 
children from low-income families. 

* (b) An improved educational personnel development system for 

persons who serve "or who are preparing to servd in schools 
for children ot low-income families. 

(c) The 'continuation of .educational improvements (including 

' ' products, processes,, and practices) made as a result of the 
' project, after federal funding *nds. ^ ^ 

' '• • 

(d) The adaption of- adaptation, of those educational improvements _ 
by other educational agencies and institutions. 

In addition to these four outcomes of the teacher Corps .program, the new 
*Kules and Regulations also stated a numbet* of key program teatures that, it 
was -thought, wolild enhance the ability of the projects to achieve the four 
outcomes. Some ot these key features Were: 

(1) Education thajt is multicultural. 

(2) Wagnostic/prescriptive teaching. « 

(3) Integrated pre- and inservice training designs. 

. , viil 



(4) Community-based education. 

* * 

(5) An elected community council* . #N 

(6) A representative policy board. 

(7) A collaborative mode of operation involving the associated 
institutions, communities, ana other - vested-interest groups. 

In a further analysis of these Rules and Regulations! the evaluation team at 
SRI found many more key features than the seven lifted above. The 
perspective taken by SRI during this evaluation, was that, as' a whole, the ' 
Rules atid, Regulations could be viewed as a strategy for implementing a 
Teacher Corgs project. The particular key features making up the. strategy 
could be interpreted as tactics to be used by the projects to achieve the 

four outcomes. 

e • * 

4 * 

^^The new Rules and Regulations modified the Teacher Corps program^ 
r.bstantially . Some of the differences between the old program and the new 
program are listed below. ^ 



Hew Program 



Five-year project duratiorr 

Funding of $1.2 million 
per project 

Incorporates a full feeder 
system of schools 

' Concerned^wTlTr s <£aining of 
all school personnel 

Includes the community along 
vith the local education 
agency (LEA) and an institu- 
tion of higher education 
(HIE) in the planning and 
operation of the project 



Old Program 



Two-year project duration 

Funding $0.25 million 
per project 

Used only one school 



Concerned with training of ' 
teachers and interns only ¥ 

Only IHE and LEA involved in 
planning and operation of the 
project 
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New Program Old Program \ 

The program is service Was mainly a service-oriented 

• oriented, includes program directed toward teacher 

•demonstrafion/dissemination education ^ 

and institutionalization 

as additional outcomes 



'lhe changes in the federal Rules and Regulations governing leacher 
Corps caused- the program at, the loral level to be quite different trom whdt 
it had been in previous cycles. A typical leacher Corps project tunded 
under the rew Rules and Regulations spent its. first yeat in .planning its 
particular program. During this first year, a community council was 
.elected*, collaborative arrangements were established between the LbA^IhE, 
and community, and the four major goals of leacher Corps were restated in 
terms- of local condition* and local needs. About b months into th,e first „ ' 
year, projects were .required to submit their; continuation proposals for the 
second year of operation. These proposals were to contain the specific 
objectives, a. description of the community council elections,' and other 
activities that occurred «during t*he planning year. Soon after the 
' submission of the continuation proposal, many projects reeruited a 
teacher-intern team leader and four interns to receive training. The team 
leader was the person who. generally was in charge .of monitoring and setting 
up tlie program tor the training of the interns. The project then sent these 
people to the Corps Member Training Institute (CMTI). 
t • « 

Starting with the swtond y#*r of the Teacher Corps project, training 
was conducted lor all educational personnel in the. feeder system of schools 
selected to participate in the project, lhe training programs planned 
during the first year were put into action during the second and tt\ird 
years, which are termed the operational- phase cf the project- In addition, 
the preservicj. training for the leacher Corps interns was also begun at the 
beginning- of the*second year. The intern training consisted primarily of 
coursework taken flt the lftt, classroom e*perience in the, leacher corps- 
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schools, and a community component that required the interns to become more 
aware of the importance of the community .in the education process. *fhe 
training tor educational personnel in the^leacher Corps schools (including 
principals, teachers, aides, ana others who deal with children in the 
schools) generally involved the assessment of the needs within the schools 
(conducted during the^first year), the translation of these needs into 
objectives and goals for training, ano the implementation of training 
Sessions designed to achieve these objectives and goals. Ihe training 
program for the interns was to have been finished by the end of the third, 
year, at which point the interns would have received a master's aegrtfe and 
would also have been certilied. , , 

The SRI study covers only the first 3 years of the 5-year program. The 
fourth and fifth years of 'each project's lite were to have been aevoted to 
dissemination of project products and to the institutionalization of 
successful practices, developed by the pEoject. Because of federal funding 
termination, ^he program ends in July 1982. Program 78 thus ends after only 
"4 years of the intended 5-year cycle, and Program 79, after 3. years. 

The administrative structure of * Teacher Corps project did not change 
much over 3 years. A policy board was established at the beginning ot the 
planning year to oversee all project activities. Ihis policy board 
consisted of the superintendent of schools from the LEA, the dean of the t 
School of education in the IHE, and the p elected community council 
chairperson. Ihe typical project included other persons 'on this poUcy 
board (e.g., the project* director and the team leader) to -keep the board ^ 
informed of projedt activities and to make recommendations for future 
courses ot action. The elected community council, was consulted on all 
community activities, that were planned under the project. The ultimate 
responsibility ^r carrying out the Teacher Corps project rested with the 
project director, who frequently consulted 'with the policy board members on 
decisions regarding project direction and expenditure ot project funds. 
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Specifications for the National Evaluation 

* Concurrent with the development of new Ruled and Regulations tor 

Teacher Corps, the tfpecif icafions tor a national evaluation- of this new 

• » 

program were tTeing created. In the summer of 1977, an evaluation task torce 

f ■ ' 

was charged with developing a design fqr such an evaluation. The results ot 
this task force report set the disection for the preparation of a requeit 
for proposal .issued in June 1978. 

The task force recommended that an 8-year evaluation be conducted by an 
independent 'evaluator selected through a competitive RFP. Subsequently, 
this requirement was modified to a 5-year period, which included three 
phases of the evaluation. The first phase covered the first year of the 
evaluation] and was considered a planning phase, wherein the study desigri 
would be finalized and instruments created to collect baseline intormation. 
The seebnd p^se covered the next 2 years ol the evaluation and was 
basically considered a data collection phdse, in which intensive cross-site^ 
observations and- local documentation would be collected in the local 
projects. An option was provided tor the tunding ot phase thre* (for Years 
4 and 5 of the , evaluation) , which would allow some add tional data 
collection and analysis, synthesis, and reporting of the major results ot 
the study. 

In addition to this basic study schedule, two additional special 
studies were requested in the RFP. Special Study 1, to be conducted within 
the first 18 months of the contract, was focused on the issues of 
collaboration and multicultural education. Special Study II, also to be 
conducted within the tirst 18 months of the project, focused its efforts on 
institutionalization of project practices in the institutions associated 
with the Teacher Corps program. . 



The Ski Evaluation D^ign 



The evaluation design proposed by^SKI in the summer ot 1978 consisted 
of multiple substudies of different aspects ot the Teacher Corps program," a 
special policy monitoring activity, and the two special studies on 
collaboration and multicultural education and on institutionalization. 
There were three overarching goals ot the evaluation: 

(1) To describe the Teacher Corps program as it existed in the field 
aed describe the strategies used by local projects to implement 
the Teacher Corps guidelines. 

(2) To. assess program outcomes in a *t ime-series fashion over the 
course of .the project's life — referred to in the analysis pl^n as 
assessing the "impacts" ot Teacher Corps. 

(3) To describe and assess the efficacy of the processes used to 
achieve the outcomes — in other words, the implementation practices 

^ 1 associated with particular program outcomes or impacts. 

Multiple methodologies were employed to study the issues described in. 
the evaluation's RFP. Both quantitative and qualitative methods were used 
to collect data on Teacher Corps processes and outcomes. 'Qualitative data 
sources included local project documentation, case-study interviews, 
open-ended questionnaires, and structured interviews. Quantitative data 
sources included self-report questionnaires mailed to local project 
participants, structured observations of Teacher Corps training activities 
and the physical environment of Teacher Corps schools., and demographic 
questionnaires mailed to IhEs, LLAs, and local schools.' 

In the summer ot 1978, 79 J'earher Corps projects ,were funded for the 
new Program 78 5-year cycle. In addition, dr* the summer ot 1979, 53 Program 
79 projects were funded. The 1 scope of the evaluation was to include all 132 
Teacher* Corps projects funded in the two cohorts. Using a stratified rafidom 
sampling procedure, SKI selected 30 projects for in-depth study. Addition- 
ally, smaller case-study samples were selected for special purposes* 
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As a result of the first year of thtf program evaluation, a Project 
Guide to the Teacher Corps Program Evaluation was prepared by Sgl. This 
^ guide summarized the design activities that took place during that first 

year. These guides were distributed to all Teacher Corps prtyect directors, 
' ' *„s,' superintendents, and principals of local schools. The Project Guide 
1 described- the operational plaas for the evaluation over the remaining 4 
yaars (given that the additional 2-year option would be exercised); it also 
descried the instrumentation, sampling designs, and evaluation issues to be 
addressed. A reaction panel (*EAP) was also formed during the first year to , 
act as an advisory -group to the evaluation team. 

j ' During the second and third years of the evaluation, Sift condupted site 

visits to collect information for the sub'studies described above, 
administered questionnaires to various role groups within each project, and 
conducted case-study visits to selected projects.. An interim annual report, 
submitted in October 1980, presented the evaluation's initial descriptive 
information on the Teacher Corps program. 

The interim annual report summarized information collected during the 
planning year in Program 78 projects. This included the bringing together 
of the 1HE and "the LEA, and the involvement of school personnel and the 
coMnunity. A chapter on the initial description of staff development 
activities was aljo included. 

The final report was prepared in the fall, of 1981 and submitted in 
January 1982. The (final report included three pieces of work; a study of 
how the Teacher C<Jrps guidelines were implemented in the local projects, a- 
atudy of the degree to yj^ich Teacher Corps practices were institutionalized 
in the IHEs, and a preliminary repor*t on the characteristics and ^ 
.effectiveness of the staff development programs created in the Teacher Corps 

« 

projects. 
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During the course of the evaluation, certain changes in thfe <Teacher 
. Corps program made it necessary for SRI to have the * flexibility to*adapt to 
the changing conditions. For example, our initial Conception of the effects 
of a staff developnjent program was observable to^havior change on the part of 
the teachers. Af t xr otir first round of site visits, ye found that many 
^projects did not emphasize behavior change, but rather attitude change which 
say or'may not^Jbe apparent in the teachers' observed betywior. Because of 
this initial finding, we had to modify £ur design to reflect more what .was 
occurring in the projects. In the summe^of 1980, a new director of Teacher 
Corps was named, Or. John Minor. Dr.. Minor had felt that more emphasis 
should be given to exceptionality, multicultural, and community-based 
education. As a result, SRI modified some aspects of the evaluation design 
to be more sensitive to these issues. f ,; 

Throughout the course of the evaluation, SRI monitore4 congressional 
policy concerns. One issue was. repeatedly mentioned by congressional 
staffers, and that was whether Teacher Corps was duplicating -the efforts ot 
other education programs. /In an attempt , to shed light on this i«3ue, SKI 
modified the interview and docuventaton procedures to collect information 
about other education programs existir* at the local site, and their 
relationship to the Teacher Corps proj -ret. - . , 

These adaptations to changing cot * ns and concerns werf accomplished 

through a continual monitoring of evaluation issues and through interactions 

'with £hc project ^officer,, the Teacher Corps Wasjiingtcyi staff, and the 

evaluation 1 8 reaction panel. Although SRI received much useful advice and ' 

mahy suggestions for the design of the evaluation, the results^ and ^ 

r* qmroenditions provided »in the final report are the*aole responsibility of 

SRI and no official endorsement by any agency in the Department of Educaton 

« > 
via implied or should be inferred. 
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| Executive Summary 

» 

* INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE: 
CASE STUDIES OF TEACHER CORPS' INFLUENCE ON SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 

< o 

# 

Between Majch 1980 and September 1981, SKI International conducted a 
special study of institutionalization of educational change in four Program 
78 and Program 79 Teacher Corps sites aj part of its 3-year national* 
evaluation of Teacher Corpru The institutionalization study focuses onthe 
ext nt of lasting change that the projects produced in the higher-education 
partner of Teacher Corps, namely, the schools of education* Intensive case 
studies r 3re conducted in four sites by two senior educational researchers, 
✓Robert N. Bush .and John'C. Bock. 

Impetus *for the study came from two sources: 

(1) A widespread skepticism among legislators, the public, and 
educators that grants by the government or private foundations to 
improve education — a prominent feature of the educational 
landscape since World War II — have accomplished little, ana that 
programs vanish when the grants are. over. The belief prevails 

* that, difficult aa it is to bring about change in the schools, it 
is even jaore difficult to change schools of education. 

(2) Partly in response to increasingly outspoken critical views, the - 
Teacher Corps Mules and Regulations for Programs 76 and 79, 

specifically mandated that thd focus on the educational personnel 
training programs in schools of -education be aimed to ^produce 
changes that last beyond the period of federal funding. 

The study undertook to investigate educational changes attempted, by the 
projects and trace them on thei$ tty to institutionalitation or to 
oblivion. It then attempted to learn why some changes became a part of the 
regular teacher training«programs of the schools of education and why others 
failed to do 40. 
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Since lasting change from "soft money" grants is reputedly a ra^e 
phenomenon, si.fesfc^ere selected from those that claimed in their proposals 
that they were attempting to make changes in schools of education and those* 
where knowledgeable Teacher Ctfrps leaders also considered tjiat the schools 
r ot education might change. FoUr sites were selected from the more t,han 50 
projects nominated wt of the national* total of 132 projects. Scattered 
across the qpuntry., threi are public institutions and one is private. Three 
have long experience in Teacher Corps in previous cycles before Programs 78 
and 79, and one is new to Teacher Corps. The tour sites differ 
substantially in'the kinds of communities, they serve. They <^rf, however, # 
all large, complex institutions of the kind that produce the largest number* 
of teachers in the country. 

A generatioa of educational tetment since fiorld War II i^ coding to a 
close and a new one ot quite different character is appearing on the 
horizon. However, although the sources, sires and fqrms of government 
financial grants, now conmority referred to as seed money or soft money, are 
already beginning to change, it is unlikely that the practice of making 
grants of temporary funds to stimulate change will disappeat. f It has been 
in exitteuce for a long time. Given the paucity of resources and the urgent 
need for improving the educational system, knowing how to spend scarce 4 
dollars to improve the efficiency and the effectiveness of the system is 
mor* critical than ever before. In this context, what does this study have 
to say that might be helpful to educational personnel development arf it 
faces the realities ot a new ana different decade? ^ 

Findings * # 

The major conclusion is that substantial *nd lasting change has already 
taken place in the schools of education that have been examined and, that the 
prospects iot more changes appear favorable. * Furthermore, changes that, were 
made are of the kind and direction intended by the underlying purpose ot the 
legislation that created Teacher Corps, as outlined in the curreht federal 

Rules and Regulations. The expenditure of federal "dollars has resulted in 

• p. t * 

* 
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some benefits that, as intended, probably will not vanish when the funding 

ceases. Results were not alt positive, of course. Changes occurred in fits 

and starts; gains were followed by losses. * Unanticipated events caused and 

prevented changes or altered directions. Some places encountered more / 

difficulty than others; there were some failures. Nonetheless, despite the 

fact that each locale is unique, we have been impressed. with. the 
» * * 

similarities among the sites in what .was tried, in the direction. of the 

results, and in the most likely causes. Our it tidy was made in only* four 

sites and in one sense should not be generalised Iq all 130 Teacher Corps 

sites in Programs 78 and 79. Nonetheless? the results atfe general'ieable in 

another sense. Our studies gt the "process** #f institutionalization of 

attempted educational change* have been sufficiently in-depth in these four 

sites ard have been found to be similar throughout— both the positive and 

the negative factors— that they are likely to hold not only for the whole ot 

Teacher Corp, but for other federal educational programs as well. 

The overall positive*nature of our findings is oontrary tc the 

predominant (voice that' continues to be heard about the inef fe<ytiveness of 

federal program interventions, proclaiming, eithef that programs variish when 

federal grants s^op, that funds are not spent on what was intended, or that, 
even when fund* are spent as intended, the results are negligible. 

V * e 

• « ' # - f 

What explains our contrary findings?, Teacher Corps has been in 
^cistence for 15 years, during which it had time to learn how to become. mpre 
effective. Evaluated more than most federal programs, it has used the/ 
results to improve itself. It did not rem aid frozen and attempt to install 
the same model* for 15 years but changed its program as the times changed. 
After examining the negative results of a number of previous studies ot^ 
federal interventions, we became a war* early ot the strong couferition by 
those in the field who were trying to implement such programs that lasting . 
change was more common 'than generally believed arid that the evaluation 
designs, had not always have beg n appropriate for the phenomenon being 
studied. The invest igators^^entad nor to know where or how to look. - This 
study represents a modest attempt to supply a corrective methodology. 
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In the search tor lasting change* the lesson learned is the need to use new 
and more powerful lenses and to shift the emphasis in the desigfi' of studies 
from* large-scale quantitative questionnaire surveys to in-depth, 
longitudinal case studies* 



Kirwa of Changes in the. Schools of Education * • 

In one way or andther, alf of the schools of education studied made 
substantial changef along the following lines: 

(l) Strengthened and expanded .their attention to inservice education. 

' (2) Expanded and enriched the 'tie ld-based ^aspects of their training 
programs* 

I (3) .Brought themselve^s and the local schools into a more collaborative 
relationship. * 

+ * \ — ' ^ ' 

(4) Increased the prominence of community participation in educational 

personnel development programs. 

(5) Brought inservice education and preservice education into a closer 
relationship* 

* ..... 

(6) Modified departmental organisations and operations* 

(7) Dropped* old courses, added new courses, and changed the content, 
emphasis, and methods of existing courses. 

(8) Increased emphasis' in such substantive areas as multicultural 
education, the education of gifted and talented students, special 
education, and the teaching of reading and mathematics. 

r- • 

(9) Altered the understandings, attitudes, and behaviors of faculty 
and students, causing them to be more sensitive to the needs of . 

* children from homes of minorities and the poor» r 

The evidence is that such .changes have already taken place in the schools 
and departments of education studied and are likely to last beyond the. 
fedetal funding period. 

/ V ' 
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Possible Causes ot Chanae 



What factors contribute to the success oiN failure in producing lasting 
ch#nge? Drawing on the literature ot educational change, oar own experiences 
in the field, end those of 'others who heve worked expensively in feecher 
Corps, we initielly made e list of 20 possible f«ct.ors for cons ide ret ion. T v 

to 

what extent^ were these early ideas Substantiated in the. tour case studies? 

The overarching finding is that no one pr even several ot these ■ 
explanatory factors can predict the likelihood of .institutionalization. At ' 
every university site, it became t clear that the success or failure of 
institutionalization of changes inspired by Teacher Corps Is complexly 
mtilticausal. Table 1 presents the results ot tfce study for these 20 
dimensions, plus some additional ones, that were uncovered during the 
investigation. 

The most important factors that were found to contribute to producing 
lasting changes are: t r 

* m 

. The appointment of strong and experietced project directors trom the 
regular ranks of the faculty. 

. The exercise of a low-key style of leadership and method ot X 
introducing changes. 

• String support from the dean's office and other places that control 
resources at tue university. • 

* - • 

. Liberal use, of regular staff in conducting the project. 

• The congruence of grantor (external) and local, organisational 

/ (internal) values so that institutional motivation to adopt changes 
* remains high. * 

. Pyremiding of resources and progress, i.e., combining the project 
resources with those of other progress in operation and 'other 
resources available, both- regular and temporary funds. 

. The presence of powerful end creative individuals. 
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A clear mandate from the granting .agency along lines that are 
consistent with the prevailing needs and demands of society. 

The provision ot technical assistance. "** 



•The evidence tends to confirm that early planning for continuation 
beyond the grant and thafc the pressure ot interest groups outride of the 
institution had some effects on producing lasting change, but not as much as 
those factors mentioned in the foregoing list. 

The evidence c i* week to mixed on the following factors as being * 
influential* in producing lasting change: 

. The power of the idea. 

% If ■ #ost.' f 

• Its complexity and site. x 

. the extent to which the idea causes an overlaod on those 
carrying it out. 

. The reputation of other users ot the idea. 

* • * » 

We found little evidence to support the significance of the 
organisation', past record or the use of a'problam-solvir? approach to 

ge as factors in institutionalization. The reward structure, which had 
been assumed to be a powerful influence, turned out to be a negative factor, 
in that it tends to discourage rather than promote innovative programs. It 
it mainly conservative in character, however, inWhese four places, the 
deans had been able to, circumvent or "bend" the traditional reward 
■tnicture to some degree so that change could be promoted. 



Lessons Learned *» 

This study of the Teacher* Corps experienceof^producing lasting change 
with soft federal dollars imdicates that lasting change can be and is being 
accomplished much more' extensively than is commonly believed.. There are 
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•any different ways of producing lasting change, but recurring themes run 
across the different situations* * ^ 

TKe following major lessons learned from these four projects may be 
useful both* to those Wno design and make grants and to those who apply and 
receive them in the future. 

(1) Congruence of Values and Institutional Hotiivation . high on the 
list of lessons for success' in making changes last is to make as 
sure as possible at £he outset that the organisation applying tor 
a grant' and the program of the grantor are in harmony, that both 
are aimed in the same direction so thr* there is strong 
institutional motivation tor change in that direction. 

(2) Peraistence and Focus . Change 'typically does not. come easily. It 
takes time, and discouraging setbacks occur. It is important, 0 

% furthermore, to keep continuously and clfearly in mind from the 

outset the most* important objectives without being diverted to 
secondary matters. It making large and complex lasting changes is 
the aito, a 5-year framework ii much more realistic than a shorter 
one. Even small changes take time tq design, install, adjust, and 
fit into existing structures. 

(3) Low Profile . "Camouflage" may be somewhat too strong a term for 
describing the eaaence of the advice given repeatedly aboat how to 
approach educational change. It doea auggeat the importance of 
making activitiee aa indistinguishable aa poeei^le from the 
regular program. The federal intervention label ahouH be used 

Sparingly, if at all. 

(4) Collaboration. Ownership, and Credit . It ia eaaential, if a 
project is to be successful in incorporating its changes into the 

■ # regular structure » that strong local ownership of the i4ea 

develop, that a variety, of ' different role groups collaborate, and 
that all group* receive credit for accompliehmente. 

' (5) The Importance of Small btepa . P'rogreaa toward fairly eubltantial 
lasting, change ia typically reached through a aeriea of Small 
steps over a long period of time. Lasting change tends to be 
increments}. To break a. large taTek of change into a number of 
smaller ones, all of which are interrelate*, and then to' work on 
many fronts simultaneously seems to be effective. The cumulative 
effect oyer a period of several yaara can be substantial. 
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(6) Support from the Top . In addition to essentUl rapport and 
support from the rank and file of co-workers and colleagues, the 
continuing 'strong support "of the chairperson of the department and 
the dean of the school and his or her administrative associates is 
necessary for significant lasting change to occur. 

(7) Expectations and Approaches . Informants suggest that programs 
work much better and the morale of project personnel is enhanced 
if their expectations of the results ot grants are realistic. It 
is ho sin to aim high, but it carf be debilitating to expect far 

^ too much. A further lesson: realising much more clearly than is 

/ now the case that there are many. different approaches to bringing 

• about lasting change with soft dollars can contribute to morale 
And produce results. Educators tend to think there is a best way 
and to search for it. This is likely to be a fruitless, 
unproductive expectation. * 



Some Danger Zones. "Don'ta" and Warning Signs 

The foregoing seven lessons derive mainly from the*four case studies 
and are largely positive in character and might be uqfful in helping 
externally funded projects to achieve some lasting change. We now turn to a 
few warnings and point to some danger and potential warning sigfllls to heed 
in avoiding trouble and failures. They* are drawn not only, from the case 
studies but from our experiences in other sites and also from the 
observation of our informants about what they have seen in other places. 

(1) Beware of the Inflated Written Proposal . This advice may be 

superfluous to experienced and sophisticated proposal rea<^rs and 
writers. The original proposals of the fotjr sites predicted 
little about what was eventually undertaken and achieved. - What is 
highly desirable in a proposal, of course, is clarity in.writing 
and organisation, freedom from jargon," brevity , and originality. 
It is difficult, however, to tell at the time of making a grant 
whether such a well-prepared proposal is the result of the labor 
of those who are going to carry it out or whether it 'has been 
prepared by a hired proposal Writer.. Since proposals- ttfnd toward 
inflation—to promise much more than can ever be accomplished— it • 
might be well to recognise ihis at the time of writing and 
evaluating proposals. 
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(2) Be Alert to Excessivq Entrepreneurial Attitudes Repeatedly, it 
was asserted that success in bringing about lasting change • 
depended on whether the project was driven by people who possessed 
/, a deep and abiding interest in the subject of the proposal •'or 

whether the prevailing attit;ad% v was more one of getting another 
grant to have another 'ptoject* Developing an ability to detect 
this attitude at the outset might warrant some exploratory effort* 



(3) 



Be Alert to Early Warning Signs During the Fift Year * Evidence 
of fiscal imprudence and an excessive reliance on temporary help 
with little or no evidence that this will change are significant 
warning signs that 7 a project ofay not succeed* 
• * 
(4) Be on^the Lookout for Excessive Blamifag ot Individuals or Groups 
for flWH ecta' Shortcomings * Projects inevitably encounter 
problems and experience failures* It may be a dangerous symptom 
that foretells trouble if project leaders Constantly look for 
* flaws in others and if they. blame individuals or groups in Vague 

terms* Debilitating tendencies to blame others for shortcomings, 
a "we- they" phenomenon that stems from an excessively 
role-centered point of view, were at' times revealed* l>eans and 
^project directors tend to believe that* the faculty are insensitive 
to their problems; school officials believe that the university is 
insensitive to their problems; participants in local projects view 
the state or federal officials as insensitive to their Problems, 
and so on* This phenomenon is an obstacle to cooperation* It 
produces organizationl defensiveness, and an undue amount of it 
early in a project^is a clear harbinger of trouble* 

A Final Lesson: ' Matching, Site. Duration, and Aims of Grants 

The effectiveness of grants is likely to be greatly, enhanced if more 
consideration were given to the consequences of wide variation in size, 
duration, and aims of grants of soft money* Not all grants are aimed at 
producing lasting chfcnge* Some are pointed toward forcing institutions and 
their personnel to face new realities that they have* been reluctant to 
confront* Other grants propose to promote a particular idea or practice, to 
further develop, refine, and disseminate it* Grants sometimes are used. for 
making smtll adjustments, tor fine-tuning the operations of a given 
institution* Yet another use of grants is to purchase "thinking time" 
during particular periods in an institution's history-'-for example, 
retooling or getting ready to confront, new realities or to teount new 
initiatives* Not only do grants have their different purposes, but they 
viry in size and duration* Some are aimed at making large* changes, others 
at toodert or even quite small ones* If both those who mak* grants of soft 
money and those who setfk and obtain them agree on what is intended, so that 
their expectations are reasonably clear and ip harmony, the chances ot 
success will be enhanced* Teacher Corps grants for Programs 1 78 and 79 have 
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been rather substantial* in sis*, extended for relatively long periods* of 
time, end were expected to achieve tome lasting changes that will be 
disseminated. This intent was clearly understood by those who applied for 
and received the grants. Perhaps, these are important contributing factors 
to the success of the projects. Th*4 , lesson for all concerned point* to the 
desirability of striving for Clarity and understanding about and 
compatibility of aise", duration, and expected outcomes in the designing, 
seeking, awarding, and operating of educational grants. 
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Table 1 

POSSIBLE FACTORS IK PfcOMJClhG LASTING CHANGE 



Factors R elated to the Charactari«tie« 
of the Innovation 

!• The power of lae idee 

2. The intervention strategy 

3. Cost 

4. The conplexity end sire of 
the innovation. 



Charact eristics of the Organisational 
Context at the School of Education 

5. Organisational motivation x 

6. Me t hod of introducing chang g_ , X 

7. Planning for post- 
Teacher Corps support 

8. The organisation's r*&t record 

9. Problem-solving (research and 
development) approach 

*^ 

10. The reward structure 

; 

11. The problem of overload tor personnel 
» * 

12 . Control of resources X 

13. Leadership style X' 

14. Value consensus/conflict within X 
^ the organisation 
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Evidence Evidence 
. Clear, Clear, 

Strong, Less Strong 
Factor Factor 



Table 1 (concluded) 

1 



\ 



Evidence 
Clear, 
Strong 
Factor 



Factors Ext trait to the School of Education 

15. The n^eds and demands of a 
changing society 

16. Group pressure* 

17. Reputation of ottte*~users 

Characteristics of the Federal Agency 

18. The mandate 

19* Provision of tecttpical assistance 

20. Monitoring 4 



X 
X 
X 



Evidence 
Clear, 
Less Strong 
factor 



Evidence 
Lacking, 
Mixed or 
Ne gative 



Factors fto* Originally Listed 

21. Time and continuity 

22. Alleged rigidity of the university 
bu re rue racy 

23. Previous history ot LEA and IHfc 
collaboration 

24. Pyramiding of resources "and programs 
1 25.' FacuiL> culture 

26. The preaence of .powerful 
end creetive individuela 

27. - Locua of control over change 



X 
X 
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PART ONE 



BACKGROUND AND DESIGN 
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IMftODUC'IIOh: THE PROBLEM 



A generation of educational ferment since the end &t World War 1* has 
cone to a close, and a new one ox quite a different character appears on 
.the horizon*. What have we learned from this study and from the Teacher 

Corps experience that may be helpful tq educational personnel development in 

• A 

facing this future? » ' j 

One of the rfotable characteristics of the period from 1945 to 1980 was 

an expanding educational role of the federal government . For example: it 

was active in educational research and development; in providing funds to 

strengthen the schooling of children of minorities and economically poor 

parents , and those with oth£r handicaps, to help them overcome the vicious 

cycles of poverty and prejudice into which they were locked* As various « 

groups in the country became better organized and more articulate fnd as 

many new social problems mushroomed—for example, drug abuse, vandalism, and 

physical violence — representatives ot the people in Congress enacted 

legislation and made grants to state and local education agencies, ana 

institutions ot higher education to improve particular matters in schools, 

colleges, and communities. These came to be known as "categorical grants" 

or as "federal initiatives*" ^e government began during this period, to do 

in a large way what the private foundations had been doing on a small scale 

during the preceding generation, namely', making grfcnts for limited periods 

of time* Thase funds now are familiarly referred to as "seed money" or 

"soft money*" The aim was to initiate some constructive action that would 

prove sufficiently valuable that those to wtfom the grants had been given 

* • * - 

would pick up the cost and in some way incorporate the new ways of doing 

things into their regular programs when the temporary funds' ended. If so, < 

the system would have been improved in a lasting manner; the change 

9 * - 
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would have become "inetitutioneliied." However, over the yeert e growing 
view bugen to be heerd thet things did not elweyt wot* out et intended, 
thet reform often venithed .without e trece, thet eof t dollar* did not 
elweyt ettrect herd ones, end thet hoped-for reforme often veniehed when the 
money ren out/ 

At e retult of fundamental thiftt in ettitudet towerd Urge federel 
government expenditure!, today there ii^e determined effort; to pull federel 
perticlpetion therply beck in ell of our effeire—with the exception of 
national defense. Euucetion is being heavily effected.- hot only ere there 
to be fewer dollers, but they ere to be less specif icelly tergeted end their 
use less prescribed. Those funds, given, it is proposed, should be grented 
in "blocks" to the states; Iocs! schools, end -communities, with much greeter 

* 

freedom in 'how they should. be spent. 

Even with this dramatic shift, which it now beginning to take place, 
the problem still remains of how more effectively to use temporary and 
limited-period funding to bring about lasting change. When this study 
began, it was thought: that the lesions learned might be directed mainly to 
the federal level, to the Department of Education and to Congress. It would 
appeal now that a more likely audience will be the state and local 
agencies. Lessons, however, are now no less important. Given our scarcity 
.of resources, improving the efficiency and effectiveness of our educational 
system is even more crucial. 

The giving* of soft money is hot likely to be abendoned. The strategy 
of making grants'— both public and private— for limited perioda of time to 
. help stert new idees hes been eround for e long time, hes proved appealing 
both to the receiveta end the givers, and has echieved substentiel positive 
results. It is in this context thet the results of this study ere most 
timely. In the finel chepter we summeriee whet we have Itemed from thia 
study itself, from other research on the process of chenge, end, 
perticulerly, from the eccumuleted experience of thoae who heve, been 
directly et work in innovetive projecta in the field. 

f i 
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The discussion about our particular target --schools of education— 
remains timely. Schools of education todiy nora beleaguered than 
ever*. Accusations contihue that thpy cannot or will not change, a charge 
that the results of our study indicate is not fully justified. Nonetheless, 
bchools of education are not alone in having difficulty in producing lasting 
change. According to a recent report, "The 'experimental 1 colleges and 
universities at the end of the 60s are no longer experimenting.** Many of 
these were supported by hard money a* well as soft. 

During the past 15 years ^ Teacher Corps has made a sizable investment 

♦ 

of human and fiscal resources in an effort to make local American 
educational systems mbre responsive to the needs of the economically 
disadvantaged segments of the population. One of the strategies f& 
achieving this broader goal has been to effect changes in the personnel 
development programs -of the schools of education in American colleges and * 
universities. When such changes have been incorporated into the 
organisational structure of a school of education, they are said 3 to have 
become "institutionalised." The basi? objective of institutionalization, *4/ 
stated and clarified in the 1978 Rules and Regulations of the Teacher Corps, 
is: 

to encourage colleges and universities to broaden their programs of 
teacher preparation, and tc^ encourage institutions of higher 
education and. local educational agencies to improve programs of 
training and retraining for teachers, teacher aides, and other 
educational personnel. ^ 

and the "continuation of educational improvements (including products, 
processes, and practices) made as a result of the project after federals 
funding ends." 'I 
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Just how beleaguered one of our most prominent schools is can be seen ttfom 
a headline "Berkeley Debates a 'Radical 1 Reorganisation of Education 
8choo|," in The Chronicle of higher Education . V*l. ZRIII^ ho., 4, 
September 23, 1961, p. 11. 

♦ 

XhranUU ol Ulth.r iMuc.tlMi. Vol. Ulli, ho. 4, S.pcaabar 23, Ml, p. 1. 
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The general impression is that, elth» -ugh some of these desired changes 
are successfully edopted and implemented by schools of education, most do 
not survive after termination of federal funding/ The purpose ot this study 
is to determine why changes do and do not last, what (actors have inhibited 
the continuation of successfully implemented changes, and what factors 
eppear to facilitate the reportedly far rarer cases of post-Teacher Corps 
survival. t 

The result that Teacher Corps vents to achieve is thet schools oi 
education *ake effective changes in their educational personnel development 
programs— especially in teacher tAining— that last, but not past their 
functional utility* The problem is how to introduce nev ideas and practices 
•6 that the workable ones' last and how to aBandon the unworkable old ones %o 
sake room for the new. This study examines both kinds of change and t 
illuminates what makes them happen. 

The principaUfeature of the investigation detcribed in this report is 
a set of case studies of four teacher training institutions that are 
currently •engaged in long-term (5-year) Teacher Corps projects. The tocus 
of the study is on the institutionalization of changes initiated by or in 
connection with the Teacher Corps programs. The specif ic. aims ot the study 
.are to: ' v „ « 

f • " ' . 

. Describe the types and degrees of institutional changes that took 
place in four university schools ot education during the early 
stages (Years 1 through 3) of the project and estimate the 
likelihood that the changes will persist into Years. 4 and 5 and 
beyond the life' of the project.. Ibis description focuses on the 
leadership qualities of individuals involved in the bureaucratic 
organisation of these universities snd trsces the leadership 
Junctions within t,hie formal and informal systems. 

• « f 

4 . Explain why some changes appear likely to persist while others do 

not, ; 

. Generate ideas* designed to foster institutionalization, in both 
Teacher Corps and other governmental teacher education projects in 
which institutionaliaation is a goal*. ? t 
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Th. Paradox of Planned Ch«ng« - • , 

The past three decades have demonstrated that change is a dominant • 
feature of modern life and that it il often disorienting!/ rapid. Moreover* 
change is largely unplaniyd, often does not last long, and is frequently 
perceived as not beneficial* Planners and social reformers have had great 
difficulty in designing and controlling the pace and the direction of* 
changes and in htfrnessinggthe process of intentional social change for 
meeting human needs* ^ % 

: " ' *' > 

The decadef *i\c* World War II have been characterised by numerous / 

attempts at social engineering* Examples can be found, both in the United 

* * * v 

Statps and. abroad, of ,the successful implementation of planned change. The 

difficulty has been in directing and sustaining these social innovations. A 

Southeast As minister of education, commenting on the problems of ' 

attempting to reform his country's educational system said. "The trouble 

witti planned changes is # that they either do not last* long enough ot they 

last too long*" His <point was that even innovations *that are broadly* 

supported as meeting an agreed-on .need frequent^ do not persist , long enough 

to solve the problem for which they vera ^ceig&ed.or, once these innovations 

hatejMen accepted, they are seised on with such tenacity that they become 

the new rigidity, far surviving their intended role and becoming obataclea 

to future innovation* A paradox confronting thoae who j>lan change ia that 

the usefulness of any change in practice has temporal boundaries* The* . 

creative and dynamic solution of todiy may become an obatacle to progress / 

tomorrow* ' > 

Thus, the achievement of lasting change ia a two-edged sword: once the s 
obstacles that institutions erect- to prevent adoption of new i&eas and new 



approaches have bean overcoat, the problem arise* of how to keep 
institutions tram clinging to such ideas and approaches whcti they become 
obsolete and have ceased to serve their intended function. The phenomenon 
of self 3-parpetuat ion, however, if perhaps not without some merit. 
Institutions need protection from the myriad of badly or only partly formed 
ideas that reformers advocate* Th* problem is one of balanci; being open 
to powerful ideas but not succumbing to the temptation of innovating for^the 
sake of iniiovating. What is needed is *> willingness to abandon obsolete 
practices and at the same time to retain a healthy respect and appreciation 
for ideas and practices that continue to be useful. / 




Previous Research 

•The Rand Corporation study of federal progrims supporting educational 
change (Rand, 1978) suggests that the innovation process has the following 
th^ee distinct, identifiable stages: 

(1) Support 

(2) Implementation 

(3) Incorporation (institutionalization) . 



/ 



The in-depth study described hereof ocuses. on the third stage, 

achievement of lasting change-, or institutionalization. We t\ave chosen to 

# 

use Rand 9 s 'working definition of institutionalization: the point at which' 
innovative practice, having been implemented, loses its "special project" 
•tfitus and becomes peart of the rfcutine behavior of the institutional system 
(Rand, Vol. I, p. 17). Securing support for a change and successful 
implementation of a change are necessary but not sufficient preconditions 
for institutionalization. The ways in which the support and implementation 
stages have been carried out may have a crucial effect on the likelihood 
that the innovation will be institutionalized.* 



See Beers, et al., Policy Frameworks for Local Action: Lessons* from 
Implementing the Teacher Corps Guidelines, SRI International, 1982. 
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Institutionalization of project components can bt judged by application 
of the following criteria* First, institut ionalisation hat occurred when 
the change sought is understood and accepted as an operation feature by the 
regulir members of the organisation. Second, a component can be siid to be 
institutionalised when it is supported by the norms of the permanent 
system—that is, when^ the organisational code* of behavior supports the 
presence of a particular change* Third; a component is institutionalised 
when it is officially recognised as ljelonging to the organisation — that is, 
when those who are- supposed to be in charge accept and recognise the change 
as part of their roles within the organisation* Fourth, a component is 
institutionalised when a budgetary provision for its continuation 
exists— when money, space, location, and staff have been allocated* In 

summary, when the new way of behaving, the' new structure, the new %' 

i 

organisational patterns, and the new processes have been endorsed, 
supported, and promoted by those who wield influence in the organisation, 
the component may be said to be institutionalised (i'anner, 197b)* ' 

Understand! nfc^how lasting change is achieved require? a 'deep 
understanding of the nature and motivation of the intervention itrategy and 
of the characterises of organisations that make them resistant to change* 
Some contusion and contradiction exist regarding the concept of * 
institutionalization. On the one hand, institut ionalisation can be viewed * 
as the obstacle to change; on the other hand, it is seen &4 the desired end 
state* .Organisations are successful in resisting fundamental or lasting 
change because their practices are already firmly institutionalised* 
Proponents of ^change are confronted with the dilemma of achieving too little 
change or of contributing to the next cycle of organisational 

inflexibility* Given the tendency of formal organisations toward stability, 

♦ * 

rout inisat ion, and self-perpetuation, this in-depth study will attempt to 
shed light on t^e conditions that /ender schools of education accessible to 
sustaining change* 

J 
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Considercble empirical literature and theoretical apeculetion about 
implementation of innovation in aducational inatitutiona «*i»t, but few 
researchers hava focused on tha problem of laating change. Remeining to ba 
idantif iad ara the factora that differentiate between changaa that last 
beyond tha termination of outaida support and changaa that ate discarded 
aftar such support ands. Also requiring elucidation is whether the , 
combination of factors that leads to adoption atd implementation is similar 
to thet which produces inatitucionellsation. 

To esteblish an interpretive framework for addrefsing such issues, we 
first examined empirical findings- that relete directly or indirectly to the 
overall problem of institutionalising change aducational institutions. 
The reseerch litereture directly addressing the problems* of ecbieving 
testing change within schools of educetion is sperse. The RanS study (Rand, 
1ST78), the principel empirical study directly eddressing the problem ot m 
institutionalisetion of change within educetional settings, does not deel in 
any major way with leachar Corps or with institutions of higher educetion. 
The most comprehensive study to dete-on the effect ot Teacher Corps on 
institutions of higher educetion is the Corwiifatudy (1973), which deals 
extensively with the problem of implementing educetional innovation but does 
not touch much on the problem, of in-titutionalisation of change. 
Nonetheless, the Corwin end Rand studies have ganereted e number of insights 
pertinent to our reseerch tesk. 

Although schools of educetion often promote change in schools, they 
almost never give ettention to changing Jhemaelves* One of the most 
comprehensive studies on changes in educetional settings is entitled 
Innovations in education (Miles, 1964). The contributors were en impressive 
group of collegiete leeders in educetional innovation of the 19oQa. But no 
chepter treets chenge in SCtfBs. The only cheptar deeling et ell with higher 
educetion is one on medicel education. ?n Uwis B. Mayhaw's volume Row 
Co^egfj Change (1976), ell the ceses studied were in departments and 
jchools other then educetion— even though Hayhav himaalf is e member, ot en 
educetion faculty. 
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Currant educational literature cd&weys two nenigei concerning change 
in school* of education: (1) schools of education do not want to change and 
are almost incapable of changing (Arcinitga, 1978) and (2) given the current 
overeupply of teachers and the dramatic drop in college of education 
preservice teacher education enrollments, schools of education must change 
or they will disappear* These are bleak assertions, ntade even bleaker by 
the results of research on teacher training programs* In their 
comprehensive study. Clerk and Guba (1977) concluded that only about 40 out 
of 1,400 training programs are "knowledge producers" and that most of the 
remainder do not even adapt the available knowledge base but allow tradition 
to dictate* their activities* Perhaps even mop important, Clark and Cuba 
lament, the, lack of the capacity for change* 

A central finding from research conducted to date is that mutual 
adaptation is necessary between the innovation and the implementing 
institution if lasting change is to occur* Researchers on the Rand study 
(1978), for example, found that Teacher Corps Washington itself was changed 
in. the process of assisting Hits in adapting and implementing their projects* 

Adaptation was fourfd to be different across organisations; that is, 
Teacher Corps innovation A became innovation A-l at one institution, A- 2 at 
another, and A- 3 at a, third* The Rand investigators also' found that an 
educational innovation changed over time within the same institution* 
Innovation A became innovation A-l at the tyne of adoption; it may have 
become A-2 at the initial stage of implementation, later becoming A-3, A-4, 
or A- 5 before being considered part of the routinised structure and practice 
of the organisation* 

Federal change agent policies appear to have been instrumental in 
stimulating the adoption of innovation* However, the Rand study team did 
not find that the federal policies-were effective in implementing or in 
promoting lasting change; rather, the fate of projects rested largely on 
other factors* Similarly, Corwin (1973) found t hat the presence ot outside 
forces (the national office and the interns) provided more impetus for 



ff 

change than would have been produced otherwisV, but this wet not necessarily 
a Itimulus for lasting change* The presence pi these outside forces often 
created conflict that was not resolved, further, the leverage from outside 
V ; forces was not , sufficiently strong to bring' about sustained change* 

v A further finding from the Corwin study was that the effect of Teacher 

Corps is a function of the status of the'lHE. Teacher Corps had ^essf 

' influence on changing the practices of high-status universities than it had 

on some mediocre ones* * This may have been true because Teacher Corps had 
• lesf leverage over the higher-quality colleges* High-quaiity universities 
are likely to have more rigidly enforced standards, and they may hav^ set a 
limit to the adjustment that they were willing to make to obtain the , 
external funding* Also, ^higtrstatus colleges were^usually more socially 
remojte from the poverty schools ^hey served* An alternative explanation is 
that the high-quality colleges were already so superior in the ./icld that 
they could not make improvements itith the small increments provided by the 
Teacher Corps program* Corwin's findings agree with those ot Cap low (1963), 
who suggests that colleges of intermediate prestige are more receptive to 

c 

change than either high-^or low-prestige institutions* 

The educational method and scope ^required in an innovation appear to 
affect its institutionalization and continuation only to a limited extent* 
Teacher %y however, did seem to be more challenged by ambitious and 
comprehensive innovations, that is, projects that change their standard 
classroom practices and require more effort to implement* Having invested 
the time and effort, they believed the practices made them better teachers 
and they tended to continue them* This was true, however, only if % the 
"". objectives of the projects had become clear to them over time (Rand, 197tf)* 

The success of the outcome .ot an innovation did not appear to affect 
r its institut ionaliMtidn. The Rand Researchers found that those projects 
that had been implemented and had produced "successful 0 results were no more 
— likely to become institutionalised than those with outcomes judged to be far 

less successful (Rand, Vol* 0, p* 20) • Summative evaluation, for example, 

did not affect a program's continuation* 

r • ■ 
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further, the amount of funds provided for i project was not a reliable 
indicator ot its .implementation and continuation, in both the Corwin and 
Rand studies, the xmdi/ig was that the more expensive changes we re^ generally 
no mo*e likely than the less expensive ones to be effectively implemented or 
to be continued. (In fact, the Ranfi study shoved that the more expensive 
changes were often more likely to be cut when federal money ceased.) 

The form of the innovation, however, may affect the extent to*which it\ 
is implemented and institutionalised, ihat is, administrators may be less 
likely to support an innovation that requires a fundamental change in the 
organisation than an ancillary change that requires no major reallocation of 
resources and rtatusfes. In fact, IriKs may at times continue some minor anb 
nonthreatening innovations as a tactic to- avoid dr delay making other more 
fundamental changes (Godwin, 1973). Also, organisations may attempt to 
limit change to purely technical matters that can be easily adapted within 
the existing framework and avoid innovations that require basic change in 
the organisation itself (Corwin, 1973). 

\ 

The strategy „of implementation of a project, rather than the outcome of 
the projrect, was found to be an important, factor in its continuation, lhe 
Rand study identified some of the strategies that were successful in 
^iia^lemehtrng innovations (Rand, 1978, Vol. tt, p. 26). A few of these were: 
O) ongoing training that is teacher specific, (2) teacher participation in 
decisions concerning project operation and modification, and (3J local, 
materials development, Mayhew (1976, p. 10), stated that "Of equal 
importance as a .condition for successful innovation is whether or not 
individuals involved possess the technical skills to operate the change. " 

Although the factors discussed above were found to ha ve^ some effect on 
. the institutionalization *of innovation, the Rand study identified other 
factor* associated with the organisational context into which the innovation 
is introduced ss the aost .salient for successful .jLos^iiutionalisation.. One 
of these was a consensus Of support for a project. A project with 
broad-based support I top level and grass roots) had a better chance of being 
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implemented and *lso e hed a better chance of Continuation tjian a project with 
support from only one sector (Rand, 1978, Vol. 8, p. 21). The Oorwtn 'study 
similarly found that the greater the consensus oh the need for a change, the 
mofe likely the persistence of the change (Corwin, 1973). ilie Hand study 
revealed, that innovations without broad-based support may be continued in 
form onlf or in isolatiou for a time, but they do not become 
institutionalized. Top-down projects tbfat failed to generate user support 
were often co-^pted during implementation and, despite official policy, 
continued only on a pro forma basis (Rand, 1978, V^: §, p. l). Grass-roots 
"np^oj^^t ~oo~^he" bthfer hand, may have been successfully implemented even if 
they did not have top-level' support* but they were continued only in 
isolation (Rand, 1978, Vol. 8, p. 21). 

| The decisionmaking sty^of the organization did At sepm to be a 
critical factor in successful implementation or continuation .in Corwin 1 s 
» study: , 

Cotftrary to widely-held opinion, broad based pai ^icipation in , 
decision-making alone did not 'assure that .the program would-be 
successfully implemented. power equalization facilitates change 
only if all parties involved agreed that ti* change , is necessary 
and desirable. (Corwin, 1973, p. 3$8) x 

V ' > 

* Motivation ±ur adopting an innovative project and early planning toward 
facilitating ir^titutionalizat ion were bqth significant factors in 
successful implementation and continuation. Thoi * projects that were 
adopted as a means of solving widely agreed-on problems were more likely to 
bi continue^ tha^ those that wete opportunistically motivated (Rand, 1978, 
Vol. 8). burner, the Rand study showed that institutionalized innovatxons 
y were those tok which planning for continuation had been initiated at the 
onset, when theNprojept^prppoeal was developed. 

r • 

Both the Rand and Corwin studies emphasize the role of power in the 
institutionaliration process. ' The Rind study found that institutionalised 
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projects tended to be those supported by district officials who jnobilized 

r 

bjroad-based support for the innovations. When federal money was terminated, 

school district managers continued giving their support and Atention to 

assure the smooth transition of the innovation from "special status" to 

-♦re- 
incorporation (Rand, 1978, Vol. 8, p. 20). Corwin ca&e to a similar 

conclusion regarding the centiality of power. He found a low likelihood of 

continuation of a project if the supporters of institutionalization' were not 

those whp had control ot the crucial resources required to sustain it. 



Teacher Corps projects may have been initiated without the commitment of 
top-level administrative personnel who have' control over crucial resources; 
but without their commitment, the project is unlikely to be * . 
institutionalized (Corwin, 1973). 



The crucial importance of those in power positions in an organisation 
is further demonstrated in the decision for continuation. The Rand study 
found t)iat the decision was made by school officials and school board 
members rather than by those who played the key roles in the implementation 
process. Rand further reported that organizational and political concerns 
. often outweighed the educational merit of a project in the decision to 
continue an innovation. However, a decision to continue a project did not 
necessarily guarantee long-term institutionalization of the project (Rand? 
1978, Vol. 8, p. 19). ' • 

The past experience of an organization in successfully instituting < 
change may also be an important factor in institutionalization. The Rand 
study reported that t a school district organization with successful past 
experience in' producing change w#s much more likely to achieve 
institutionalization bf desired innovations (Rand, 1978, Vol* 8, p. 2U. 

The characteristics- of the Individual participants in an organization, 
, as well as the style of leadership, appear to have some effect on the 
continuation of <> project* As an example of the former, teachers • with many 
years or* the job were less likely to change their own practices and less 
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liktly to continue using project method* after the end of federal funding 
(Band, 1978, Vol. 8, p. viii). that leadership is crucial was noted by 
Mayhew (1976, p. 8): 

The evidence from the cases studied suggests that the strong 
administrative support by the executive hierarchy of the college 
or university is the most important condition necessary for 
innovation and change in American* higher education* tie phrase 
executive hierarchy is used deliberately to include the dean, 
d i rec t oy, aqd a de partment head o* a unit^Ve 



In our in-depth study, we assume that the leadership style and quality 
of the dean of the school of education would be a critical factor in She. 
institutionalization process. 



Theories of Change 

Many' of these empirical finding* ere open to alternative 
interpretations regarding the causes tor educational organisations' 
ptabili^y, change, and ultimately reformation through the r 
institutionalization of change. For example, the same empirical findings 
might be interpreted as a consequence of rational planning behavior (or the 
failv-e thereof) or as the result of a complex interplay of internal and 
external power relationships. Consequently, a variety of models have been 
considered in this in-depth study. We have drawn on features of both the 
rational /consensus models of organisational change and the power and 
conflict theories of change. . 

* In this study, we have not attempted to make any 1 crucial test ^between 
these two broad categories of theories of. organisational change. On the^ 
contrary, we believe that t a research strategy of assuming multiple causes ii 
more appropriate. Organisational change and institutionalization are 
sufficiently complex tq warrant consideration that important interactions 
between thepe two interpretive frameworks are possible. In the real world 
of organisational behavior, some changes ara probably better explained by 
one model of change while others may be'better represented by another model 

1 ,14 
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Rational /Consensus Models of Qraanisational Changi 

Those theories that would be subject to rational /consensus 
interpretations about social and organisational change share a similar set 
of assumptions regarding how change first occurs and the motivation of the 
proponents of change. ?irst, they assume that rational choices of desirable 
changes can be made and that, because they *re rational, the choices will be 
a c c epted . — furth e r > —t ht < the or i e s aaaum e a r ati o nal m o del of o r gani sat iona 1 
behavior characterised by a linear aequence of goal setting, planning, 
implementation, and evaluation — behavior in wu*ch the legitimate leaders 
continually seek better methods, possess valid means for choosing the "best" 
new innovations, and share consensus in their desist to "implement these 
"proven" changes (Rand, 1978, Vol. 8, p. 7). 

* • * . ^ * - 

When this interpretive framework is applied to Teacher Corps/loK 
projects, the assumption is that both the fedexal agency and the I tit are 
rational goal -directed organisations that work together to achieve the 
desired end product. Consequently, iron this perspective, thf principal 
obstacles to successful implementation, and ultimately institutionalisation, 
of , change are deficiencies in planning and information and in the 
performance of participating personnel. 



Power and Conflict Theories of Chang e 

o 

The theories of change that a^y be grot ^ under a br d power and 
conflict model assume that change is r product of external pressures and 
constraints on the organisation and of internal struggles between rival 
coalitions ot members as they negotiates for resources. The formal 
rationally derived goals are but one of many possible courses that members 
of the organisation might comn.it themselves to, and, as Corwin points out, 
these goals are themselves subject to compromise ICorwin, 1973). Thus, 
ultimately, the organisation's behaviors are determined by the results of 
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power struggles, not by rational planning and goal-setting processes, 
axtemally introduced innovation* are subjected to the intarnal power 
struggU* that characterise the orgenisction. 

Thus, fro* tba power and conflict perfective, tha bay questions to ast% 
regerdiag tba introduction of , innovafcion into Huis arc: 

. Which groups within tba o*§enisatio» parcaiva that tha introduction 
of tha innovation will result WV% * m Jar tha*/ 

. .Is thara consensus or conflict between important groups regarding 
tha perceived benefits from £ha proposed change? 

. Do the supporting groups cootrol the resources necessary to ^ 
. implement and ultimately sustain innovation? | 

. To what extent has the original innovation been sltered^pr co-opted m 
in tha bargaining process of struggling to gain eufficient support 
within the organisation? 

from this interpretive tramework, the failure of an innovation to , 
become institutionalised is not simply the result of poor implementation 
procedures or poor individual performance. It is the consequence of a 
complex of conflicting internets. Some innovations could never be 
institutionalised because of power blocks, rbgardlees of how good the ideas 
or how rational ^.planned the implementctiqn strategy. 



Csteaorics of Fa&tors That Influenc e Institutionalisation 

Each of the stages in the process of institutionalising an innovation 
presents a crisis- of support and, adaptation, rtie theoretical and empirical 
literature suggests a number of factors, both internal and external to the 
school of education that may determine the outcome of these crises, -heee 
factors .interact to shape the innovation as it impinges on the organisation 
and determine whether it will survive* to the next stage, i'heee factors may 
be classified into four categories, as follows: 



• Fic on related to the characteristics of the innovation 

• N 

• Characteristics related to the organisation of the * 

* i 

• Factors related to the external -sociopolitical context 

• factors related to the initiating federal ..agency. 

*• • • v ' • ' ■ 

Factors Related to the Characteristics of the Innovation— This category 
of f Actors refers to those characteristics of the innovative program or 
practice that may be expected to influence the Uk^i hood of continuation. 
These characteristics slight include such issues as the quality or strength 
of the innovation itself, the support serviced provided to assist its 
introduction, the kind and 'amount of change # that Will be require^ of the 
adopting institution, and the cost of tjie innovation in both monetary and 
human resources terms. 



Characteristics Related to the Organisation of the School of 
Education — This category of explanatory factors refers to those 
characteristics of the organization of schools of education that might 
influence the likelihood that a Teacher-Corps^init iated change will last. 
Both organizational theory and empirical findings, suggest that some ' - 
important features of the organization may be the reward structure relative 
to personnel participating in the innovation, the style and quality of 
leadership in the School of education, the size and complexity -of the r . 
adopting institution, the past expedience u^th^ innovation and problem 
solving, in the~ organization, and the prevailing normative climate in tne 
organization relative to the innovation. 



Factors Related to the External Sociopolitical Context — ihis category 
of explanatory factors includes, those features of the external context that 
may be expected to influence the chances for survival of Teacher Corps 
innovations. For example, relevant research findings indicate the potential 



importance of the job market for teachers in the sur rounding area; the 
support or opposition of local, regional, or national educational 
organisations; changes in state or federal legislation that require ; 
insti(utional action that is contrary to the continuatiop of an innovation; 
and, possibly, the generally negative attitude toward higher education that 
currently prevails throughout much of the United State's. 



Factors Related to the Initiating Federal Agency— Some characteristics 
of the Teacher Corps program itself may affect the chances of an 0 
innovation's lasting past the termination of federal support* examples 
might be the technical assistance I*£s receive from Teacher Corps to aid 
them in introducing and implementing an innovation and the kind and 
frequency of mon itoring provided ta guide the change after it is adopted by 
-the school otn ducat ion. 

> 

Preliminary Ideas about Causes of. and Obstacles to Laacing Change ^ 

-* 

» Hie foregoing review of the literature on lasting educational changes 
and experience with Teacher Corps programs suggests some possible factors 
that might help or hinder institut ionalitation of changes in the regular 
school of education educational personnel development programs as a result 
of participation in Teacher Corps* 1 ^ 

* The ideas have been derived from research, theory, and experience in 
the field* The primary purpose of these preliminary ideas was to provide 
guidelines for the collection and analysis of the case study data. 
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Characteristics of the Innovation ' ' w ' ' 

The Power of the lie* , 1 | \ 

The fundamental strength and parsimony of- the innovation may be 
i>lport * n ^ f *^ tori * n ifet •ttbaequeait institutionalization. The strength of 
an idea may be indicated by: (1) the 1HE faculty's perception ot the\ 
intellectual and operational quality of the innovation and (2) eapiriial • 
evidence that in actual performance the innovation produces demonjt nutl^e 
results* % „ 

Conversely, an innovation that is considered to be -both intellectually 
and operationally weak may be ad opt eg as a means of obtaining external ' 
funding, but is unlikely to product the results necessary to gha support 
for continuation. / * 



a • / 



Intervention Strategy (Flexibility and Support Services) 

* • 

Incorporation of 'adequate suppojrt /services injthe IHJB, »uch as 
pre introduction and ongoing training, pretesting, and materials, will 
"•facilitate the institutionalization of innovations* .Conversely, when * 
> • necessary, support services are lacking, the chances of institutionalization 
remain slim* ' , 



i 



Innovations that are sufficiently flexible' to allow adaptation to local 
needs and conditions are more' likely to be retained than those that are 
relatively inflexible* _ 



The Cost 

~ ~™~ ~ * ft 



. Less expensive changes are more likely to be continued after the . 
expiration of federal funding than expensive ones, unlesl plans have been 
made from the obtset for the provision of alternative funding* 



V) 
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Conversely, innervations that depend largely or entirely on the addition 
of soft-money faculty whose employment terms coincide with the duration 
federal support are least' likely to be continued. 

' The Form of the Innovation (Complexity and Size) 

«. 

Innovations that require only incremental or add-on modifications of 
the organisational structure of the IH£ are more likely to be 
institutionalised than those that^necessitate significant transformations of 
the reward and status structure* Small innovations are more likely to last 
than are large ones. 

Characteristics of the Organisational Context of the School of education 
Organisational Motivation^ 

The continuation of an innovation may depend on the motivation tor its 
initial, adoption. An innovation that was adopted because it was seen as 
meeting an agreed- on need by those* in the school pf education is mor£ likely 
to be institutionalised than one that was opportunistically motivated. 



Method of Introducing Change 

r ' 

i ^ . t / 

The care taken in introducing the innovative program or practice is 
likely to affect significantly its chances for lasting after the expiration 
of external support. For example, introductory procedures that provide for 
both the initial and ongoing participation in the planning processes by 
those who will be responsible for operating the innovation will facilitate 
institutionalization. Such introductory procedures, we believe, are njore 
likely po result in feelings of ownership and commitment among those who* 
will 1>e involved in or affected by the change. Thus, if members of the 
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"school of education have participated extensively in the decision to adopt^ 
an innovation or innovative program and in the plans for implementation, 
they will be more likely to remain identified with and committed to its' 
institut ionalization. 



Planning for Post-Teacher Corps Support 

* • 
Innovative programs and practices are most likely to survive, the 

termination of Teacher Corps funding if there have been early realistic 
planning or if provision of alternative epurces of support from th^ regular 
school of education budget or from some other external agency has been 
made* In many instances, innovations that have been successfully 
implemented and that have provided convincing evidence ot their , worth have 
died primarily hpcau y gf m lack of advance financial planning. 

The Organization's Past Record 

t A school of education with a history of openness to ongoing 
self-examination and improvement is more likely to effect lasting change* 
If this proposition is confirmed, we will recommend a deeper probe to 
determine the sources of this self-renewing organizational behavior* 



Problem-Solving (R&D) Approach 

4 

A scho61 of education that has successfully used research and 
development modes of organizational problem solving will be more capable ot 
dealing with complex variables ta ensure the continuation of an innovation. 
Such Schools of education would systematically attempt to make explicit the 
objectives of the change, carefully document the implementation df the 
effort, select and/or develop and refine necessary materials, ascertain wtat 
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works apd what does not and why, and use feedback to improve the operation 
as it proceeds. An innovation that is subjected to this procedure has a 
greater chance of either being built into the permanent structure'of the 
school of education or being- eliminated on valid grounds* * 

■ / t * 

4 

Steward Structure 

0 

Innovations are more likely to be institutionalised when the school of 
education's reward structure systematically provides incentives, such as 
tenure and promotion, for faculty commitment to innovative project goals* 

• * 
The Personnel Overload Problem 

Some innovations, especially the more complex and comprehensive ones, 
require a considerable amount of effort. Personnel may be willing to exert 
this effort over and beyond their regular work-in the beginning, either 
because of the excitement *of trying^fiome thing new or because, the regular 
load is reduced by using soft money* When the federal funding ends, 
houever, if work loads ^are not adjusted, already overloaded personnel may be 
unwilling to support continuation of the innovation. 

c 

♦ , • 

t Control of Resources 

An innovation is more likely to be continued after federal funding ends 
if those in authority positions and/or the high-prestige members of the 
school of education see it as being in tbeir best interests to support the 
innovation. Conversely, if the innovative program is left almost entirely 
to the younger, lower-status, frequently temporary faculty members, it is 
unlikely to survive the termination of soft money. ' 
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Leadersh 



Innovations that have been .introduced and promoted by an enthusiastic, 
dynamic dean or other top' leaders in the school of education Will have 4 

better chance of survival* Conversely, innovations that become identified 

*■ 

with an unpopular leader may lose backing and fail to be continued* 



Value Consensus/Conflict Within the Organisation* 

A diversity of values and conflicts among the faculty of an school of 
education may promote the short-term adoption of innovations .but inhibit the 
development of the consensus necessary for institutionalization. 



Factors External to the School of Education 



- The Needs and Demands af a' Changing Society 

< * 
* Forces external to the school of education mqy be powerful determinants 

of whether or not an innovation is continued* Institutionalization is 

facilitated if the external conditions necessitate change a's a prerequisite 

to organizational survival. For example, a sharp and continuing drop in 

enrollment in the schools has resulted in a dramatic decrease in the need * 

for new teachers* This in turn has resulted in enrollment decreases in 

school of education* Thus, if innovations are not congruent with or 

adaptable to the changing conditions of external reality, they will be 

greatly reduced in size and influence and -perhaps even be abandoned* 



Interest Group Pressures 

m 

Similarly, the likelihood that an innovation will continue may be 
increased if a powerful external interest group lobbies for its maintenance* 

23 ' 



Reputation of Users 

m 

We Expect that a change would have greater likelihood of being adopted 
and of lasting if other schools of education of good reputation have similar 

innovation s- H other fchooU of 'education are usi n g the new product , 

process, or program and if they arl high-status, powerful influencers, the 
practice is more likely tp* be continued. 

^ . • J 

Characteristics of the Federal Agency 
Mandate 

1l Rules and Regulations for Programs 78 and 79 contain mandates attout 
such issun as multicultural education. However, wide latitude exists for 
local projects and ItUis to select the changes that they wish to try, for. 
example, in improving their personnel development systems. The idea is that 
an innovation that lies within a mandated area, as contrasted with one that 
lies outside, is likely to go farthet along the institutionalization path. 



technical Assistance 

Teacher Corps Washington either directly or indirectly provides LfiAs 
and IH£s with technical assistance in the projects to enable them to realise 
their objectives. An innovation that has been given a comparatively Urge 
amount of technical assistance probably has a greater chance of lasting than 
one lacking in such assistance, unless the large amount of technical 
assistance was provided to bolster * .very weak program. 
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Monitoring 

•/ 

Each project haa a Washington monitor. If. the project haa particularly 
close or strict monitoring, of its institutionalitation object ivea aa well aa 

of other aspect*, and if the aonitoring reletionship is e smooth, congenial 

due with high rapport, a greater mount of institutionelisation will occur 
then when t tot opposite ie the cut. 

the extent to which these preliminary idtas about possible causes of or 

a, 

obstacles 'to lasting change are confined in the case study sites is 
discussed in Chapter VIl, "Findings and Conclusions.' 
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II STUDY DESIGN 

Constraints 'on the Study 

the generic question of, greatest interest to policymakers concerns th* 

nature of Teacher-Co rpa-relajed changes in educational .staff development 

program* that last ^fter federal support eiyis. Formulating a comprehensive 

answer- to thi* . stioi would require a retrospective study of previous 

Teacher Corps project* for which federal funding has ended (i.e., in -ycles 

1 through 12) and a longitudinal study of Programs 78 and 79 that would 

continue fot some time beyond Month 60 in 1983 and 1984. Such studies are 

i 

beyond the ecope of thi* in-depth special study, which was performed in < 
Programs 78 and 79 and lasted for only 18 months. 

<^ 

.The time frame and timing pf this study did not permit a longitudinal 
institutionalization study. Such c design would have permitted examination 
of Teacher~Gorps-inspired changes that survived." Although we were not . able 
to examine institutionalized changes directly, we were able to seek evidence 
on which tp base some informed predictions about the l£keliho6d ctf 
institutionalization in the future. This required a research design that 
did not depend primarily on outcome measure?. Instead, a strategy was 
needed that permitted scrutiny of the interactions between the stages in the 
Teacher Corps innovation process and those factors that ver* believed to , 
affect institutionalization. Such an approach, w$ thought, would enable us 
to generate predictive indicators regarding the likelihood that a particular 
Teacher Coips innovation wit v; n a given school of education would be 
continued after the project funding expired. This relatively open design, — 
while taking into account prior theoretical speculation and empirical * 
findings, was intended to give us t* - icient flexibility to modify out ideas 
if findings during .he study indica^d that necessity. 



The Kev Questions To Be Answered 

Tnis in-depth study addressed the followin 0 six clusters ot questions; 

(1) What changes in the regular and the Teacher Corps educational 
development programs ~or teachers, aides, ahd other educational 
personnel (both pre^ ice and inservice) are, being attempted in 
schools of education the early phases of Programs 78 and 79? 

(2) . Which of those changes attempted have been abandoned and why? 

(3) Which of those changes that are continuing are most likely to last 
into the post-Teacher Corps period and which are least likely to 
survive, and why? 

(4) In what ways, it any, are the Teacher Corps training programs 
being offered in Programs. 78 and 79 affecting the regular training 
programs offeredoby the schools of education in the universities 
and how long-lasting are these changes likely to be? 

(5) What strategies and conditions appear to be powerful ip causing 
lasting changes, and yhy? Conversely, what strategies fttfa* 
conditions cause changes not to last, and why? (Attention was 
focused on both internal organizational factors and external 
contextual features.) How can this information be used as a guide 
for constructing strategies to promote the continuation of desired 

* change in Teacher Corps and other federal programs? 

;&) Is the mandating of institutionalization as a goal for all Teacher 
Co^.s projects in Programs 78 and 79 having any discernible effect 
crflhe amount and kinds of lasting change? If tfo, ^in what ways? 
What are the prospects for success? What are the sch ols of 
education doing to prepare for institutionalization when the 
federal mo^ey is gone? 



Schedule / 

This institutionalization study was conducted during Months 20 through 
36 of the Teacher Corps National Evaluation. 'For projects in Program 78, 
this covered the last part of the first yeajr and most of Operational *ear 
2. For projects in Program 79, this covered the last part of t e planning 
year and «nost of Operational Year I. 
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Phases of the Study 

L 

The time frame of this study has had an important effect on the study 
design,, as noted at the beginning of this section. Formulation ot a. 
comprehensive answer ~o the generic question of why changes do or do not 
last after federal ftfhding ceases would require a longitudinal study lasting 
from the beginning of the project *until some time after the project 
officially ends. This "study, however, was scheduled during the second 18 
months of the 5-year cycle. To ameliorate the problem inherent" in this 
situation, we conducted a two-phase .inquiry: an exploratory phase and a 
case study phase. 

- \ 

% Phase 1 - Initial Field Exploration and Sauple Selection 

; * 

The initial phase in the study was to identify a pool of 10 ox more 
sites that would be potential candidates for inclusion in the intensive case 
study sample and to explore with those sites how they approached the 
institutionalization objective. In 'Phase 1 we specified in detail who would 

be interviewed and in what order, the nature of the necessary probes for the 

* 

interview, and the kinds of documentation available. 

Phase 2 - The Intensive Cage Studies 

/ 

Phase 2, the main component of the study, was a series of intensive, 
i 4 epth case studies of institutionalization in four projects from Programs 
78 and 79. They were conducted from May 1980 through June 1981, Months 21 
through 34 of the evaluation contract. 
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TheaResearch Strategy 



The Teacher Corps represent" an initiative in educational personnel 
development. It operates on ^guidelines designed to pirduce changes in the 
governing nructure and the operations -of educational personnel development 
programs in schools, communities, and universities. 

Thus, the Teacher Corps project, which is explicitly designed- as a 
temporary organisation, interacts with the more stable, ongoing 
organisational components of schools of education. One result of this 
intersction isthe generation of propossls for" innovative programmatic and 
institutional changes. Our research strstegy was to track these proposals 
as they entered the schoc| of education and -passed through a series of 
decision points towsrd either ultimate incorporation into that organisation 
or termination. Moreover, we sought to understand how *nd why an innovation 
was developed to fit the needs of the school of educstion, ss well as how 
the schcol of education changed in response to the introduction of the 
innovation. 



The Phenomenon To Be Studied 

»y the end of Phase 2*of thi& study, we expected to be able to make 
some tentative predictions about the likelihood that a particular innovation 
would continue to progress toward institutionalization. Thus, our dependent 
vsriable is an elusive one. It is not simply the innovation itself because 
the characteristics of the innovation must be viewed as a possible csuse of 
•\e innovation's becoming institutionalised. Nor can the phenomenon of 
institutionalization be conceived of as a concrete end state. Only it we 
were able to examine Teacher Corps/school of education program changes after 
termination of Teacher Corps funding could we define the phenomenon under 
investigation as the fact of institutionalization itself. In sucha study, 
we might be sble to examine the extent to which innovation had become 
institutionalized because we could spply the specific retrospective criteria 

\ ' 
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according to our definition of institutionalization in the conceptual ' 

f 

model. However, because of the scope anytime frame of this inquiry, the 
phenomenon to be studied must be defined as the progress or movement of an 
innovation toward institutionalization and the likelihood of its * 
cont inuat?ion . 

Inmovationo were categorised with regard to: (1) size — large, small, 
and medium; (2) complexity — very complex, moderately complex, not very 
complex; and (3) kinds of changes, both of substance and of ptocess — for 
example, changes in teaching methods, training patterns, fieldwork, course 
structure, evaluation procedures, financing, governance, organization,, 
staffing patterns, content emphasis (adding, deleting, change ot emphasis) . 
The procedure was to develbp a comprehensive list of both content and 
process changes from the field* and then attempt to follow theta as they 
progressed, were .modified, or were dropped altogether at each decision point 



Methods c 1 

To track the Teacher-Corps-initia(?ed programs or practices from ^he 
proposal stage through the implementation stage, we attempted to observe: 
(1) how each innovation changed, (2) how the organization of the school of 
education changed to accommodate the innovation, and (3) how the caudal 
factors interacted at each stage to affect the innovation's termination or 
potential for Survival. \0n the basis of these "observations^ we have drawn 
conclusions regarding the lasting quality of innovations. 

In Phase 4, we used two means of collecting data in exploratory sites: 
(1) individual interviews, combining an unstructured interview with 

structured probes when the unstructured interview did not reveal information 

> 

in the major categories under consideration, and (2) seminar discussions 

J 

with 'small groups of informants using tip combination of structured and 
unstructured interviews.. * 
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In Phase 2, we used an in-depth case study approach in four Teacher s 
Cbrps site*; the approach vas more anthropological than sociological in 
nature, but elements of both were used/ For individual or group interviews, 
we used -an introductory presentation as indicated in Exhibit A. Other 
related questions were used as appropriate to stimulate elaboration of key 
points. Exhibit B shows examples of probes that were used at the discretion 
of the interviewer. - - 

The o principal informants in the case studies were: 
. Project directors 

• Deans of edycation or their associate* 

• Document ers/evaluators 

• v Co liege coordinators 

. Selected school of education faculty* 

With information from these informants and J. rom a study of project 
documents, we expanded the list of refevant persons , interviewed in each 
site* They included interns, team leaders, school coordinators, principals 
of feeder schools, program development specialists, school superintendents, , 
community council chairpersons K and teachers in participating schools. 

m 

The second research task in Phati^ 2 was to study contemporary Teacher 
Corps activities at whatever stage they- were in at the time of the inquiry. 
We used primarily focused interviews with individuals and groups 
representing those rol^ positions that are central, to th^ teacher Corps 
'project's operation* 1 

i, - m 
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Exhibit A 7 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT FUR FOCUSED INXbRVHiW- 

.Ago you know, in Programs 78 and 79, institutionalization is now 
mandated . Ic is one of tjie four basic outcomes specified in the Rules and 
Regulations: "Each project must be designed to 'achieve the following 
outcomes: (a) . .. (b) . (cXThe continuation of educational improvements 
(including products, processes, and practices) made as a result of the 
project, after Federal funding ends, (d) . 

One part of the national evaluation that SRI is conducting is a special 
in-depth study of the institutionalization of changes that have been 
. introduced by the Teacher Corps proj^ot. By institutionalization we mean the 
final stage in an innovation, the point at^ which an innovative practice, 
haying been implemented, loses its "special project" status and becomes part 
of the routinized behavior of the system. When the new way of believing, the 
new structure, the new Organizational patterns, and the new subtle processes 
have been endorsed, supported, and promoted by those who wield influence and 
by the operatives ifl the organization, tnen the component may be said to tuve 
beeif institutionalized. 

Much attention has been given to changes that occur in the schools, but 
this study is focused on the IHB, especially on changes that take place in the 
schools of education. • * 

We want you to tell us about the changes that were proposed and 
undertaken by the Teacher Corps projects (past and present) in your 
institution and what influence they have had on the regular program in the 
school of education. We are interested in the extent to which these changes' 
have already become institutionalized or show premise of becoming a part ot 
the regular program. It is reputedly very difficult to make changes that last 
after the federal dollars are^ gone. We are interested in leatbing both about 
your successes and your failures and the reasons for them. What are the 
lessons that you have learned? We hope that our report will be useful to all 
' projects as they enter Years 4 and' 5 when particular attention must be paid to 
institutionalizing changes— it will be helpful to know what things to avoid as 
. 'well as what woi;ktf. Begin anyplace you wish—what is happening now or what 
has happened, in the past. We want to learn what changes Teacher Corps has 
attempted, what impact their have had on the regular program at the Iti£, the 
extent to which they lasted or vanished quickly, the reasons for what 
happened, and predictions about what is likely to last beyond federal funding. 

i 

Suppose that you were asked to make a candid report to the faculty of the 
school of education or to a Congressional subcommittee that wanted detailed 
descfe^pt ions of the extent to which Teacher Corps had a lasting effect on your 
school of education. What would you say to them? what would you report as 
your successes and failures to make changes last? What advice would you give 
about what to do and vhat cot to do in bringing about lasting change in your 
^ next federal project? 
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_ " Exhibit B 

• ' - _ \ • 

FOCUSED PROBES FOE S IfcLO lMEBVIfcWS 

♦ 

<T 

After the 3 researchers briefly describe the basic purpose of the 
institutionalization sub-study sod its research design (as outlined in 
Exhibit A), the informants w} 11 begin to describe what they pert ewe has been 
happening, what is currently happening, end what is likely to happen in the 
future regarding the impact of Teacher Corps on the school of education. We 
will emphasise that although we are interested in ell Teacher Corps 
innovation*, our central focus is on those that relate principally to the f 
personnel training programs, inagrvice teacher training, end supervisor and 
administrator training. The researchers will attempt to elaborate the 
informant's narrative by use of the following types of focusing probes: 
• ^ I 

. What, kinds of innovations and initiatives is the Teacher Corps 
, project attempting that relate specifically to your school of 
\ education? In your opinion, what are the priorities for these . 

innovations? vo any significant conflicts exist regarding these 
priorities? Which of „ these innovations appear to haye a substantial 
chance of lasting past the b termination of Teacher Corps funding? 

V • Looking back, could you describe how a particular Teacher Corps 

innovation was modified, adapted, x>r terminated as it progressed or 
failed to progress toward institutionalization? If you can, 
•—^ ^describe a concrete example. For example, were there any changes 
proposed in the grant application that; never actually got off the 
ground? Why? Were there' changes that reached the implementation 
r~ stage but then failed to progress further? why? 

• Overall, what do you think are the major obstacles to making changes 
that last? Alternatively, what factors, in your experience, appear 
to facilitate the survival of Teacher Corps innovations? If you had 
the major responsibility for institutionalization, what factors 
would you focus on? What factors or steps would you consider to be 
critical to ensure continuance? . ' 

. u 

• In your opinion, what were the major factors that motivated the 
school of educatil^to neek Teacher Corps project support in the 
first place? Was sB faculty of the school of education unanimously 
supportive or conflicted? If it was conflicted, what was the nature 
of the debate? 

. Besides the Teacher Corps project faculty, to what extent have other 
school of education faculty been involved in Teacher Corps- inspired 
innovations or initiatives? In your opinion, what has motivated 
their participation? 

• Have enrollment patterns changed significantly in recent years? 
How? Have such changes in any way affected the potential effect of 
Teacher Corps on the school of education? How? ^ 
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Exhibit B (concluded) 



• How similar or different, is the teacher Corps program from your 
regular training program in the school of education? ; Is any school 
of education staff training going on at present? If so, what kind? 

. Can you reflect a little on th$ reward structure of the school ot * 
education and how this might inhibit or facilitate Teacher Corps*. ° 
initiated change, from becoming institutionalized? -' 

• What is the past track record or reputation of your school of 
education regarding its openness to innovation and its readiness to 

~ } s change relative to other schools of education? irhat is, is there' 

anything in your opinion tbat makes your school of education unique 
or different! 

. Do you perceive that there is any predominant educational philosophy 
or approach that characterizes your school of education? *4f so, is 
'this congruent or not with Teacher Corps objectives? 

• How would you characterize the leadership of the Teacher Corps 
project with regard to its style and strength? Has the schbol of 
education leadership generally Jbeen supportive or obstructive 
regarding the changes proposed in the Teacher Corps project? 

» What kind and' amount of technical assistance has the project received 
from Teacher Corps Washington? In your opinion, haf this benefited 
the school of education? * ' 

4 • y 

• Looking back to the inception ,ofr*t he Teacher Corps project, do you 
' recall that much advanced planning has been made relative to the 

institutionalization objectives? If so, what kinds and at what 
specific stages? ^ 

dean or other decisionmakers in the school of education 
making, or have they made, any advance arrangements for 
institutionalization? If so, for which innovations or initiatives?, 
By what means? (e.g., budget allocations, arrangements for necessiry 
M hard u money billets, etc.). 

• ^When all is said and done and the Teacher Corps funding is gone, what; 

„ in your opinion will be left? What will be the main reason tor this? ' 

t • What other people in the school of education, the school distict, or 

the community within which the school district is located might also 
be able to provide us with useful information regarding the 
institutionalization of Teacher Corps changes? 

• Finally, now that you have talked with us and iutycr had an opportunity 
to learn the nature of our interests, if you were looking for these 
kinds of answers, what questions do you think are important to ask 
that we may have neglected? 
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The use of an ethnographic type of approach in studies of education is 
in an early stage pf development. However, none of the studies of which we 
are aware has emphasised study of the dynamics of bringing about lasting* 
changes in schools of education* Nor have they tackled the problem of 
assessing the dynamics of the attempt to bring about lasting Change in an 
institution tha- has been highly resistant to even temporary changes,, as the 
Cuba and Clark (1978) studies suggest. 
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THE FOUR CASE STUDIES 
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Ill PLAINVIEW 



This chapter examines in detail one Teacher Corps site, Plainview. it 
does not present a comprehensive picture of the total Teacher Corps project 
in Plainview, f>ut confines itself to one facet of the program. It focuses 
on an attempt to answer the questions pf how much and what k,.ids of lasting 
changes in the higher education partner to the enterprise have already 
occurred and are likely. Plainview participated in Teacher Corps in 
Cycle 10 (1975-77), in Cycle 12 (1977-79), and now in Program ?9 (1979-84). 
They have thus had 6 years of experience vitti Teacher Corps with 3 more 
years to go. 



Initiative ^ 

4. 

• 

The initiative in applying for a Teacher Corps project came from the 
IH£, a university. v The person whom several referred to as having written 
the original proposal acknowledged that he had done so when he was' 
interviewed. Asked to recall the history of the event, he said, M I 
originally wrote a memo to the dean that we should make an application. I 

r 

heard nothing for 3 months. Then unexpectedly a telephone call came 
stating, We are applying and have 16 days to write a proposal. " he secured 
the support of a close friend and colleague, an 'experienced and respected 
educational leader in the Plainview public schools, he threw his weight 
behind the project and thus secured the full participation' of the school 
system, including the influential director of staff development. According 
to the dean and the associate dean at the university, they did not apply for 
a Teacher Corps project until they saw that there was some advantage for the 
IKE — that is, a chance to strengthen their own staff development work. "We 
(the dean and' associate dean) then made the decision to apply. " Because of 
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the dean's Washington, D.C. experience, he was familiar with the array of 
federal prograu-s that night help him with some of the things he wanted to 
accomplish. There is evidence aUo that the national director of Teacher 
Corps, who had favorably known the dean when he was in Washington, had 
visited Plainview and had encouraged them to apply tor a grant. The 
principal of the middle school that ^as eventually involved in Cycle 1U 
helped write the 'proposal, and his school continues to be more active, than 
any of the other schools. As this principal stated, "fhe schools were fully 
involved in writing the proposal. There was no sense of any lay on af any 
time. We perceived that Teacher Corps was to serve us. This has been the 
prevailing attitude." Both the schools and the university have 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically undertaken their respective roles and 
have been seriously committed to making the Teacher Corps program work and 
eodure. Even though participation with Teacher Corps was university- 
initiated, the school district became fully involved early in the process 
and has continued throughout. The LEA has by no means been an unequal. , 
partner. 



^he Setting X 

Wh^t are the characteristics of the three partners in Teacher Corps- 
community, university,. and school district-in Plainview? The project 
operates in an attractive and favqrable environments Given that Teacher 
Corps' mandate is to work in poor communities where there are typically many 
problems, *ome have wondered why Teacher Corps was placed in Plainview. 



The Community 

Plainview, a community located in the Mississippi River valley, 
consists of about 17(T,(J0U people. It ^is the state capital and the site of v 
the state land grant university. Both of these are important influence* in 
the community. The area served by the project schools does not. appear to be 
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low income. It contains no apparent slum areas. Community officials have 
deliberately spread low-income housing throughout the' city. There are still 
some basement homts and some with dirt floors; but the city, in both its 
residential and its business sections, appears clean, tidy, and well kept. 
Tjree-lined avenues and well-lanudcaped homes dominate* ^here are poor 
people in Che community 0 but they do not appear to be desperately poor. As 

^e informant said, "They put on a good front, are reasonably quiet, and 
they don't cause much trouble. 11 A number of community centers and 
neighborhood groups actively operate in the area served by the project* ihe 
ethnic composition is primarily Caucasian with less than 5)4 minorities. 
These are mostly black, Native American, and Asian* 

The University 

* 

The university (one of the early land grant institutions J was 
established in the 1860s* It enrolls about 22,000 students on two 
campuses* Three-quarters ot the students are undergraduates* As you walk 
across the campus, students often greet you with a friendly "h^Tlo." The 
Education faculty is referred to as the Teachers College* Established at 
the beginning of the century, it is l^rge and thriving, the dominant one in 
-the region, with 3,000 undergraduates and about 700 graduate students* 
Drops in enrollment in recent years (now tapering off) have presented some 
problems. After some retrenchment in the faculty and programs, the college 
is n£w beginning to, consider moving forward again as enrollment stabilizes 
and even shows prospects of increasing, it remains a strong, well-respected 
college with a solid tradition of service, teaching, and research, with 
emphasis on service and teaching. It offers bachelor's, master's, and 
doctoral degrfees in many educational specialties. Some indication of the 
relative emphases of programs may be noted . ^m the following: 
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Number of Pages of Courses 
yfield in the University bulletin 



Adult and Continuing Education 1 

Agricultural Education v* 1 

Business and Vocational Education 7 

Educational Administration ?-l/2 

Education Psychology & Measurement 3 

Elementary Education 3 

History and Philosophy of Education 1-3/4 

Music Education 1 

Health, Physical Education* & Recreation 12 

Secondary Education % 6 

Special Education 5 
Courses offered in other departments 

of the University 11 
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The program with the largest offering is Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, followed by Business Education, Secondary ~ducat_on, and Special 
Education. The College relies strongly on other courses in the university 
and has hud a series of strong deans over a long period ot time* Ihe 
University enjoys a favorably conservative image with ttie educational 
community. For example, o„e of the chief officials in the school system 
stated : 

Contrary to what happens in many cases, the members of the 
community and our staffs in the schools are not intimidated by the 
university* fhe university people are not far-out, wide-eyed 
radicals with very little practical experience* We see them as 
practical, useful people. This is quite different from the 
situation where 1 came from. There the university people were 
considered to be radicals to be avoided* 

Another school official, a principal in the -district, confirms this image of 
the universit" 

The university reflects a rather conservative instir 'tional bias 
concerned with basic education with an emphasis on skills. 
Teachers trained there come out well grounded in the basic skills 
and can get along well in the community* Other states come here 
to- secure teachers trained in this fashion* Tftere is a strong 
positive relationship between the university aijd the town. The 
university and the town are not at loggerheads as in so many 
university communities. There are mat / small neighborhoods "with 
* organizations that work closely with the university and use its 



The Plainview public schools enjoy a good reputation in the community, 
the slate, and the rpgioi Strong, stable, and enlightened administrative 
leadership has characterized the district for many yea^s, according to a 
local informant. The district has an active, advanced, and sophisticated 
program of staff development that has been in operation for a long time. It 
was one of the first districts in the country to use teacher aides* it has 
actively sought and obtained federal funds, which are administered by a 
special officer in the central administration. However, the school system 
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The School Dist\ ict 
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Q^'er^tes in a highly decentralized manner with considerable autonomy given 
tor the principals of local schools and to project leaders in those schools. 

A cordial, close working relationship exists among the school district, 
the university and the community. As one of the community coordinators 
stated, "The teachers and parents in our community are close together, and 
we have much in common." There is a congruence of values between teachers 
and parents in the school community. The dean and superintendent meet 
regularly, and communication between them is open and occurs freely. Ihe 
two men respect each other. This relationship also characterized their 
predecessors. 

The university and community relationship is considered to be 
harmonious. There is much less .of a split between town and gown than is 
typically considered to be the case in university towns. Among the reasons 
for this is th t the university is located in the center of the community. 
It has offered many services to the community members — museums, cultural 
events, concerts, theater. The common interest of everyone in a dominant 
activity, football, overshadows minor divisive forces. Notp the size of the 
health, physical education, and recreation curriculum. This ethos brings 
everyone together. The university projects asofid^ respectable, 
conservative face to the community and to the school district. It is looked 
to with confidence. Strong professional schools in home economics, 
agriculture, business, law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, and vet^erinapy^ 
medicine, as well as education, make visible and lasting contributions co 
all phases of life in the community and in the state. 

• 

Leadership and Style 

The dean of the Teachers College enjoys a favorable reputation, not 
only amongst the faculty in the university, the community, and t|he school 
district, but in the profession generally among his fellow deans\n 
education, he projects the image of a quiet, thoughtful person who believes 
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in a consensus type of governance, but he can be decisively forceful when 
this approach appears to be called for. He vigorously attacks issues, takes 
initiative, and moves to accomplish change that he sees to be needed. A 
similar orientation to change is found in the person he selected to be 
director of Teacher Corps. The director of Teacher Corps^ beginning in 
Cycle 10, and continuing to the present, is an associate professor in the 
Department of Secondary Education, tie was not one of the original driving 
forces in the application for Teacher Corps in Cycle 10, «md he was not one 
of the persons involved in the writing of the original proposal, tie was, 
however, immediately assigned to negotiate the first contract in 
K Washington. One feature bearing on the institutionalization of change 
relates to the style of the director of the program, tiis style of 
leadership is definitely low key, and, accordingly, Teacher. Corps hks kept a 
low profile. "We try not to have it stand out as something separate and 
apart." Further light on the Teacher Corps leadership came from a key 
school administrator, who observed: 

The superintendent and the dean selected at the beginning an 
outstanding first team, who c mtinued in the project over the 
years. 

The director was hand-picked because of his high status within 
the university staff, because he had a long background of 
successful work in the public schools, including a lotig period of 
service on the school board, and he had high credibility not only 
in the community but with the public school staff as well. ( 

Further illuminating the style of operations, the director in a typical 
comment, repeated by him and others many times, stated: 

We attempt to minimize the Teacher Corps label on whatever we are 
doing. We attempt to have it become incorporated as a part of 
the regular program. 

This seems to be a potentially powertul strategy for institutionalization. 

Teacher Corps at Plainview has in one sense become the lengthened 
shadow of the director, buc it aJso has brought participant ownership, ne 
has been a dominant influence but a gentle, not a dominating way. The 
low profile of Teacher Corps is represented in its main office, which is 
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located in one of the schools, near the principal's office, in a large, 
well ^pointed room, whiwh is actively used. There is no Teacher Corps sign 
on its entrance. 

This effort to keep Teacher Corps as much as possible a part of the 
local program makes it more difficult to trace its influence on the 
university program. Many informants commented in this same vein. An 
example: 

It is tfery hard to sort out the influence of Teacher Corps from 
many other influences, as it has been developed as an integral 
part of our program.* £But there is no question that it has been a 
powerful influence in supplementing our efforts and moving things 
further along. 

V The close working relationship between the school and University was 
enhanced, no doubt, by the selection of the directoj, who at the time was an 
experienced member of the local board of education and had been influential 
in selecting the superintendent, who still remains in his position. 

Change in Plainview 

WD 

This initial favorable impression of school, community, and university 
is substantiated upon subsequent probing. Is this- a change-oriented 
environment? Would Teacher Corps, a highly change-oriented program thrive 
in such an environment?* Surprisingly, the answer seems to be yes. Both the 
school district and the education division of the university have 
established, well-earned reputations for being "forward looking'* not just 
for following "fads," but for sustained attention to educational 
improvement. The community, the schools, and the university are part of the 
relatively untroubled, conservative, stable heartland of the country. There 
is no widespread dissatisfaction and dissension in the community. 
Nonetheless, many informants insist that the Teachers College is a change- 
oriented institution and that at least some of Teacher Corps' success is due 
to this fact. 
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Table 1 is a list of changes associated with Teacher Corps, which were 
derived from an analysis of documents, field notes, and transcripts of 
meetings held during the investigation. The local project has verified 
their accuracy. 

These ^nanges have also been judged by project personnel as to the 
extent to which they are on their way to institutionalization. Before 
discussing each change in detail,' it should be noted that this list of 
attempted changes that emerged from our field studies is somewhat different 
in character from that which we envisioned in our preliminary study 
design.* For example, major headings in the list that finally emerged, are 
larger and more complex and interrelated than we anticipated. We were 
unable to find many "small" attempted changes and almost none that wejre 
thought of but never tried or tried and abandoned early, tiven upon probing, 
project participants seem unable to recall such events. Perhaps a 
longitudinal, in-depth study of what is happening in a project jty outside 
observers sensitively attuned to looking for such things might capture them, 
but we were unable tc^in our investigation. What we are left .with, then, 
for the most part are large, complex, interrelated seta of changes that can 
only to a limited extent be broken down into smaller components. The 
concrete analysis of each change as envisioned in the original matrices in 
the study design turned out not . to be possible, furthermore, because of 
financial restrictions, field visits were reduced so that it generally has 
not been 1 possible to trace attempted changes over a significant period of 
time. Although we found some changes between field visit 1 and field visit 
2, the list of changes and their progress toward institutionalization for 
the most part remained similar for the two visits. 



★ 

Refer to original study design, (Bush and Bock, 1980). 
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Table 1 

0 

IE ACttE R-CO RP S - RELATED CHANGES AT PLAIflVIEW UNIVERSITY 



Developing, testing, installing, operating, and continually modifying a 
competency-and field-based preservice teacher education program at the 
secondary level (maialy at the THE). 

1.1 Developing, validating, using, and modifying a set of generic 
competencies* 

1.11 Increased individualization of the teacher training 
program— in pace and in content. 

1.2 Increased attention to training middle school teachers. 

1.3 Increased amount of field experience for trainees. 

1.4 Changes in the basxc courses and operations in: 
• Phase 1 foundations of Education 

. Phase 2 Educational Psychology— sophomore block-developmental 
. Phase 3 Educational Psychology— junior block-learning theory 
. Phase 4 Student Teaching — senior block 

1.5 Increased involvement of the special subject matter fields, 
English, science, mathematics, etc. 

Formulating and applying a new conceptualization of student development 
and instructional treatment (aptitude treatment interaction— ATI) • (both 
I HE and lEA). 

Changes in courses: structure, place of offering, content, and 
emphases (mostly IHE). 

3.1 Educational Psychology (phases 2 and 3). 

3.2 Methods (phase 4) 

3.3 Curriculum. f 

3.4 Offering courses in the LEA. 

Involvement of the elementary education department and program (IHt). 
Impact on special education program at the IHE QhE and UAJ. 
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Table 1 (concluded) 

6* Increased activity of the IKE faculty and inservice education (itth and 
LEA). 

1 6.1 Introduction and development of the Resource Center concept in the 

LEA (lti£ ard L&k) « 

7. Greater attention to and involvement of the community in educational 
affairs (IHE and LEA). 

7.1 Forming and operating a policy board. 

7.2 Creation of a new position of community coordinator. 

7.3 Creation and operation of a community council. 

7.4 Effecting a more harmonious interaction of the community and the Int. 

7.5 Increased attention to community affairs in IHE programs. 

8. Greater attention to equity in teacher preparation programs and in 
inservice education in the LEA (IRE and LEA). 

8.1 Multicultural education. 

8.2 Mains t reaming. 

8.3 Sex equity. 

9. Approach of the IHE to, and methods of working with, the L.EA. 

* 9.1 Translation of the generic competencies of the secondary teacher 
education program to staff evaluation expectancies in the LEA. 

9.2 Combining 1SE and PSE in Nu-Step with LEA staff development program. 

9.3 Training teacher aides, community volunteers, and associate teachers 
(see also 6.1, Resource Center, 7.1, policy board). 

10* Impact on thinking, attitudes, and behavior of individual faculty and 
students. 

10.1 lAcrea&v of communication between departments e.g., secondary 
education and educational psychology, secondary education and 
special education. 

10.2 Impact on training and thinking of doctoral students. 

11. Increased emphasis in graduate tudy at the IhE to fieldwork through 
individual study courses. 
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In the original study design we listed some preliminary ideas about: 
causes of and obstacles to lasting changfe. The following are reterred to 
below in discussing explanatory factors for the changes observed at 
Plainview. 



Cha rac teri sties of the Innovation f 

1. Xhe Power of the Idea 

2. The Intervention Strategy (flexibility and support services) 

3. The Cast 

4. The Form of the Innovation (complexity and size) 
Characteristics of the Organizational Context ot the Iga 

5. Organizational Motivation 

6. The Method of Introducing* the Change 

7. Planning for Post-Teacher Corps Support 

8. The Organization's Past Record 

9. The Problem Solving (R&D) Approach 

10. Reward Structure 

11. The Personnel Overload Problem 

12. Control of Resources 

13. Leadership Style , 

14. Value Consensus/Conf 1 ict within the Organization 

Factors External to the IH& v 

15. T^e Needs and Demands of a Changing Society 

16. Interest Group Pressures 

17. Reputation of the Users 



Characteristics of t he Federal Agency 

18. Mandate from the Government 
19* Technical Assistance 
20. Monitoring 
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Change 1. Developing, Testing, Installing, Operating* 
and Continually Modifying a Competency-and Field-Based 
Preseryice Teacher Education Program at the Secondary 
Level (Mainly at IHE7 

,The university faculty ; n secondary education in the early 1970s 
decided that they wished to move in the direction of a competency based 
program. This was in line with the dominant movement in teacher education 
at the time; Teacher Corps was one ot its strongest advocates. Hence, the 
congruence of Teacher Corps values and objectives with those of the 
university prevailed from the outset although not on all matters. For 
example, the university and the school district wanted in their original 
4 proposal to have a feeder system of schools so as to include all grade 

levels K through 12. This was nojt approved by Washington, so that Cycle 10 
included only a middle school. It was not until Program 78 that Teacher 
Corps Washington adopted a feeder system of schools for its national 
program, the view -riginally taken in Plainview. In another example ot 
differences between Plainview and Teacher Corps, the Teacher Corps program 
uses a graduate school model of postbaccalaureate training, but Plainview 
used Teacher Corps to effect its undergraduate program. 

1.1 List of Competencies 



Over a period of years the university's teacher education program has 
developed and refined the following list of teacher competencies, which has^ 
been strongly influenced by leacher Cotpa. Ihese competencies have now 
become the official operating base for the regular undergraduate teacher 
education program. 

These competencies were under discussion as early as 1970. National 
leaders came to Plainview from other universities, such as the Universities 
of Houston, Oregon, Texas, and Utah, to help in their development. Ifte 
competencies are used in all phases of the teacher education program, except 
in Ph^se 1, Foundations of Education, which has thus far proven impervious 
to them* 
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Name 



TEACHER COMPETENCY PROFILE 
Summary of Competencies Demonstrated in 



Check Competencies 
Demonstrated 
Successfully 



Competencies 



Assessment bv: 
Eval- 
Selt uator Other 



Notations: Leave 'blank if 
competency is demonstrated 
successfully; doqument 
exemplary performance or 
lack of achievement. 



Competency Cluster 1 - Planning 

1.1 Identified & Diagnoses Individual 
and Group Needs 

1.2 Specifies Learner Outcomes 

1.3 Determines Assessment Indicators 
for Each .Outcome 

1.4 Plans Focused Learning Activities 
Competency Cluster II " Learning 

2.1 Provides Effective Classroom 
Environment for Learning 

2.2 Uses Basic Instructional Skills 

2.3 Develops Concepts, Skills a 
Attitudes of 'Learners 

2.4 Uses Media, Resources * Strategies 
Competency Cluster III - Assessment 

3.1 Gathers Learner Outcome Data 

3.2 Analyzes 6 Uses Learner Outcome Data 

3.3 Uses Assessment Data to Improve 
Educational Program 

Coopentency Cluster IV - Humanizing Agent 
4.1* inhibits i Develop* Positive 
Self -Concept s 

4.2 Demonstrates Human Relations Skills 

4.3 Relates with Exceptional Learners 

4.4 Relates with Multicultural Learners 

4.5 Relates with Appropriate Age Level 
Learners 

Competency Cluster V - Professionalism 

5.1 Relates with Team, Peers and Other 
Professionals 

5.2 Relates with Community 

5.'3 Establishes 4 Implements Self- 
Development Program 

5.4 Demonstrates * Promotes Professional 
Under stetding fc Action 
Competency Cluster VI r- Subject Area 

6.1 Understands Subject Matter in 
Endorsement Area 

6.2 Organises * Applies Subject Matter 
Skills * Processes 

6.3 Develops Curriculum for Achieving 
Subject Area Coals * Objectives 
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Name 



teacher competency profile 
Position 



Goals for Professional Improvement 

Include specific job targets and aeans to achieve them. 
Check 1 if completed, 2 if to be continued, 3 if no progress 



Proposed 
Completion 
1 2 3 Quarter 



1. To: 
By: 



2. To: 
By: 



3. To: 
By: 



4. To: 
By: 



Genersl Evaluation Comments: 

Teacher or Trainee 



Appraisers ) 



Signatures indicate that the appraisal conference 
has been held and that the teacher or trainee has 
•aen and had opportunity to respond to the data 
in this Profile. 



Date 



Teacher or Trainee 



Appraiser's Signature I Title 
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The competencies are used to evaluate student teaching and other field 
experiences of trainees and are used even by fhe placement office intending 
reports about candidates to foture employers. Illustrating further the 
extent to which this change has become institutionalized and the close 
collaboration that exists between the school district and the university, 
this list of competencies has been adopted by the Plaxnview public schools 
as the basis on which its experienced teachers are evaluated* ' 

In response to a question" about the extent to which these competencies 
have become an integral part of the regular evaluation piocess in* the school 
district, a central office administrator in the district offefed ctiis detair 

Each new teacher is evaluated oh an annual basis and thereafter 
every thrfee years* These f. /aluations are made by seasoned 
persons — the buildiiig pri-'ipal, the assistant principal, \xid 
department heads — and for the most part are well accepted by 
teachers* • Thus there is, a common conceptual framework between 
the evaluation of student teachers and the evaluation of 
experiences through the set of competencies* These evaluations 
of experienced teachers are filed, one copy in the assistant 
superintendent for personnel's office and one copy^ in the 
building principal's office. One copy is kept by the teacher. 
The result is that each teacher in each school has a set ot job 
targets. There are thtee kinds of targets established eajch 
year:, district targets, iuildiiog targets, and personal targets 
for individual teachers, i'his system has been developing over a 
period of years, and the development of the university ^ 
competencies in Cycle 10 Teacher Corps were revised and adopted 
for use with experienced teachers. It has been a very useful set 
of concepts that has helped everyone. to become more spec ;c ic 
about their teaching and the work in the schools* The work has 
been thoroughly talked through with the teachers. 

Inasmuch as there is widespread participation by the district in 
the student teaching program at the university the teachers had 
internalized the ideas of competencies so that it was not af long 
step for' them to use a similar frame of reference in their own 
evaluation scheme. s 

A large proportion of the teachers trained by the university have their 
field experience in the Plainview public schools* The use of a^similar set 
of competencies hat, produced a remarkably high degree of congruence of 
thinking about the nature jf effective teaching between the university and 
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the hool district. Why ha* th^s lasting change, a set of common 
competencies, taken place £n Plainview? 

The existence of such a common point of view about teaching may be 
considered both a symptom and a cause of the close relationship between the ' 
district and university. It; has had a long history of growth, is firmly 
established, and is unfikely to disappear when Teacher Corps dollars cease. 

Among the l^st of possible causes cf lasting change, the following 
factors seem to have been influential in bringing about this first change to 
a competency-based program: 

(1) The Pbwes of the idea 

(2) The intervention strategy, and 

% 

(6) The method of introducing the change, * 



which are interrelated, and 

(4) Organizational motivation 

(8) The organization's past record 

(14) ^ Value consensus within the organization 

(15) The needs and demands of a changing society 
(17) Reputation of the users. 

t 

C* 

1.2 Increased Individualization of "Teacher Training Program 

One of the advantages claimed for a competency-based program — where 
what is to be achieved is clearly spelled out — is that a trainees 1 program 
can be individualized. Not all trainees enter at the same point of 
achievement, and individuals achieve at different rates. Therefore, greater 
individualization should be possible than when the program consists solely 



of a series of required courses that all trainees must complete in a 
standard sequence and period of time, the normal situation for mos' teacher 
education programs, io what extent has this far-reaching change of 
individualization been realized? The answer seeirs to be "only to a limited 
dfegrue. 1 Can students complete the program in less than 4 years it they 
demonstrate all. of the competencies? No instances where this had been the 
case were reported to us, even though we inquired. Uv all students take the 
same basic courses as outlined in each of the four phases? This seems to be 
true for tue most part. There has been, however^ some individualization in 
the fieldwor*. Students are observed and rated as to which competencies 
they have completed. They then direct their attention to those they have 
not yet mastered 

l 

1.3 Incr eased Attention to Training Middle School Teachers ^ 
The first school in Cycle 10 was a middle „ school; A perennial 

t 

coenr'air" in teacher education is that the middle school has had no distjrict 
teacher ttaining urogram. It is staffed with persons ^rained as elementary 
or high school teachers, i'he 'Teacher Corps grant' application claimed that 
the university would develop a distinct middle school emphasis. Has it done 
so? The evidence suggests that it has not, and the prospects are not good. 
The catalog' lists only one course on junior high school education A middle 
school credenti&x endorsement is included in their list ot endor: ents. A 
strong i .erest in this change has been exhibited by two prominent and 
influential Teacher Corps participants, one a school administrator and the 
other a project leader. But no strong leadership seems to have been pushing 
in :hi8 direction throughout the project. As one staff memoer stated: 

The middle school endorsement exist s, but it is struggling for 
survival... • The middle school program as a separate credential 
program has gotten sidetracked in all of the discussions about the 
reorganization* of the department. . Talk i« more about 
governance- power struggle. The potential for more atventtci to 
middle . school training may be greater now that elementary and * 
sewondary education a***» combined but it will take several years 
before the discussion might get around to this topic again. 
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The factors that may explain this failure are (1) lack of power of the 
idea, (5) no strong organizational motivation, (11) personnel overload 
problem, (14) the lack of value consensus, and (16) la^ of interest group 
pressure. 



1.4 Increased Amount of Field Experience for Train ees 

This has been one of the major achievements during the time of Teacher 
Corps. With the exception of Phase 1, to be discussed below, all phases 
have increased substantially the amount of time that trainees spend in the 
field, in the schools, and in the community, The chief enabling vehicle for 
this has been the establishment of six Teacher Education Centers by the 
university, which are now regularly funded on "hai 11 money. Experienced 
teachers are carefully selected and paid for by the university to supervise 
the field experiences of teacher trainees at the different scages ot their 
undergraduate program. Some of this work is now closely coordinated with 
the work of the Teacher~torps~iunded building coordinators in the teede v 
schools. 

This shift toward field-based work is in harmony with the university's 

intention in all of its training programs, which has been expressed 

if 

repeatedly in its proposals to Teacher Corps, it is also in harmony with 
Teacher Corps 1 guidelines as outlined in the Rules and Regulations and 
congruent with the dominant line of thinking throughout the country as 
expressed in the teacher training literature. 

The following factors appear to have been influential i/i bringing this 
change about : 

(1) Power of the idea 

(5) Organizational motivations 

(6) Value consensus 

(15) Nee^s and demands of changing society 
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(16) Interest group .pressures 
(18) Mandate from the government. 

'1.5 Changes in the Basic Courses and Operations in 
Phases 1, 2, 3, and 4 

The courses and credits required in the undergraduate teacher education 
program have been greatly affected by Teacher Corps. The competency-based 
program, which began with only a few of the subject matter fields 
participating, has now spread to all fields. The program has expanded under 
the influence of Teacher Corps from a 1-semester 9-credit program to 24-25 
units of credit spread over 4 years, with >inuch of it field based. 

Thus far, despite a number of attempts by the Teacher Corps leaders and 
others in the faculty, little or no cdange in the direction of competency~cr 
field-based activities has been made in Phase 1, Foundations of Education. 
Recently, Foundations of education has been combined under the departmental 
organization with Educational Psychology and Measurement. Will this change 
the situation? One of the strong leaders in bringing about changes in 
Phases 2 &nd 3 has expressed some, interest in working with the foundations 
staff to see what might be done. For the most part, our informants report, 
the staff in the Foundations phase is quite satisfied with how the program 
has been handled and sees no need for change* 

Unfortunately we were unable to interview members of the Foundations 
staff, so that our data rest on the perceptions of others* Several 
informants i«i the organization all concur independently. As one ot the key 
leaders in the teacher education program stated in outlining the four phases 
of the ptogram ,ind <the amount of change resulting from Teacher Corps: 

Phase 1 first-year students ate primarily organized arounU the 
Foundations of Education in which they hatfe 3 hours ot theory an<* 
1 nour of fieldwork. Unfortunately, the fieldwork never look 
place. The Foundations people seem unable to orient any ot their 
work to the field, so that the course remains a 4-hour theoretical 
block. 
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Phase 2 second-year students are built around the course that has 
.been spearheaded by our developmental psychologists, ihey have a 
good practical emphasis here. They observe in the field 
extensively* Lfor more details see change number 2 below]. 

Phase 3 is one of the most highly innovative aspects of the program 
and has been primarily influenced by Teacher Corps. Tnis is the 
pre-student-teachitig part of the program and is built around 
Educational Psychology, a learning theory course, which draws 
heavily on Skinnerian psychology and is integrated with the Special 
Methods courses. A new course in Curriculum is bfing added, 3 
hours of theory and 2 hours of practical work. Thifc is wh^re the 
new emphasis on educational equity is being concentrated. [See 
change 8 below. ] 

Phase 4 is the old traditional student teaching, which is strongly 
field based and is built around a course which has beef* expanded 
from 8 to 16 hQurs, plus the Secondary tiducat ron seminar These 
are new integrated blocks of time that are planned in a much more 
effective way than ever before. In is has been mainly influenced by 
the Teacher Corps program. Teacher Corps has financially supported 
the development of the new seminar. It has funded "several days of 
retreat including all the department chairmen anch the dean's 
office. In all of this planning at Plainview, ieacher Corps is an 
integral part of the program, whereas where 1 worked before in a 
Teacher Corps program we always 4at "over there and were not 
considered part of the regular team". 

> 

It appears clear that Phases 2, 3, and 4 have changed substantially and 
are still doing so. Teacher Corpe has had a prominent though not sole role 
in producing t»*is change, ieacher Corps has also had a lasting impact on 
the rich array of materials that have been available to teach these 
courses. One of the specialists in Social Studies pointed to a large shelf 
full of instructional materials that she said had greatly enriched her 
teaching, all having been supplied by ieacher Corps funds. 

What forces contributed to the notable failure lo change Phase l't tour 
factors 3tand out' (I) Lack of power of the idea as perceived by the 
Foundations people. It is apparent that they consider the idea ot 
competency-based education to be weak. Accordingly, they do not feel that 
their work should be changed in this direction. (2) The intervention 
strategy was very poor, according to one informant who stated that "our 
approach to the foundations people was way otf h ase= Wc did not talk to 
them in their own terms." (8) £hi past rec^rJ of the foundations group is 
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net one of much change. History and Philosophy are the most standardized 
parts ot the system, not only in Plainview but in other places in the 
country. (14) The value consensus was clearly lacking to sustain this kind 
of change. s 

Why have the other three phases changed and not Phase 1? The most 
persuasive explanation lies in the nature ot the people who are responsible 
for the work. «?or example, in Phase 2 a relatively young, highly m-.ivated 
psychologist had a series of ideas that she wanted to test and develop. 
Teacher Corps funds enabled her to have this opportunity, which she then 
took advantage of, to the widespread satisfaction of those affected b> the 
program, is reflected in the second major change in our list, No. 2. 



Change 2. Fo rmula infi and Applying a New Conceptualization 
of Student Development and Instructi onal Treatment 

The second major change resulting from Teacher Corps is woven- 
prominently throughout the record. In our initial interview with the dean 
he stated, 

What are the most signif icant^things . we have accomplished/ First 
and forenst is' the work of our profesaor in developmental 
psychology, in the two basic courses taught in the teacher 
education program, especially in the i irst course, -here Teacher 

Corps has had a major impact I: h-a also had a major impact 

on her graduate-level course in adolesc ?nce. . .and she is now 
developing a third course that grows directly out of her ie ache i 
Corps work in using the concepts of conciett and transitional 
operations growing out of the work of Piaget.... ihe, teachers ot 
these courses have leaned a lot. Unfortunately they haven t 
published anything yet- Here have been definite behavior 
changes on the part of me^btrs of the faculty. ISee change 1U 
' below]. 

In cur interviews with this professor, we inquired whether the 
materials that she had developed, which seemed to be so well received by so 
many people, had been put in ary published form so that they coult' be snared 
more widely. She responded, "xou are putting pressure on me just as the 
dean has." ' The dean stated "She cou^Ld publish if she only scheduled her 
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time. I think she will. Sixty percent yes, forty percent no, without 
Teacher Corps it would have been ten percent yes, ninety percent no with 
little or no chance." In a subsequent field visit 9 months later, in a 

£ 

response to an inquiry as to what had transpired since our last interview, 
she immediately responded^ by going to the bock shelves and handing over 
three papers, one of which was already in press, and before we lett she gave 
us a fourth paper. "What happened to cause this? 11 we asked. "You and the 
dean pushed me»" "What di^ .you have to cut out ot your life?" "Nothing, 
I've done more this year than ever before." She is worried that, as federal 
programs aire phased out, "our work, will be showed up, but we will keep these 
things going anyway, somehow." 

S 

During the year, instead of reducing her load with Teacher Corps funds, 
she used the dollars to buy an assistant, "who has been most productive in 
doing some super 'practical data gathering on three populations which we did 
not have information op before." The diagnostic instruments for cognitive 
learning have been developed, and she is now training people to use them. 
P&rt of the material has been published in a recent national professional 
Yearbook . She reported enthusiastically about some work she was doing in 
one of the elementary schools in the district, growing out of the course she 
had taught at the school in response to teacher requests. 

This material from the transcript illustrates how changes in programs 

begin to permeate the system and become institutionalized. Further evidence 

of institutionalization is provided in the following statement by this same 
i 

psychologist: 

We want to incorporate essential research in how children are 
taught. We are trying to find out what teachers need to know 
about kids in order to teach them effectively....' leacher 
training must be field based* it cannot just be done 
theoretically.... My experience thus far is that on-campus 
classes are not nearly as etfective as the oft-campus classes, 
the support for which began in Cycle 10 of Teacher Corps. Our 
Phase 2 courses are now essentially field based. It w&s 
supported by Teacher Corps before but: has been picked up by the 
department this year, and future fusing will be entirely on hard 
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money.... Field-based courses 'ake more time, and you have to 
have fewer students. We are now working out a system where the 
perscn who is teaching the field-based course can receive double 
pay. 

Ope test of institutionalization is to speculate on,what would happen 
if the person mainly responsible tor the innovation were to leave. We asked 
this professor, "Would these g>od things continue to happen if you were not 
here?" She responded,* "I don't really know if it would go on if 1 were not 
here, We have just hired a n*w psychologist this year to work in the 
teacher training program along the lines I have been following. This is a 
cenure track positidp, which suggests that the idea is becoming 
institutionalized. 1 have had fome success in working with school people in 
the field, and the department is beginning to understand this. Both ot the 
top candidates for this new monition had good practical experience. This 
*<Jfild not have happened earlier. Thus, it seems that the idea is becoming 
rooted in many aspects of the institution, even to the point of recruiting 
faculty members in tenure ti%ck positions to execute the new ideas. 

What are the explanations tor this second major change becoming 
institutionalized? Che most obvious one was not even listed in our original 
study design: the presence of an unusually creative and highlj motivated 
person. (V The power ot the idea iu a clearly related factor. She has an 
idea t»at is strongly striking a responsive chord in the lives of teachers 
in classrooms. ii) The intervention strategy of working closely with 
teachers in :he field, develop' ng materials that they can use, helping them 
diagnose their pupils' learning styles, *nd so forth, is clearly working 
well. This is allied closel> with .6), the method ot introducing the 
change. (12), the control of resources, is clearly a factor in bringing 
about these changes. (10>, the reward stru^.ure, seems to be pushing this 
person to publish the results ot her work, w.iich mean* it can be shared more 
widely beyorvj Flainview by professional colleagues in other institutions, 
"his factor thus relates to dissemina** ioi. as well as to inptitutic-»alizat ion 
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Change 3* Ihe Changes in the Courses: Structure, Place ot 
Offering, Content and fcmphas^ s 

, The overlapping nature of our categories ot change becomes clear as we 
begin to discuss Number 3* In both Change 1 and Change 2, it was necessary 
to refer to changes in courses and parts thereof, in anticipation, changes 

4 

in courses will be referred to in forthcoming sections 5 (on Special 
Education), 6 (iHh's Participation in Inservice education) , 7 (the 
Community), 8 (Equity), 9 (impact on Individuals). 

The dean expressed the vx*w that changes in courses are important: 
M Five years from now what will be the impact of Teacher Corps' It is 
important to find out what happens to individual courses, as this is where 
much significant and lasting change takes place* 

The addition of entirely new courses is not found as frequently in the 
documented instances of change as is the modification of existing courses* 
Changing parts* cf courses that are already in the curriculum is rauc'i more 
common. 

Our evidence about changes in courses comes more from tr*<* statements ol 
faculty members and program directors' reports than trom a documented 
comparison of earlier and later syllabuses, which might be a more valid way 
of documenting change but was not possible within t te constraint! of this 
study. The reports by faculty are quite persuasive* For example, in the < 
case of Special Education, a Key informant stated: 

Teaching strategies modeled in the Teacher Corps materials have 
been very jf fectiv*. • . • They have impacted our courses and how 
• they are taught. ••• My course, Education AXA, is competence 

based and has been intluenced in a fundamental way by the Teacher 
Corps experience. •• . It's taught off campus. I take the course 
to them* . . . 1 proposed an instructional model*.** It was 
printed by Teacher Corps and made available to all the trainees 
and faculty..** I have been developing models ever since, i 
have changed my instruction substantially as a result of this 
experience* It is much more individualized* It is built on a 
conceptual base from Bandura aU bloom. As a result, our work is 
now individualized in a way thai it never was betore* We use 
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criterion-Uased evaluation* The National Conference of Teacher 
Corps really impacted me* It was skill-oriented, and I was 
fundamentally influenced to put the material into operation when 
I came back to the university. 

Among the enumerated factors causing this type of change, mainly 
changes in courses, these figure prominently: (1) the power of the idea* 
(12) control of resources, seems to be present in many cases. 119) * ^ 
technical assistance may be a critical element; it certainly was in the case 
of Special Education. A factor unlisted in our original group is the 
readiness and openness of persons responsible for courses* Another unlisted 
factor that seems to make this type of change relatively frequent is locus 
of control. Courses, especially parts thereof, are almost totally under the 
control of an individual faculty member and, therefore, are relatively easy 
to change if the individual is so*" disposed* Of course, the opposite can be 
true,^as was cited earlier in the case of the Foundations of Education. 

Change 4. Involvement of the Elementary Education Department 

Teacher Corps' impact at the time of our first visit to Flainview had 
been confined mpinly to the secondary education training program for 
undergraduates* With the advent of Programs 73 and 79, where a feeder 
school system for all levels—primary, middle, and high school—was 
mandated, a renewed effort to involve the elementary education department 
was launched* The effort had had little effect at the time of our original 
visit* There was at that time also a pessimism about the future. The 
ieacher Corps director considered this to be relatively infertile ground for 
development ; 

We put an elementary education professor on our payroll this 
year, but we did not get much of her time* We will try again 
next year* The elementary program has not yet attempted to build 
anything around the competencies* 

An interview with the' chairman of the Elementary Education Department, a 
distinguished, successful leader, both locally and nationally, revealed 
little knowledge about or concern with the Teacher Corps program. 




Ten months later, the situation 1 iad changed dramatically* A 
departmental reorganization had brought elementary and secondary education 
together, and the former head of elementary education was made head of the 
new division. This time he- spoke in knowledgeable and supportive terms 
about the Teacher Corps, in contrast with our first interview. In the 1 
meantime, he has been actively visiting Teacher Corps operations, expressing 
keen interest in seeing if the good work, which he now knows more about, 
continues, tie is making plans for finding hard money for the worthwhile 
work to continue as Teacher Corps dollars disappear. In referring to one 
aspect of the program that had been considered to be somewhat uncertain for 
the future, he reached into his files and pointed to budgeting provisions 
. v that had been made for the following year and commented, "Inese are hard 
dollars and will not be eliminated." 

In an earlier explanation of why eletaentary education had not been 
involved, it was reported that "they,*' meaning the elementary depaitment 
head and his staff* did not believe in competence-based teacher education. 
In this second interview, the new director indicated that "the teacher 
education program is dedicced to Expanding field experiences, improving 
quality and quantity, providing it earlier and in a structured fashion..*. 
We work within a competency-based structure." Wnen queried about whether 
this applied to elementary education, he countered, "Well, we use different 
language ana we have somewhat different emphases, but we will work this out 
over a period of time." Returning later to the same topic, he statea: 
"There is need for a variety of approaches; no one delivery system should 
dominate completely." fhis unexpected direction that has taken place in 
involving elementary education would seem to be due largely to an 
unanticipated event, a departmental reorganization in the college. 

Changes in perceptions about people and about styles of leadership are 
1 interestingly illustrated here. One early explanation of why secondary and 
not elementary education was being influenced was that the secondary 
education leaders were more democratic and open to change. The elementary 
program was more of a strong, decisive operation by a man "who runs his 
department with an iron hand." But here in his account of what happened as 
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this "strong man" became the new division head. In discussing the 
transition, he said: 

W£ have 64 persons in the new organization.... It has been a 
smooth transition.... All but one person seems to be accepting 
it. We have given a lot of consideration to governance. 

When asked how the change had been made, he stated: 

I took a chance. I appointed an ad hoc executive group and told 
them to develop a new program ot governance. We had two 
entities, I told them, and if ve were really going to act like 
one department, we would have to have some kind of e unified 
governance structure. This committee worked wel^. ihey gave me 
advice and I took it. I told them when they started work that I 
would stand Aside, let them figure things out, and I would go 
along with their recommendations. 

v 

Later, an informant who served on the task force independently 
confirmed what had happened: 

We went through a long discussion with small groups of the 
faculty, with various itrrat ioaa^of proposals fintil we had a 
system on which there was consensus, keeping the new director 
informed at all times, so that when we finally had a system in 
place, there was no difficulty. 

The new center director concluded our interview with the statement: 

When Teacher Corps dollars end, we will have thought about the 
problem and have had sufficient flexibility 6f how to do things 
that we can incorporate the desirable features that have been 
demonstrated from Teacher Corps in a variety of ways. 

f 

Another view, this time from an involved principal, comments about the 
continuation of changes: ^ 

I 

We began thirking early about continuation, ihis has been 
accelerated duving thin last year of planning in Program 79. 
Teacher Corps has meant doing what we wanted co do anyway but 
doing it faster ar*i better. We fully intend to continue what we 
have under way when federal dollars cease. 

In the case of elementary education, ve cave an instance in which a 
marked change occurred between visit one and visit two. Earlier, a desired 
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change had not taken place and pessimism about the future prevailed* That 
W9S reversed. The readiest explanation is that, (5) the organizational 
motivation, and the structure had changed. (7) planning for post-Teacher 
Corps support, was also operating. 

Change 5. Impact gn Special Education Program at the irih 

In addition to the teacher training program in secondary education 
where Teacher Corps has had a great impact, the special education program 
has been substantially influenced in a lasting way. The dean stated in out 
initial interview, "Most particularly we have impacted special education 
through Teacher &<>rp s. "/The impact of Teacher Corps on special education 
was well illustrated in the quotation above, in the section on course 
changes, from a special education faculty member* it has been a two-way 
street* One of the reasons for this influence is the Teacher Corps 
philosophy and approach, which is very similar to that espoused Dy the 
Special education Department, for example, with regard to the placement or ^ w 
handicapped students in regular classrooms as much as possible, a practice 
referred to as "mainst reaming*" As a result of being exposed to materials 
in an except ional-^hild component of the program, a number of interns are 
going into or have been expressing an interest in becoming special education 
teachers; 

The middle school, which is -the flagship of the Teacher Corps 
enterprise, is considered to be the Special education Department's best 
field site* Its M.A. students do their fieldwork in that school. 

This already institutionalized change and promise for substantial added 
changes 'in the future stems from (14) value consensus, (15) the needs of a 
changing societv, (16) interest group pressures and (18) a mandate from the 
federal government* 

The Teacher Corps program is organized around a detailed statement of 
special competencies, which also carried over to the special education 
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programs. The mandate of Teacher Corps is tnat all educational personnel 
trained under Teacher Corps should hav« the opportunity to improve their 
competency to identify children" with learning and behavioral problems, 
diagnose the special needs of those children, and prescribe learning 
situations to meet those needs. This goal is taken directly trom t the Rules 
and Regulations and is referred to as the exceptional child component. A 
groundswell of support for better provision for the handicapped has been 
under way for more 'nan a decade, being expressed in influential terms with ' 
the passage of Public Law 94-142. In addition, the handicapped hav^e become 
increasingly strong advocates for themselves and constitute a powerful 
pressure group in society. 



Change 6. Increased Activity of ttie Pit. Facul ty in Inservice Education 

The Teachers College at Plainview University has,%along withmost other 
education faculties across the 'country during the last decade, given a high 
priority to increasing its attention to inservic^" education. Beginning 
heavily in Cycle 10, Teacher Corps also shitted its attention to inservice 
education. This congruence of interest was one motivating force that led 
the university to seek a Teacher Corps grant. One faculty member, in 
responding to an inquiry about what impact Teacher Corps has had on the 
university, stated: •* 

We have new goals for the 1 80s/ and are attempting to devote 70* 
of our. time to inservice education. This probably has been 
influenced by Teacher Corps in a substantial way. ihe 3-day 
retreat sponsored by Teacher Corps was a critical event, enabling 
us to move forward with inservice education. 

' * 3 

The transcript of our field notes is saturated with examples of efforts 
by the university to strengthen its outreacii to teachers ^nd administrators 
in the field. This attempt has taken many forms, one of which is the 
offering of courses at the field site. A central facilitating vehicle has 
been the resource center concept, which the, Teacher Corps project has 
advanced. Its roots may be traced back to Cycle i0, but it has emerged as 
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a full-blown idea in Program 79, where it is becoming expanded, modified and 
more firml ^embedded. As one school principal said: 

A new teature which has been brought about by Teacher Corps is 
the resource center concept, a philosophical idea rather than a 
special physical place. It represents a way in which teachers 1 
and administrators 1 needs can be made' explicit and "contracts' 1 
written to secure help on specific tasks from interns, university 
faculty, community persons, and others. It is now being referred 
to more as resource/support process than as center, but the idea 
continues to grow, and there is some optimism that it will not 
only last in the feeder school systems but will spread throughout 
the system. It represents a vital and practical force in the 
ongoing program. < 

« - 

Closely related to the resource center concept are the roles of the Q 

building coordinator and the teacher center director. In order to 

facilitate the inservice education program and better to coordinate 

university efforts in the schools, a half-time building coordinator position 

va^s funded with Teacher Corps dollars and is reported to^oe working 

extraordinarily well. Will it continue after Teacher Corpa dollars cease? 

"This is something we want very much to institutionalize," says the 

director. How will it be done? , They indicate that they are now discussing 

the possibility of having the building coordinator role assumed by the 

teacher center director, which is Ilready an institutionalized role jointly 

appointed and paid for by the university and the ptiblic schools on hard 

money. This illustrates om of the prominent pro 2ss_s by means o£ which 

good ideas become institutionalised, namely, incorporating new tasks into 

existing roles. 

These two positions of ouilding coordinator and teacher center director 
can be clarified by reference to th2 work of a stall person at one of the 
local feeder schools who now occupies both roles. As teacher center 
director, she sees to the management of all the persons who are assigned to 
the school from the university as a part ot the teacher training program. 
This is an assignment of considerable magnitude. For example, at the (i&g 
of our interview, there were approximately 40 students at the school site, 
' from the training program, sophomore-level course* Ihey spent l* or 3 hours 
per weeic at the school. There were five -trainees in Phase 3, which is 
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lighter than, normal— there- are usually aboui 10 or 15 per semester— and 
there were 26 student teachers dV^> a8e 4 * ihus » a total of • «PP™ xiinate ly 
75 persons from #ie' university w^rewoiT^ng in the school, .whielvhas a 
faculty of \25 persons.- ltiis saturation of the "school with trainees trom 
one stage or another of their training has been normal for a long time. In 
this person's half-time work as building coordinator. for Teacher Corps, she 
collaborates on alf of the inservice education activities sponsored by the ' 
Teacher Corps, attempts to coordinate them with the staff development 
activities of the public school program, and looks after the interests of 

the interns as theV work on their contracts in the schools. 

, / ■ . 

I V 

The tefrcher' resource support center 'idea Represents a- vital and 
p.-actical link between the university and the schools and expands the 
university' s outreach to the schools. . Mucn would no doubt have happened in 
the university's involvement in inservice education without, the i'eacher 
Corps presence. But Teacher Corps has accelerated and made much more 
powerful the university's activities in inservice education and* has 
certainly improved their effectiveness. % 

The explanations for the success ot this effort lie Target in U5) the 
needs and demands of a changing society, and a changing educational scene. 
Dwindling enrollments in preservice education require that education 
faculties look elsewhere tor work, lest they become obsolete and disappear. 
This relates clearly to (5) organizational motivation. Jpservice is a 
mandate in the Rules and Regulations (18), and Teacher Corpf, Washington no • 
doubt has been a eontributing factor in providing technical^ assistance (19). 



Change 7. Greater Community Involvement 



A major feature of the Teacher Corps Rules and Regulations, beginning 
in Programs 78 and 79, is t^ie community component. An elected community 
council' i» mandated, and the chairperson is designated as v one ot a minimum 
of three on the governing policy board, {low has tflis worked out in 
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Plainview? .Reactions are mpre mixed about this than about o'ther part^ of 
the*program. That it has' received major attention, there^ls little doubt'. 4 
Our field notes on this topic ate disproportionately laige. Judgments range 
from "It is one of the mosu if not the most, important and needed^ 
components,.... What has t?een accomplished is remarkably and will have a > 
lasting effect/ 1 to "Th^Tcommunity component of feacher Corps is the 
pro&ably biggest' headache. . . . l)t is atiii only a token gesture that will 
Uisap^ear as fast as the federal dollars." in terms ot a probe as to what 
had hAppei\ed on the two fronts ot collaboration, and community, the dean 
indicates: $ t 

The community has interacted with the university in an intimate 
f way for a long time predatit^ T.eacher Corps. Plainview is a 
different town when you talk about community involvement. lhere 
is much leas activ^ involvement from the low-income segment ot 
the pojpmunitylo The university- is located in the older area, ' 
where mQre v of the low- income people are located, and ttfere has 
always been anVeasy relationship between the university and the 
people of this \.rea. Because of thi^ c lose, proximity ot .the ' 
university to low-income population! we have infQipmal as well as 
formal contacts with'no strong town-gown differentiation. 
Plainview is really a very homogeneous community. f he re, a re less 
than 4jjt minority statewide and Plainview is about the same. 
Schools qualify foz Title! I funds because of low income, not ' 
because of ethnicity. > , 

V 

Community participation has been taken seriously by all parties. The - 
dean s office refers to it as one of the twc major thrusts: 

\ /• 

Many of the university faculty have had lit£ le^experience in* 
working x with the community. Now they are bfeing forced to <fo so 
more actively. Cooperative efforts reflected in the community 
v council and in the advisory council bring all elements together. 
£his(kind of collaboration will no doubt last.... it has already 
become institutionalised in one school and will in the' ot&er 
two. We need more adequate structure to deal with community 
concerns about schools* 



Some informants are pessimistic and emphasize the (negative and 
difficult features. Others emphasize positive accomplishments. Overall, 
there is some evidence that things a e getting better with time. 
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The -problematic sidY comes out in different way*. A knowledgeable and 



community person states it in thii way: 



The community .component of Teacher Corps i* probably the bivgest 
headache. Trying to secure active participation is an uphill 
battle and we haveV't realised it yet. There are a number of 
concerns, the/aHn one beijng that citirens are inclined to say, 
'<ou teachers( ajre trained. Uo your job, leave us slone; tell us 
what you're doing but don't involve^us in too many *ways. ' *e are 
already going to too many meetings.'/ As far as theif children 
are concerned, they wotld rather go take a walk *iith their 
children in the park or read them a book in the evening, which is 
more important than attending meetings'.. 

An educator in the schools, when asked hew she felt about the community 
component, says: 

I don't feel v«ry good about it. ho very difficult to get 

more community involvement a ltd ge to do something 

meaningful*." They had a workshop in the year, whrch 

several co^unlky members wKp attended thought was valuable* but 
I thought it was rather thin stuff:." ihey seemed* to enjoy getting 
together this year, but there is still not, too much action and 
follow- through. j 

In the twelfth cycle they had Community aides, but these were 
eliminated in ttfe current program, And 1 think this^waa a 
seritfus mistake. The community program has, to some extent, been 
in 'the- doldfums since then. 

Things did not get off to tl^e best possible start, tor example, 

Tfie cotomunity-wide election mandated in th* Teacher Corps 
J regulations was a farce. We already had community groups 

operating. We did not need a new one. We have now modified the 
process so tfcat these already existing community groups nominate 
persons to serve on the*coramunity council, which is much more 
effective than trying* to have a community-wide election. Our 
geographic area is so large that people in Qne part of the , ( 
community do not know those in another part of the community. 
The service -are* under the feeder school system takes up almost 
half of the city. At the beginning we had a number of ^ 
meeting-goers. This has subsided to some extent. We stepped up 
our community^participation halfway through the cycle and have 
been gaining ground ever since. There 'are a number of community 
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centers in operation in the, city, including one for Indians and 
one for blacks. We've had some problems with our " representation 
because we did not have any persotis elected from the area as' a 
whole. Tnis was discussed with Che monitor from Washington, who 
suggested we try to. have ,districtwide -elections, and this helped 
' ^to overcome some of our problems* 

- Th*2'original chairperson of the community council constituted a problem 
during the first year. % ' 

- ; • * 

' ' ' \ * ' 

• She had some private-agendas regarding school district policies 
and practices that Hfd nothing to do with Teacher Corps, and that 
^ got in the way. Also she had no id*JT how large and complex the 
job was until, she went to the regional training sessions and came 
4 back overwhelmed. When she returned she wanted to follow the 
federal guidelines^ on governance literally, and this caused 6 
considerable •amount of difficulty. 

c The particular problem .Elated to the respective roles ot the advisory, 
board and the policy board. The advisory board was a holdover from Cycle* 10 
and tjycle 12, and it actually functioned very well as the governing group* n 
"It had Always been the real power in Teacher Corps," stated the director* 
When? the first, commtfnity council chairperson' insisted tHfey were not meeting 
the Teaeher Corps guidelines by naving the dean, the superintendent and tne 
chairperson of the community council se^ve as the official policy board, 

0* 

they decided to form the polity board. According to the. director, however, 
the real power ist ill is in the hands of the larger and much more 
representative advisory board. All matters are taken up ttyere befofe they 
are ever brought to the policy board, wKich approves what has been through 
the advisory board. The community coordinator feels that this fhsistence on 
the part ot the original chairperson had a beneficial effect on the project 
by requiring the dean and the superintendent to pay more attention to * 
Teacher Corps tnan would otherwise have been ^he case. Several pieces ot 
evidence wejre brought forth by other informants to indicate that Che policy 
board has really been an added fifth wheel in the machinery. It would be 
better, this community council chairperson thought,* if there were a joint 
school and community council but that a preponderance of community people v 
would be necessary to keep fc^em from being dominated by the professionals. 
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A Teacher Corp* staff member expressed reservation about the'^ommuoity 
component by noting: 

The school/compunity impact is unsure; I'm unsure of what can be 
, done here. There is much talking and often disappointment; about 
what happens. In the tenth cycle, they attempted to involve 
parents with instructional work in the schools* This quickly 
degenerated into a very "formal" procedure with litle innovation 
and not much impact. The general attitude ttiat comes through 
sooner or later is that "teachers are hired to teach, let them. do 
tt^ir job. They can inform us about what ,ia happening, yes, but 
don g t ask us to help." This is probabLy the dominant parental view . 
and is probably not .changed as a result of/feacher Corps^or any 
, other attempts at community involvement. Educators readily accept 
this view and use it as an excuse to not bother about further 
involvement. The Teacher Corps party line is more involvement , but 
they have no definitions. To them, involvement means much more 
than working in classrooms. I question whether the community 
council now represents genuine community participation. 

One person who had been active in the community component stated: 

With a new community council chair and added experience, matters 
are beginning to work better this year, we are beginning to dq 
more things now. Communication is opening up. University faculty 
come to our meetings and explain things* We have be*n asked to 
come in to talk about community in one. of the curriculum classes* 
The community is learning to ask more penetrating question*. We 
- have only one person who is strongly antagonistic to the 1*"., but 
.this seems to be diminishing as we continue our discussions and 
develop some trust. Community people are not as intimidated b> v 
the university folks as they are, by the school administrators a ' 
problem which we are trying to work on now. 

Another* informant^ reported: 

» 

The community council is working ruucTi better under the leadership 
of the new chairperson. Things have gone much more smoothly 
during the year,- and a number of constructive activities have 
taken place.. We have had a businessmen's luncheon *which was 
planned at the middle school, a grandparents, day which' was 
arranged at the elementary school, and we had an outstanding open 
house at the secondary school, with mo^ parents iib attendance 
than ever before. All of these have been directly influenced hy 
Teacher Corps. The high school tommunity coutvctl which ha<< b^fen 
formed earlier is now working actively. The council is /lirecrly 
the result of the Anvqlvement ot several 'parsons in the Teacher 
Corps community council and the training they received at a 
regional training meeting sponsored by Teacher Corps. 
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The director yent on to stale that: 

* < 

We, have a good start in involving the community—many more 
* contacts with community ageniiefc than t we have ever had before. . 
Parents just drop in to^the schools or call up and° ask questions. 

When queried as to whether or not the community coordinator, paid for 
by Teacher Corps, would ae institutionalized and become a regular member ot 
the staff, the director emphasized that'there had been a statewide 7% lid 
placed on all increases of expenditures, so that the chances of having any 
new kinds of positions were quite remote. He indicated that there was need 
to document much more of what the community coordinator had been doing and 
report on It more before the people would insist that the position be 
contihped. M We will continue the position for the next year or two, but i 
doubt if {he the dollars in Years 4 and 5 will be there, even though we 
strongly want them to be." '* 

^ The communify component has not found its way very much into the, 
university's thinking' and operatibns, several informants Agreed. "The tie 
between the University and the„ community will probably be lost as federal 
funding ceases 

c 

The high school community council ii reported to be getting stronger 
all the time. It has been active and participated in a considerable amount 
of planning. It was not effective the first year, much more useful and 
interesting things, have been done this year, ihe group likes being together 
and is not meeting just to be meeting. They planned an open house for 
community members, wh^fch was overwhelmingly successful: more than 1,200 
people showed up. They provided guest speakers and are experiencing muoh 
pore constructive leadership from the chairperson. The principal has been 
very nurturing in his relationship *ith the. council and sees it as a 
positive influence on the school, liven at this early stage, it would serin 
to be well on it>a way to inatitutibnaiUation- There seems to be no reasoa 
why it should not continue after. Teacher Corps funding ends, and there is 
considerable argument, for its continuation. 
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On the other side, .an informant says, "Community is still only a token 

interest in the university, and nothing likely will happen." ihe dean, wh$n 

* * 

asked Whether the community council would continue, stated: "probably not, 
nor will the policy advisory board." Will this mean that the Community . 
component will be lost? Both the dean and the director began to engage in a 
conversation with «ach other as to what might be done in order to see that 
this aspect, which had >een valuable, could become institutionalized.* They 
came up with an idea originally "suggested by the dean that, inasmuch as 
there vas a policy advisory board in each of the teaclter centers that had, 
been established by the univer*ity in the various public schools, they might 
consider how these boards could take on the community liaison function and 
thus become a part of the regular activities of the Plainview public schools 
and the university. *$he community coordinator position would disappear with 
the end of Teacher Corps 'funding, but this role might then be taken on by 
the teacher center directors, as the teacher centers, have a cadre of people, 
who are paid one-half by the university and one-half by the Plainview public 
schools. There seemed to be a tacit understanding betweeij the director and 
tfre dean that this was a good issue to have raised and that they* could work 
now to see what could be done toward institutionalization. This is another 
example of incorporating new roles with old roles oo that the work can 
become iostitutionalized. 

Returning to how much the university has been influenced tq give more 
attention U> community in its regular program, senior faculty member 
said: "Not i^ch. Maybe ws're doing a little more, but not very much." 
Another faculty member added, "we are |rying to emphasize cluster *ive 
competencies, which includes the community, in one of our seminars." Still 
another faculty member said, "The community component has not affected the 
basic teacher training program very much." 

f 

One key/schoql district participant pointed out the positive* benefit of 
the importance of community participation thus: 

Teacher Corps has also had a big impact on community involvement 
with regards 'to the school district, in having our schools more 
firmly rooted in the community. This' is very important, and we 
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ire making strides every day* Communication between parexfts and 
teachers is essential; We've been derelict in this in , the past. 
Having a community person here .in the. school has been a great 
asset* , It should be. incorporated into all schools. Parents are 
involved in this school more than ever before. In the^past, much 
of their involvement has been on the negative side* They came to 
school only when there were troubles* The issue has not been 
fully resolved, but it makes it much easier for uo to have a 
positive and 'regular 'relationship with the parent*' We use the 
community coordinator and workshops to provide us with parental 
input* Qkne of the # unf ortunate aspects, of course, is that the 
children of the minority and the poor aR not as involved as we 
would like* v This is very difficult to bring about, but it is 
quite clear that parents, over the. last few years, have a much 
more comfortable feeling about being in school and talking with 
the teachers and administrators and feel free to express their 
judgments* 

Asked whether or not this added community emphasis in the schools had any 
impaction the university program, he replied, "No, the community component 
has not influenced the University program very much* 11 

The pew director of the Curriculum and Instruction Center, in respoiise 
to an inquiry about the community, indicated' that the university side of 
community participation has not been very much dealt with* he thought, 
however,, that probably the university was going to get into this matter, not 
from the curriculum and education side, but probably more in terms of 
getting support from the community on the basis of providing financial 
support for the schools* We raised the question as to whether the same kind 
of thing might be done on the community aspects of university training as 
had just been .completed so successfully on the equity side of matters* He 
listened carefully and said maybe that was an idea that ought to be ^ 
pursued* we discussed this later with the direetor, who saicl tHfet something 
might be heard from that* 

There is ambivalence and contradictory evidence regarding the community 
component* Clearly, there is less satisfaction on the. part of the 
university personnel with what has been accomplished than on other aspects s 
of the program* The university has not been* affected as much' as the public 
schools, and there is less evidence of lasting effect* What factors might 
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explain this? there have been some problems in how the change was 

introduced (number 6). Jhe university educators do not have a^long history 

of community involvement (number 8). Most powerful probably, is the fact 

that educational professional* still do not feel at ease sharing power with 

those they consider to be inexpert,, spite of the growing evidence that 
.sharing poWfer increases power (Joyce, 

The university is a step further away than the public schools in 
responding to the immediate community. This may account for the grea'ter 
success of this mandated part of leacher Corps in the public schools. 

i 

Change 8, Greater Attention to Equity 

Equity, as defined in the Plainview schools, refers Co multicultural 
education, uiainat reaming, and sex equity. Ope of the most prominent 
accomplishments during the year between field visits 1 land 2, has been 
development of a comprehensive program on equity and its implementation in 
the schools and the' university training program. We saw the beginning in 
our first visit, the .accomplishment in 1 year has been impressive. As a 
univefaity staff member who took the lead-in the development explained: 

We have ma4e gr$at progress with our new emphasi* on equity, which 
encompassess multicultural education, mainstreaming in Special 
Education, and in sex equity, leachet Corps has played a Major 
" rple in bringing about the multicultural aspect of this emphasis. 

The, staff member^reported on an equity weeV that had developed as a 
part of this endeavor *d provided copies of materials thilt indicated how 
ttvis work wa* integrated with* all other aspects of the program. * He 
commented on the role played by the public schools, by the state department 
of education, and by the university. There seems to be no question in his 
mind, and it has been^mentioned by everyone with whom we spoke, that this i 
already a regular part of the program. 
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Another key staff member seated: 

I t 

There has been a source of pressure pn all the professors to 
include something in their .program on mains t reaming community 
education, sex education, and mult icultural education.- We decided 
to add a unit of credit to thp. program and are now Having' a" 
concentrated week of attention to these matters, it seems to be 
working. ^lt is a part of Phase 3 of our training program, if the 
current success, is any indication* this program will be 
institutionalized as a direct result ol Teacher Cojrps efforts. 

The strategy has beeji to add unite to the professional sequence, of 
courses not to have a separate course on equity, but rather to' integrate it 
into all aspects. ^ 1 

It is becoming already a part of the regular program, not a 
separate course but as an integral part of the teacher education 
requirement < v ; 

4 

Two new competencies have been added to the old iist. This concern 
• <? 
.exists in the public schools, too, as'one administrator indicated: 

. / • ' 

Educational equity is a big emphasis with us now. *A11 
.probationary teachers in the district must -satisfy standards with 
regard to their understanding of educational equity and have 
competence in pursuing goals related thereto before they achieve 
' tenure. , 

What-srer the explanatory factors for this rapid success of moving 
equity considerations toward institutionalization? The most prominent and 
powerful factor \s (15) the needs and demands .of a changing society. Also 
significant is (18) a mandate from Teic her Corps Washington, furthermore, 
equity is new sAodard in the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCAT£), and the state department of education alsoMias v 
been exerting its influence in applying standards, in this area. (16; 
interest group pressure, no doubt has exercised an important influence. The 
interyentttn strategy, (2) seems to have helped things along, as has lb) the 
method for introducing the change. The control of resources (12) applies to 
the development of materials, and substantial technical assistance I 19 J has 
been forthcoming for several years. The convergence ot so many different 
factors sheds some light on why the institutionalization ot equity has taken 
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place so rapidly. What will happen if the pressure goes away? Will 
conditions slip b&ct> rapidly? It is difficult to conclude* What has been 
achieved may be 'more superficial than many claim, but it seems that some 

s m. 

significant first* steps have been taken* 

. f 

i 

Change 9. Approach of the IttE.to and Methods o f Working with the LfcA 

The strength and lasting character of the working relationship between 
the' I4£ and the L£A in'Pltinview stand out prominently in the record of our 
fifcst field visit and were comirmed in mar«y ways in the record ot the 
second visit* The evidence is overwhelming. Almost all informants, ^both 
from the university and from the school district, testify strongly on this. 

The chief administrator of the school 'district stated: 

*. ■ * 

In general, the relationships between the schools and the 
university are pood. The geography is important. We are close 
together 'and it doesn't take an undue amount ot time for us to 
visit with one another. Also the leadership is important. The 
dean and I, while we don't agree on everything, support each other 
and have good communication. There is also the generally good 
feeling between the community # and the universit>, less animosity 
than where I c/ime from. There used to be some grousing that the 
university was using the schools, but that has almost totally 
disappeared and now instead the trainees are looked upon as a 
positive* resource. The university and the public schools need to 
work closely together even more than they do. The Teacher Corps 
director was on the school board when I came in, and we hav e ha d__ 
an excellent relationship continuously, fo some extent, our 
cooperation has been a matter of necessity, at least from the 
university's point of view. We are the only large school system 
nearby, and the university must have a place for its student 
teachers. We have some joint appointments but not many* How much 
impact has ieacher Corps had upon the university? I'm not sure. 
One way, it has forced the director of Teacher Corps to deal with 
us and dork more actively than the university probably would 
have—not the director himself, but the university generally. 
Ibis is a two-way street. We have to get a better relationship 
betweeri theory and practice, and we can do this only if we work 
together. 
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K Another school gfficial who serves in th* central administration stated: 

My office is the liaison between the i Plainview schools and the 
university. I serve as a member of. the ieacher Corps advisory 
board* 

» 

This administrator talked at some length about the> new system ot credit 
that teachers get for working with the university trainees* It is proving 
to be a good reward system. She was a little worried that there might be 
some grievances before too long because some ol the teachers in the district 
were not having as much of an. opportunity to participate as others* bhe 
hoped this would not happen* 

fhe relationship with the university is sufficiently important that 
several administrative positions in the district Are substantially dedicated 
to it. Uqw this wbrks may be seen in the following description of how the 
problem of granting credit was solved* 

, The district does not believe in paying teachers for work in 
teacher training. The philosophy is that the Plainview schools 
and the university are each closely allied with the other and 
provide service to the other as a mutual supporting system. This 
is not the way the matter is viewed in most places in the state 4j 
and elsewhere in the country. The local teachers association 
always h&3 this item of work in student teaching on the 
negotiation table, but it is always thrown out. I think teachers 
are quite satisfied with the present arrangement. The tuition 
credit system avoided the total rejection. of teacher training by * 
the teachers, who might have said no had it not been 
forthcoming The program was forked out by a task force 
appointed jointly between the school district, and the university 
.With one of the administrative officials from the university/ who * 
was chairperson* The request was presented to the Board ot 
Regents and there were nd problems. The attitude between the ' 
personnel in the university and those in the schools is one ot 
equal colleagues* There i& not the* traditional rift between the 
two. , , 

This official went on to point out that the district interviews every, 
candidate who applies tor a teaching position in the Plainview schools* 
This amount, to almost 1,200 applicants per year. Ihey engage in 
recruitment in an eight-state area, attempting particularly to recruit 
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minorities. Because of the low number of minorities in the community, it 
has b*$n extremely difficult. They hire about iOX of the l.iOO* and of 
those 85% turn out to be local Plaiwview University graduate*. Ihis has 
been true for a number years and is partly the result rot the tact that 
the people who are trained i.71 Plainview are more likely to remain, partially 
due to the fact that th$y are considered co be better prepared than almo«. 
any other teachers from teaching training institutions where they attempt to 
rectal. This staff member also spoke about the tact .that there was a 
strong staff development emphasis in the district because of a strong 
full-time staff* development director who had established a climate ot 
lifelong learning in the district. Inservice education is for everybody 
from the superintendent to the noncertif icated staff. Ihis doveteils 
nicely, she pointed out, with Teacher Corps' emphasis on inservice education 

A school principal indicated that Teacher Corps had been a most 
successful proje t because of several factors. 

The university and the schools have a very close and continuing 
relationship from a long period back. Members ot the schools 
participate in the 'university programs, including teaching, and 
. (they in schools) draw heavily upuL, the university faculty for 
their staff development and school improvement programs. Ihis, 
too, has been a long-standing tradition. The superintendent and 
the dean of education meet monthly to exchange views* This 
characterized the relationship of the previous deans and the 
previous superintendents. The university is very open to input. 

A district coordinator commented: 4 

Teacher c£>rps has done & fantastic job in getting the iiiK and 

public schools closer together in planning evaluation and staff L 

development. > 

Yet another administrator in the central sqhool district stated his views: 

We are interested in things that can be institutionalized, not 
just getring federal dollars. If the federal projects stand out 
as too distinct, they will fail. It is necessary to integrate 
them with what we are already doing. If the federal program is so 
restrictive in its regulations that it will not let us do what we 
want to do, then we d> jpot apply, leacher Corps has been unique 
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in its contribution to our program here. It has brought a number 
of university people into our school setting and has enabled them 
to help ys considerably, the director of the project can go to 
the. university and tell them what we need and what yorks and does 
not workun the schools, and this makes a difference. We are 
beginning* to reap the harvest' of T e a<S%r Corps efforts in the 
previous cycles. 

k % The . statement* from the university side of the ledger are no less 
positive. The dean recounts that: 

*.i 

The school district and the university have interacted in an 
intimate way for a long time predating Teacher 'Jorps. We nave had 
joint employees in th<» teacher education program f rooi the Plainview 
schools, > and the university and members ot the faculty have offered 
graduate programs for people in the field which are entirely planned 
and taught by the regular members ot the faculty. We have used a 
few adjunct faculty but not maify.. This category is much more used 
in &r>me fields than in others. A large number ot people in the 
public schools are quite sophisticated i n evalyation and could *be 
more used, which I hope will happen. 

In recounting a list of the "lasting effects of Teacher Corps," tne deim . 
stated: * * 

' * ** • 

The third and lasting effect ,of Teacher Corps is the" developnent 
of an increased sens** of cpmr nity between the IH£ faculty ard the 
Plainview public school**, Ni mally,* the' IH£ faculty are top 
remoyed from the real world of. public education. On the other 
hand the teachers in the scho^ ** are often too imnersed in the 
deta.ls of their work, to set arger picture. Theae are 

* stereotype reactions partly, there is more than a grain ot 
truth, in thepj. The Teacher Carps program has contributed to 
bridgiixg this £ap.' / % 

/'The dean continued to elaborate on the .relationship of the IH*. to the 
field. He recalled that back in th6 mid-60s, when they haV a. laboratory 
school entirely under control of the university, it was mandated that these 
, laboratory schools be closed and they were given some* additional dollars to 

V<v establish relationships with the public schools. They established 

relationships wfth several schools,, to begin with. . However, this base appeared 
, to fee too narrow, and they have since expanded bey <i the original group. 
They "have established teacher education centers in several of the schools to 
take care of' fctuclent training in their teacher education program. 
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The former head -of elementary education and the new director ot the 
Curriculum and Instruction Center, speaking trom *hat he termed "the long 
vantage point of having been^in the job tor 4 months,'^ sai<t that the excellent 
relationship between the Plainview public schools and the university tia /e 
been influenced strongly by Teacher Corps, which has helped to consolidate ana 
strengthen that relationship. The associate dean from the university talked 
about the influence of Teacher Corps by observing: 

Teacher Corps' impact is £ts help in keeping town and gown 
together^ Often in university communities tbij^relationship is not 
good, but it has beetf^very good here. For example, the Teacher . 
Corps program has enabled me to get back inta tbe classroom in the 
schools. In one of the previous cycles' I was. able to get back into 
the junior high school* and. spend 2 weeks in a social studies class 
' with the junior high school" teacher. This rtf fished me considerably 

ki my work at the university. % V ^ y r • 

y 

Another unlets ity informant commented , # • / 

The. flow of information back and forth between the schools and 
university is much greater than it has ever been before. Teacher 
. Corps has helped us with this when we have had troubles. We had 
begun this krhd of interqhange before Teacher Corps, but now we 
are getting much greater payatf in our efforts. The planning year 
of Progranr.79 has been a big effort, but we think that it will pay 
off. It will help in the long run and enable our statt to become 
much more competent* in planning* 

One ot the strongest figures in the IHE, who ha* been in the college 
fojr many years, ,in his opening statement said: 

we have an excellent relationship with the school district, and it 
t\as been going on for a long time. Battles had to be waged in the 
^ % beginning, but it has beeri * very positive* situation for a very 

long time and Teacher Corps has moved that * forward significantly. 

- - •» -■ 

Une key element referred to on k number of occasions is a course taught 
by the university for public 7 school teachers who supervise beginning - 
trainees during their practicum. This includes training and the use of the 
competencies referred (to earlier. This course has bfeen very popular; it is 
always filled to overflowing with teachers from the districted has made a 
significant contribution to the rapport betwee the two systems. The 
creation of six teachers 1 centers, which are paid for *y the district and 
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the university, has also been an extremely helpful i nd useful way of 
operation. The appointment of building coordinators in the Teacher Corps 
' prog ran has also helped to solve problems* It has led to a better screening 
( f or the acceptance of student teachers* An examination of the 
well-developed syllabus for this courate provides rich detail of the kinds of 
relationships that have been established between the university and the 
•district teachers also shows the distinct influence of the Teacher Corps 
work. 



The way in which the generic competencies for the "university program 
have been incorporated into the teacher evaluation scheme in the public 
schools (see Change 1) is probably one of the strongest examples of the 
symbiosis that hae developed .between the district and the university* It 
appears to be so firmly rooted by now that it 'can be^jconsidered as fully 
institutionalized and wiJl not disappear when the federal dollars cease** 



Have there been any failures? Are there any rough spots? Not—many* 
One of the few examples of a failure may be noted in the following statement 
by one Teacher Corps staff member: < 

One Teacher Corps project attempted to develop, an alternative _ * ? 
junior high school, to do something for the children who were not - 
getting along in the current junior high school program* Th?s tips 
especially a major goal for* Cycle 12* it completely fizzled out, 
never even got off the ground* What were the reasons? These were 
difficult to understand* We really don't know why* They were 16- 
to 19-year-olds who hadn't finished high school and were dropping 
out* For some reason they simply would not take advantage of the 
opportunities that were offered to them* There were some 4!> 
students, and we reached only a few> following this attempt, the 
school set up a coramunity-yide junior high school alternative 
program to reach this age level of kids* They have been somewhat 
more successful, probably because the kids were a little older and 
are amenable to further educational opportunities* They have had 
an opportunity to see what it is like not being in school* 

A minor "rift" between University and district was reported by a 
university faculty member; 
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It seems to me that the schools and the university are not hitting* 
it off too well* Their stall development program doesn't want to 
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have anything to do with the university* They have their own statr 
development office and feel th&t the university can not be of any 
use. They have one of the best inservice educational programs in 
the country. They have spent many hundreds of thousands of dollars - 
annually, but. they do not work with many persons At the Itit or have 
much xpspect for them. They have great respect for a few. None of, 
the staff development people have co©$ to us for collaboration, and 
some at the school district have collaborated with us* Teacher 
^ Corps may "open the doora to greater collaboration* ' 1 have tried < 
twice to. get collaboration with the teacher renters and I have Seen I 
shut out both times. ^ 

\ * ■ • » 

There is some evidence from the school district side to confirm, that the 
relationship is at times strained. The view was expressed by, several 
informants that $he university is a "-big bureaucratic structure that ^em't 
want to change. 11 % One informant said: 

There are some superior people there who understand and want to 
work with the public schools, but this is the exception rather 
thfco the rule* Also, all federal programs* including Teacher 
Corps, are full of bureaucrat i|C red tape and keep yoV from doing 
what you need to do. Alao r ~I feel no ownership in Teacher, Corps* 
T^e schools in which they are working are isolated and will not > 
have much impact' in the public schools* 

This brief instance of negativism seems to be a singular exception to . 
the rule* »It is in contrast to the overwhelming evidence throughput our 
<*ata of the close and effective ways in which the Itt£ and the i-fcA have 
worked together over . a long period of time. 



What are the factors that appear to cause this state of affairs* which 
?s so widely sought and so frequently lacking? Tljis relationship seemed to 
be firmly institutionalized even before Teicher Corps; the Teacher Corps has 
advanced\£t. A key factor that stands out is tradition 18)* This close 
relationship ol the educational faculty to the tlainview public schools goes 
t>ack for several decade* an<L haa established a solid tradition that appeals- 
widely and that everyone seems to belieVe in* This attitude no doubt 
influences newcomer* as well 4s old timers* There is a high expectation that 
things will go smoothly between the university and the schools. When 
problems are encountered, • it is assumed, that they can be worked out* Both 
organizations are motivated to collaborate (5). They have much to gain by 
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collaboration and much to lose by not doing so. The reward structure (.10), 
on both sides,- is slanted in the direction of collaboration, The leadership* 
style (13) no doubt has played a part. There is considerably value 
congruence (14/ between the c wo organizations, and they seem to hpve much in 
common* regarding the way in which they go about introducing change (6) and 
(2). Again, as in the case of%he causes for institutionalization with 
regard to equity matters discussed above, the convergence of a wide array of 
forces seems to have taken place in this instance to produce this strong 
result, ° A 



Change 10. Impact on Thinking. Attitudes, and Behavior 

of Individual Faculty and Students ? $ 

To our repeated query, "What will last after the federal Teacher Corps 
dollars ire* gone? 11 one of the most frequent and ready replies in Plainview 
was, "Its impact on individuals." Change* in thinking, attitudes, and 
behavior of students and faculty — interestingly, administrators were not ^ 
mentioned — in the IA&" emerges as a prominent outcome of the teacher X*orps 
experience, according to both participants and observers. A senior faculty 
member suggests that There has been change in the kind 9f graduate students 
antf their work. 11 He gave several examples of the program specialists ot p 
Tjtaci^r Corps attracting people who are action oriented and who continue to 
publish after they finish their degrees. He thinks TeacTher Corps had a 
direct influence on that. One of the Deans at the university stated it 
forcefully and simply: 




Our experience with Teacher Corps is that it fias had a major 
impact in the development of our faculty. This has been its main 
impact. It has impacted the thinking of our graduate students too. 

When we asked for examples, the dean remarked Ubout a Teacher Corps member 
who was also getting her degree), "It [Teacher Corps] has had a gre^t impact 
on her, and she has had a great impact on the program." 

Upon being interviewed, this person independently 4 stated : 
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I have been influenced in a major way by the developments ot the 
i Developmental Psychology Seminar* I have a 3iuctt better idea of hov 
*v to teach junior high school ^children, how to group them, and in 

general hov to approach them* 

She saw the materials in* this work *a\having had a fundamental eftect on the 
way she approached her work. 



Another example. of influence comes from a Teacher Corps field statt 
peroon.in the schools who was also taking work toward an advanced degree at 
the university: 

The biggest footprint that Teacher Corps has left in the schools 
has been on me personally I have become much more powerful in my 
work as a result of having developmental information that has been 
a part of the w&rk of the professor in Developmental Psychology. 
This impact began ip the Tenth Cycle, when I began my work with 
her, 'and continued and expfH3%fr~in the Twelfth Cycle. The 
developmental model has given me a. framework for reviewing 
children that I did not tyave earlier* 1 was trained as an 
elementary school teacher at the university and received excellent 
training in' elementary education and reading, but it was primarily a 
at the skill level* Now I have a larger theoretical framework on 
which to base my work and it enables me to be tnuch more effective 
with 4 wider variety of persons. We are constantly setting goals, 
* using the competencies as a guideline? This keeps ua from getting 
off the track. , v > 

* • ♦ * 

When, this *aame person was asked, "tt*ve the faculty changed? 11 she state'd 
"Yes," but then went on to elaborate on the changes in herself: 

The university teachers now seem t<o be much more responsive in 
helping me meet my goals, whereas earlier they were talking to me 
unrelated to my goals* Earlier, the university was a place where 
I became trained in skills with little attention to theoretical 
foundations* Now I am giving much more attention to theoretical 

0 work. I am much more likely now to call on the university for 
help than 1 was before* It is important for a teacher to, decide 
what the needs are and then to feel free to go wherever possible 
to get the Help. A teracfter needs to be in the directing role. 

" The university people in* the building need to be viewed as a 



resource, and this xk how it has worked with the developmental 
psychologists awTjptSers. 
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Shtf indicated that when Teacher Corps dollars stopped" much would continue 
because thii material had already been internalised. H ihe Teacher Corps has 
had a big impact on me and will affect me tor the rest ot my professional 
life." 

What about this faculty member who seems to have touched so many, both 
Teacher Corps statf and graduate students? Has she undergone any change as 
a result of Teacher Corps ot was she like this from the beginning? ihe dean 

A 

comments: 

* 

These faculty members in Developmental Psychology now group their 
student/) according to the conceptual level that they have reached 
and then teach thepe students differently. *They are much more 
sophisticated in their approach to grouping than they had been 
earlier* 

* 

One of the developmental psychologists said: * 

What 'happened to turn me around so fundament all v? Two things* 
One, my thesis. 1 did a naturalistic study of Rids 1 conceptuali- 
zing ability. This was based on the ideas of brontenbrenner, in 
which we attempted to match teachers and students. As a result, 
this experience caused me to sit .and watch students and teachers 
in classrooms, which Teacher Corps enabled me to do* 1 was 
impressed with the way in which the textbooks talked one way and 
what 1 saw happening in the classroom and what teachers were doing 
was quite different. It seemed to me that a different approach 
was needed, ihe problem they were having in the classroom, bottf ' 
teachers and students; were different than what the textbooks 
said. My orientation then is to try. to help teachers with their 
problems, andVTeacher Corps had a major impact in enabling me to • 
do this v "To get out into the schools and to see what is happening 
and* to interface with the teachers and the^ students apd to learn 
more about the students, particularly the students in the middle 
school level. One thing that is beginning to emerge is that the 
K middle-class kids are quite different than the lower-class kids^ 
and the major difference seems to be that the lower-class kids are 
more peer socialised and the middle-class kids are more adult 
socialised. This fras big implications for the way in which the'* 
are taught. It is no wonder that school motivation and SAX s6y.es 
are dropping because of the tailure to recognise that a large 
number of kids during the baby boom and in the poorer communities 
are being peer socialised. This fundamentally .affects tjieir 
attitudes toward school. The unusual number of students .who are 
adult serialised is causing an abnormal increase in the 'number ot 
gifted students in the 14- to 16-year age bracket. We are now 
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\^ seeing a number of first-born children of first-born adults, and 

this has increased adult socialization* Teaching for students is u 
pitched wrong if it is pitched the same way for both kin£a of 
students. 7 " 

Another senior faculty member who has never actively participated in 

implementing the Teacher Corps program reported: 

1 

^As the college moves toward a fifth-year program, it will draw 
increasingly on, the Teacher Corps experience.' Another important 
influence is that we have retrained some of our university 
faculty, and this is not an easy thing to do. 4 but Teacher Cox*ps 
must be credited with a strong influent here* 

) 

We asked for examples of the kinds of changes in retraining* He reported .on 
three persons Who, had made substantial changes in the way "they taught both 
V their graduate and undergraduate classes* He also indicated that there has 

been a subtle bet definite shitt in the expectations ot new faculty to be 

♦ 

more service oriented. 

Another impact of Teacher Corps, according to some, had been to 
increase communications between departments* c 

* 

When I came here I was a bit struck by the autonomy of each of the 
departments here at the univerrity* They are run like fieidems* 
Teacher Corps has been helping to break down these departmental 
barriers and has succeeded especially between Educational 
^Psychology and Measurement and Secondary Educatipn* 

Another senior faculty member concurred: 



V / 



We have* very autonomous departments here at the university* 
Teacher Corps has helped us to get bCter communication, but the 
barriers have not yet fully btoken down* 

How extensively has Teacher Corps reached the faculty? Testimony 
varies* One informant, when a iked how much of the l*t£ has bee A involved in 
the Teacher Corps, responded: 

A number of people who have been hignly involved agree with what 
Teacher Corps is trying to do, perhaps eight to ten* Most ot the 
faculty, however, have been touched more peripherally. There is a 
difference between the undergraduate and the graduate faculty: the 
undergraduate program is the one that has been most fully affected* 

• 8a 
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A contrary view by a statf person insists that 



All of our undergraduate faculty v in secondary education has been 
touched by Teacher Corps, especially all of the special methods 

from cne-third* to rue-half of them have been involved in a 
way and everyone to some extent, either directly or 
indirectly. 4 



people f roii 
substantial 



The dean is not so sure: 

t. 

I am worried that we have not done as much with some ot the special 
subject matter areas as we might. One reason that we have not 
f completed our extended sequence tor the graining program is that we 
have not touched all of these people as much as we should^ 

/ 



Conclusions » 

What is to be concluded from an examination of thi? project? bid 
Teacher Corps produce lasting changes at the university? "id it fail in 

some respects? What are the likely explanations? What lessons have been 

* * * 
learned? 

It appears that mjmy things have worked well for a considerable period 
of time — over the 6-year period while leacher Corps has been present on the 
campus and even earlier. This suggests that they are likely to continue to 
do so. What are the chief factors that have contributed to those successes 
and explain the tew failures? Before discussing these factors, a comment 
about how sure we are of our findings. In some ways, we are quite confident 
about having found out what education is like in flainview and how Teacher 
Corps has affected it. More visits over a longer period of time as 
originally planned would give us greater detail and no doubt wo\ild enable us 
to see things that we could not jee in our more limited visit*. But we 
doubt that the Essentials would be changed. In our f±ret field visit, two 
investigators went together and stayed together tojr most of the time. We 
made extensive field notes both during aod after our interviews. In 
. addition, we made and transcribed complete tape recordings of all interviews 
and meetings. Comparison showed that the two sets ot field notes and the 
transcription of tape recordings were highly congruent. Mew ideas or 
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differences of interpretation were rarely found in the different notes* ^ 
This gives us some confidence in our date. In another and larger sense, 9 $ 

uncertainties *rise from the nature of whit we are looking at, nifciely, the 

» * 

institutionalization of change when federal funds are reduced, which is at 
best an elusive target, given the circumstances under which it was 
observed. One top school official put it this way: 

. <> • , 

The linear model of R&D is inappropriate. As new ideas come in 
from the federal government or elsewhere, they will be modified as 
they art incorporlted. ' When we look mainly for the impact of . 
federal dollars and cannot find th»m, it is often because mainly 
the persbns so engaged have not known hpw to look* Impact is 
noticeable but hard to find. Teachers change and the schoots 
change. An idea needs to be evolving constantly and it needs to 
be looked at in thit developmental, active way. 

* * 

This observer continued in anattier context, by indicating that his idea of 
institutionalization was ' " 

different from that, generally held and typically that used in the 
federal arena when they develop a taodel and feel that it should be 
installed intact. Institutionalization, properly considered, \, 
. means that the places trying the models will begin to modify them 
immediately and will do so continuously until they are .finally 
incorporated as something of their own. Viewed in this way, 
institutionalitation has taken place, even though it is somewhat 
difficult to discern. 

Another person, this time a senior professor at< the 1H£, expressed * similar 
view. In looking for* lasting changes, he stated: 

One of the things that we fail to take into account is that the 

* concept is changed as we go along. Sometimes it is not in the 
same foA as originally, and we A erroneously think there has ^been 
no result. This causes it to be difficult to trace the influence 
back* but I'm quite sure, the influence is there in many instances. 
People may not remember it in 5-years. If it could be documented 
while it was taking place, there would be a greater chance ot 
seeing what we want. Nothing will be carried on intact, or at 
least it shouldn't be. 

* In adaption to this problem of trying to trace a constant ljT changing „ 
and evolving t* 1 **^ Aan y from a U parts of the project stated that it is 
difficult to sort out ieacher Corps influences. But as we' noted earlier, it 
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it thit very emheddedness of Che program Chat enhances institutionalization. 

Two examples of " statement s by informants illustrate this view: 

t • * 

K 

It is* very difficult to separate Teacher Corps out from oth*r 
things we are doing, as fit has been blended into our total program 
in so many ways and that has been one ot its strengths: it is 
^orkirig in an integrated nay with other efforts. 

It is very hard to sort out the influence of Teacher Corps trom 
the many other influences that have been developed as an integral 
part of the program. But there can be no doubt about its powerful 
influence in supplementing our efforts and moving things further 
along. > 0 

Even with these difficulties, we are reasonably confident that our data 
substantiate that considerable institutionalization has already taken place 
at Plainview as a result of Teacher Corps and lead to the prediction that 
even more will take place iti the future. 

y 

What are ttfe forces that have led to succesj and failure in producing 
lasting change in this site? 

(1) First is the strong support from the top of the college v 
organisation and the selection and continued participation of a 
firpt-rate project team of highly respected persons in the 
organization. This has been one of the strongest contributing 

r features to the success of this project. The evidence cited in 

the early part of this chapter indicates that the dean and the 
'superintendent uere in full agreement about what was to be 
accomplished and in excellent communication about the^roject 
throughout. They devoted sufficient time and energy to 
understanding the project and to helping it at critical times. 

(2) A second factor that has been operating is a long tradition ot , ' 
school- university cooperation. 

(3) A high degree of congruence of values among the different partners 
in. the project — school, community, university — is clearly evident . 
throughout. A close and harmonious relationship exists; this is 
not a sharply divided community. Factors 1 and 3 reinforce each 

• other. These two forces might conceivably be a force for* 

conservatiatST^iot change, but this has not been the, case. Both 
school and university have a well-developed reputation for being 
forward looking and working harmoniously for change. 
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(4) An intervention strategy and leadership style that can be summed 
* up as "low-profile" And "low-key" characterise this projeqt. 

* There was little display, of the Teacher Corps label. As one, 
project person said, "Inasmuch as we found much jaded views about 
* federal programs, .it was important to deemphasize that this was 
I another federal program." They made as little differentiation as 
possible between Teacher Corps and the regular programs at all 
times.. This^seems to have Worked well. This project also adopted 
an approach* of "start small and begin to work With those who want 
to be involved — voluntarism." * *- 

(5) The use of Teacher Corps resources in combination^ th other funds 
is a strategy emphasised in this site. The mingling ot different 
federal funds and local funds is reputed to be a forbidden 

-practice, but the evidence is that it works, and *to .everyone' s 
^advantage. [Low-funded projects need to pyramid their efforts on 
those with larger 'amounts of money.} As a school principal and a 
key mover in Teacher Corps testified, "If you don't combine your 

"resources, you're not going to have an effective program. ... We a 
have other programs in this school, some federal, some state, some 
local. Teachef Corps has piggy-backed on that and has 
supplemented. Sometimes we have uspd Teacher Corps as an umbrcll* 
£or the coordination of the uSe of all other. tuncTs. *ar *rom 
causing us problems, it has bien a major factor in making things 
work." « 

(6) Plainview officials seem to have been^ planning for 
institutionalization from the beginning— actually, before the 
beginning. A clear example of the congruence of values between 
Teacher Corps and the university that is also related to planning 
tor institutionalization came out in a final exit interview with 
the deai>. We stated to him tfiat it seeded to us thus far in our_ 
study that the university. had used the federal program to advance 
the ideas that they had under way and that they had wanted to 
advance. Teacher Corps had contributed new ideas to the 
university, and vice-versa, to the profit of each, and this fraa 
been possible without violating the intent ot federal program , 
because there was a congruence between the ideas in the two* The 
dean said he thought that was exactly correct. He went on to 
reiterate that they did not apply for funds until they were 
reasonably certain that the federal program would help them to 
realise changes that they wished to accomplish. Institutionali- 
zation was not simdated in the Ruler and Regulations until 
Programs 78 and 79, but even in, Cycles 10 and 12, Plainview wis 
thinking about institutionalization. However* the inclusion ot 
institutionalization in the Kules and Regulations for Programs 78 
and' 79 had~f aused them to think much more about it and had become 
a strong positive tactor, according to their testimony. 
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(7) Many of the changes attempted in this project were powerful ideas 
that were in the 'mainstream ot American education as it has been 
attempting to respond to the needs and demands of a changing 
society. For example , the development of a competency-based 
education is related to a demand tor accountability; mainstreaming 

% children with special education needs and concern with. in equity, * 
for minorities and women are direct responses to strong movements 
in American society. 

• * 

(8) Monitoring from Washington was viewed positively by the local 
project. Washington had helped rather than hindered, which is 
contrary to the stereotyped view often heard elsewhere. The 
negative view expressed by one local school official, quoted 
earlier, was an exception. The more typical view was expressed by 

% an officer of the school district: 
> * 

For some federal programs for which we get money, there 
is too much of "lay-on/check-oft ." There is also an 
^ unproductive amount of paperwork. This has not 

happened in Teacher Corps. 1 think it's primarily 
because at the way in which our director of the project 
manages/it and doesn't allow too much of useless record 

/keeping to take place. Teacher Corps is unique among 
federal programs we've had here, because it permits 

' innovation to take place. 

w J # The University administration concurs with this school view. „ 

#^ The university has been very happy with the flexibility 

of Teacher Corps. Often funds come with too many 
strings attached* The impression is that we ar^ able 
to do many things in a way that we want to with a 
minimum of red tape and interference. The monitor 
from Washington has been very supportive. In an 
. ' earlier affiliation with the Federal program through 

regional monitoring, there was much conflict and we 
were unable to work as effectively. 

We move now to some ambivalent and negative forces that have been 
operating* 

(9) Time and timing are factors that have operated both positively and 
negatively in the project. With regard to time, the project now 
has 6 years over three cycles of programs and is undoubtedly 
believed to have been beneficial in, enabling them to make some 
substantial and significant and lasting changes'. "We are now 
beginning to reap the harvest ot ieacner Corps efforts in the two 
previous cycles." 
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* A tingle 1- or 2-year project m*y get things started; b<- - the 
lsrger 5-yesr plan, with its year of planning and* 2 years to 
attend to institutionalization and dissemination, appears to be 
much more powerful. 5 

On timing, the record in Plainvfrw shows that Teacher u>rps came 
along at just the right period in the development of one of tUe ' 
schools, for example, to enable it to move forward more rapidly 
that it would have otherwise. In another instance, this time u 
failure ^connection with the alternative junior higa school 
project, it appeared to have been pdorly timed, insofar as the 
students were not yet sufficiently developed to take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

(10) The power of Teacher Corps to contribute to a solution of one of the 
important dilenmas in a major educational problem area is advanced 
as one important reason fot its success. Tne focus and emphasis in 
Teacher Corps were particularly appropriate for a successful staff 
development idea, according to an administrator in the school*, ae 
phrased it in this fashion: 

There'is a balance between individual and voluntary effort 
and those that focus attention o/i the general problem. Our 
staff development program is a very good one. We have strong 
consultants who exercise considerable leadership. They know 
what is going on in A~ cher Corps and other projects and plug 
these things into our general staff development program. 
However, staff development programs struggle with a dilemma, 
how can you target it to .individuals and at the same time 
carry out a tofcftl"- school wide program? ihis is a const**-*; 
dynamic that must be dealt with. Teacher Corps has been an 
excellent program. One of its advantages is that most ot the 
dollars go to the university, and consequently they have to 
struggle with the regulations and we don't, we are 
constantly trying to find a balance between a program that is 
too spread out and tries, to do everything, and one that is so 
targeted that it has no general impact. Teacher Corp* has 
been a good balance in this regard. 

(LI) The reward structure in idE» is normally pictured as strongly 

slanted toward research and publication, not coward fieldwork, and 
henc? tends tq discourage participation in activities like leach r 
Corps, especially on the* part of senior, permanent, and more 
powerful members of the faculty, causing them to be short of 
tenured personnel, is this true in iainview' tt»s xeacher Corps 
had any impa9t, luting or otherwise, on this reward structure/ 
The'evidenc/ ? clear that a first-rate team of IH* faculty not 
only was ltired into participation but has continued, however, 
that the traditional hierarchy of reward structure is present in 
the university there can be no doubt. The university education 
Acuity is known more for its training and service functions than 
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for l-S research, although it has a strong reputation in all 
three. In trying to understand the reward and status structure in 
the school, it was reported that the decision had been made in 
1965 by the dean tt>at no person would become a graduate tellow 
without publication in refereed journals. Ihis led to a 
discussion of the three statuses within the faculty, lhe first 
two are regular faculty members who teach mainly in the 
undergraduate program, and graduate faculty members who can teach 
in both graduate and undergraduate .acuities* The director of the 
project and the developmental psychologist referred to earlier are 
now classified in this second category, These persons do some 
publishing but not much. The highest level is graduate raculty - 
fellows who publish in refereed journals. They are the only ories 
who are permitted to be chairpersons bri dissertation committees*. 
This information apparently is not available in any published 
form. The Teacher Corps program has not been aimed to try to 
influence this reward structure for the highest classification; 

. however, the reward atructure is beginning to change, according to 
the dean. There are other kinds of rewards, he states, most 
particularly money. A few <pef sons have been recognized for the 
outstanding service that they have been rendering, including sofae 
who work in Teacher Corps, readier Corps is also making it 
possible^or persons to engage in some excellent kinds of 
research, as, for example, in the case of the developmental 
psychologist, who would probably not h*ve t-en able to do the kind 
of research she is doing without Teacher Corps funds. According 
to a university officer, in discussing the developmental 
psychologist, he indicated that to be a member o£ .the graduate 
faculty one has to publish. She had not done so. *ut now, as a 
r^jult of the Teacher Corps experience, *she is much more likely to 
publish than would otherwise have bean the case, if she is ablfe 
to get her tenure, it will be largely because of what she has 

^accomplished through Teacher Corps. * * 

One of the key questions is whether the~ih£ faculty will continue 
to teach out in the schools in k locale that is convenient for the 
teachers. The dean is extremely supportive of this idea, but this 
is not entirely congruent with the existing reward structure. The 
possibility remains that such participation will "be rewarded it 
research grows out of work in the field, not otherwise. 

Two difficulties in mounting and sustaining changes at the university N 



(12) The first is the large bureaucracy of the university. This is a 
negative force for producing educational change, according to the 
perceptions of a number of teacher Corps participants, especially 
those from the school system. An administrator from the schools 
mentioned how slowly the university moves in comparison with the 
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school system, "the school system is much less bureaucratic than 
the university." A Teacher Corps staff member and graduate 
student reiterated: 

It is much more difficult to change the university than to 
change the public schools. The bureaucracy of the university 
is almost overwhelming. The committee structure is so 
elaborate that it is almost impossible tu get changes, even a 
course, through this structure. 

« * 

Another school otticial declares 

j 

The university is a big bureaucratic structure that does not 
want to change. * There are some superior people there who 
undfcrstlhd ana wint to work with the public schools, but this 
is the exception rather than the rul&. 

W>en we asked for a university reaction to the observations by the 
school personnel, it was explained that: 

Some changes are easy to bring about and some are more 
difficult. At .^he university-^e Education faculty has 
complete control of the undergraduate curriculum, which is 
where most of the Teacher^Corps changes have been brought 
about. It does. not have to answer to Arts and Science. The 
graduate program is a different matter, and it is difficult to 
change because it is under the dean of the Graduate College 
and must respond to all university standards. *or strange 
historical reasons, registration is outside of the regular 
academic stream. This also causes all manners of rigidity. 

(13) A second negative factor mentioned several times\js one that is 
pervasive throughout all departments in the Ini£. As one leader 
who has been strongl> supporting Teacher Corps observed: 

Of course, it has been difficyU over the past tew years to 
keep a positive tone when our division enrollments have 
decreased and necessitated our cutting down from over 40 ^ 
staff members to 24. Teacher Corps has been very successful 
in cushioning this blow* The impetus towar hange was quite 
high earlier in the decade prior to Teacher Corps. Teacher 
Corps when it filtered helped to give forward momentum to this 
position. But that impetus to change has probably been 
blunted by the marked decline in enrollment. It is very 
difficult to keep things moving forward under such 
circumstances. It would have bfc<*n much more difficult 
without Teacher Corps. 

• 1 
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Unanticipated Events and Problems 

* 

* 

We have oftly briefly discussed the unanticipated events and problems in 
this project. It was for the most part well managed and grew according to 
.plan. The organization was sufficiently strong and flexible to capitalize 
on unanticipated events and turn them l advantage* Reporting on and 
commenting about unanticipated events did not appear very high on the local 
agenda. There were some, however, that operated in both positive and 
negative wayr. For example, the major reorganization of the departmental 
structure at the university was reported to have slowed down the 
institutionalization of the change directed toward giving more attention 
toward trailing of junior high school teachers. On the other hand, it 
brought about a dramatic reversal in an earlier failure to attect the 
Department of Elementary education. 

4 

An interesting unanticipated problem is what happens wften a large 
federal intervention in a given. ti&X& attczti an already established and 
successful local program in the same area, in this case a strong local statt 
development program in the schools. < When this existing program began Go 
interact with a strong staff development impetus from outside, some problems 
occurred. This no doubt accounts for some of the dynamic tension that 
developed between the two, but which has uot for the raqfct part been 
disruptive. 



Time To Think 

Many fruitful results ensue when a university and a school system work 
^^closely together, as in this project. It was summed up in an appealing way 
by the superintendent* when he observed: 

There are many things from the university that are helpful. One 
of our biggest problems in school work. is that we don't have time 
to think,* and .with Teacher Corps money and with federal projects 
in general, especially when we work with the university, it buys 
us some time to reflect upon what. we are doing* 
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foew Habits 



A neat way ot capturing the essence of our study ot institutionali- 
zation was expressed by a person who said, "it is institutionalized when it 
becomes a habit*" 

One intern in Plainview talked at some length about how through leacher 
Corps she had learned to be at ease with having others observe and criticize 
her teaching and also with observing and criticizing others, and that she 
was going into the profession of teaching with this idea tirmly embedded in 
her thinking* 

This kind of behfcvior is unfortunately not habitual throughout the 
teaching profession. Its abseftce is coming to .the tore as one ot the more 
serious faults in our attempts to build a continuing self-r«newing ecology 
of staff development in our schools. .There could be. almost no more profound 
change in the profession of education than if teacher training at both the 
pre- and inservice levels could move us from a system that avoids the mutual 
study by protessionals of each others teaching to one in which all who are 
subject to scatf development come out with this habit firmly ingrained. 
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IV SPKUCEVlLLt AM) CtNlKAL SlAlfc UNIVERSITY 



Central State University has been in Teacher Corps continuously since 
Cycle 5. 



The IHE 

y Central. State University is one of five state universities and enrolls 

approximately 9,000 students. Originally tounded in 1893 as a normal school, 
itVas designated a university in 197J and now otters a variety of programs. 
About 20X of the students were enrolled in teacher education during the past 
year. The university of! ers T>otlr a bachelor of arts in education and master 
of education. Candidates tor teaching in the state must first earn anVlnitial 
Certificate, This requires a bachelor's degree^ that includes general 
education, a major concentration in professional courses/ and laboratory. At 
Central State there are alternative programs: the standard program and the 
clinical program. The clinical program has twice as much field-based 
experience and is competency based. \o continue in the teaching profession in 
this state, teachers must earn a Continuing Certificate. This requires a year 
of study beyond the bachelor's degree (the "5th ye^r") and 3 years ot * 
successful experience. 

Student enrollment, which was 9,435 in 1971, had dropped off somewhat to 
8,128 by 1976. Undergraduate teacher education enrollment, which was 3,446 in 
1971, dropped dramatically to 1,471 in 1976. between 1971 and 1976, full-time 
equivalent faculty decreased from 5U to 454. Central State University is 

a 

organised into five colleges, the school of education,* and the graduate 
school. In 1960 undergraduate enrollment in education continued to decrease 
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while the graduate enrollment was .tapering off. There were 115 enrolled in 
the 5i.S. program and 185 enrolled in the M.Ed, program; 70* ot the latter 
were in reading and administration* 

To demonstrate laboratory aspects of the new Initial Certificate, the 
university will place a cadre of undergraduate clinical students in the 
Spruceville schools. Spruceville is the collaborating school district for 
Teacher Corps Program 78. The Teacher Corps interns will demonstrate the new 
5th~year program 'for the -Continuing Certificate, The staff of the SprucevilU 

schools ^vill demonstrate. continuous professional development through f :he 

• . • ... * 

problem-solving inservice education plan. Thus it is intended (hat the 

Teacher Corps project will be able to demonstrate 9 a continuum of 

undergraduate i graduate , and postgraduate professional development vithta the 

Spruceville School District*. 

v • 

The university school of education will utilize the Teacher Corps project 
to test the new program and governance system required in new state .guidelines 
for certification and professional development of educational personnel* The 
faculty 9 of the school .of education voted to use the project if funded, for - 
this purpose* The state board of education approved the new guidelines in 
197U. The university, therefore, appears to have a definite plan for 
continuing the achievements of the preject in an institutionalized way* 

Central State has had previous Teacher Corps grants in cycles five, seven, 

* ■ 
nine, and eleven. It is clear from our interviews with both university 

* ... 
administration and many faculty members that the university sees this as a 

0 

long-term effort to improve the quality of its teacher education program* 
More specifically, the dean and other administrators see the present project 
. as an important vehicle for meeting the new required state standards for 

<0 ft 

professional development of school personnel. 
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The Spruceville Community and School District 

The feeder system for the Teacher Corps project it the Spruceville 
elementary school, the middle school, end the high school. There ere 
'approximately 100 teachers in the three-school system, ihe school district is 
located in a rural community SO miles north ot an urban complex and 50 miles, 
south of the university, In addition to agriculture, the economy is based dn 
lumber and agricultural product processing. A "growing portion of the 
population commutes to work at an aircraft pUnt 16 miles distant* In 1974 
the per capita income vas 14*540. 

< In 1977 the* enrollment was as folloys: elementary school Bb5, middle 

t , « 

school 500, high school 752. The school population is predominantly Caucasian 
with a small smatterfltg of b ack, Aaian, Native American, and Hispanic 
students. The SpruceviHe School District qualifies for Title I funds, using" 
the March 1, 1978, free and reduced lunch program statistics, thus assuring # 
that the feeder * system is eligible for Teacher Corps funding— that is, the 
district meets the low-income criterion. According to the prqject 1 s TeacJ^r / 
Corps proposal and second-year continuation proposal, all of the Spruceville 
School District staff were involved in approving the original proposal. The 
faculty of each school deliberated op the pros and cohs of waking a Teacher 
Corpq proposal. After a staff meeting to present all points of view, secret' 
ballot's were cast in each school. All three faculties voted overwhelmingly to 
participate in the Teacher Corps project . * 

. M 

Spruceville School District has been the collaborating school district 
*ith Central State since cycle, five juxA appears to be by far Central State's 4 
most enthusiastic and successful LfcA partner* The superintendent ot schools 
has a long past relationship with Central State' r department ot education, ] 
having taught some courses there as an adjunct professor, and is tfighly 
'supportive of Teacher Corps and teacher Corps goals. In fadt, he indicated in 
jsn interview with us that he was already in the process of providing school 
district funding for • number of Teacher-Corpsrinitiated innovations to that 
they could be institutionalized after the termination of Teacher Corps funding. 
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The Proposal Initiative • » , 

0^ all the Teacher Corpa projects in Programs «78 and 79 that we have 
reviewed, this ii one in which the initiation of the proposal itself could be 
said to be a truly collaborative effort. Although the idea or submitting a 
proposal^for Program 78 was probably first initiated by the already existing 
cycle tl Teacher Corps staff, participation by the community and school 
district was sought at a very early 'Stage in the preparation °of the proposal. 
They had even arranged for the election of a community council prior to the 
preparation 6f the proposal. Thus the planning groups who participated in the 
development of the proposal for Progfim 78 included the policy board, the 
permanently elected community council tor the project, a task force tor the 
elementary school, another for the middle school, and a third for the high 
school. Each task force included teachers selected by the Spruceville 
"Educational Association, parent* selected^by" the community council, faculty 
from the university, and school administrators* 

' ' ' 

Xhe process was as follows. the faculty from all three feeder schools 
first debated, then voted overwhelmingly to participate in the proposal. Then, 
the Spruceville Education Association named teachers to each building task 
force to represent? She entire faculty. Similarly, the community council and 
the university named representatives to each task force. Xhe Spruceville 
Education Association, representing all the teachers, then reviewed the final 
draft. The total policy- council participated in this final review. Ihe 
conamnity council also took an active #le* i#i preparing the prpposal. In 
addition to' being represented on each of the school building task forces,- the 
council prepare* a position* -paper defining the role of the council in the 
project and. stating the concerns community members had tor the schools. Thus 
the policy board, the community council, and the three building task forces 
developed jointly the broad objectives and goal statements for the planning 
year of the project, and all have formed the basis for the governance 
structure of the project as it has continued. 
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Teacher-Corps- Initiated Changes 

* 

Our primary focus in this atudy is to describe thqse Teacher-Corps- 
initiated changes thit are likely to be retained in the regular teacher 
training programs of the 1HE even after Teacher Corps funding is gone, 
However, since ^en many of those change's that are directed principally at the 
, LEA and the community may survive to ultimately have some significant effect 
on the HIE as veil, we will also describe these changes. 

We initially intended to describe both the successful and the 
unsuccessful changes attempted by the Teacher Corps program. However, this 
has proved to be almost an impossible task, since we have found that the 
collective institutional memory is very short when it comes to f ailures—thlt 
is, the relatively successful programs have a tendency to forget their losers 
quickly and get on with the business of supporting their winners. Also, it 
should be borne in mind that Central State University has had Teacher Corps 
projects f^r some time, and many of the changes that we will describe as 
specific to Program 78 may have bad their origin, in on/ form or another, as 
long ago as cycle five or seven and thus have had considerable time to work 
theif way into the school of educ-cion's regular program. The main point is 
that it has b*en extremely difficult to follow even the changes that survived 
over the, years. Some Changes, though the effect or innovation may have 
remained relatively stable have changed their nomenclature in order to conform 
to more fashionable and therefore more currently appealing terminology. Other 
innovations have been adapted to fit a changing school district or a changing 
set of conditions, so that they are 7 no longer recognizable as the original 
change, but their labels have stayed the same over the, years* Because o* 
these difficulties, we fpund it .necessary to limit our discussion to 
successful changes resulting from Teacher Corps, 

In our opinion, the participants in this program have been particularly,, 
itrong in maintaining the integrity oj their central ideas and the Generality 
of what they hope to achieve, even while being very facile in changing the 
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nomenclature to whatever happens to be the fashionable or current fancy ot .the 
day. In short, they have been able to keep many ot their good ideas alive in 
one form or another over the succession of cycles. 

First j#e will describe each ieacher-Corps-initUted innovation in as much 
detail as possible, then we will trace this evolution over tte intervening 
year between our first and our second site visit. Then we will make a 
judgment regarding the likelihood of its surviving the termination of Teacher 
Corps funding,, and finally we will discuss the factors that appear to have 
facilitated or inhibited the likelihood that the' change will be institutiona- 
lised.. 

For the sake of narrative, we are treating these changes as discrete. 
However, the reader should keep ip mind the fact that thif program has a long 
history and that some of these changes have become interwoven with others over 
the years. We will try to point this out as we proceed, as well as to 
describe those instances where several changes have been intentionally 
combined to creste a more integrated and supportive system. 



U The Faculty Internship Program 

Thee purpose of the faculty internship program, according to the second 
year continuation proposal, is to increase the capacity of the university to 
prepare, teachers of low-income children, a national Teacher Corps goal. The 
specific project gosl in to provide*an opportunity for at least 20 members ot 
the education faculty to intern i'n the bpruceville School District. The 
internship will enable 1HE faculty to provide their expertise to leacher Corps 
members on site and to reorient themselves to the special needs ot teachers 
and students in schools serving low-income families. The goal is to immerse 
up" to half the department of teacher education in public school. classrooms and 
in staff study of ongoing school problems. One or two faculty members will 
spend halt time at Spruceville each quarter. The Teacher Corps, project 
expressed several reasons why school of education faculty might be interested 
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in a public school internship: the experience would provide a change of pace 
from regular campus activity, and opportunities would be available tor 
professional and personal growth arid developmept, including tie Id research 
opportunities and recognition. 



During our first site visit in the spring pf 19b0, the Teacher Corps 
director described the faculty internship program as "one of the most 
important and prominent features of the program that we are undertaking. 11 
During the ensuing year, three of the regular senior members of the faculty of 
the school of education have had their loads reduced to half time in order to 
spend half time in the Spniceville schools. Money for funding this 
arrangement has come from Teacher Corpse The project hopes that funds.will be 
available for interns for at least the next 2 years. .The three faculty 
members who were assigned to the Spruceville schools during the first year of 
implementation were alt regular faculty members with high visibility and 
prestige. The director of oft-campus affairs had this to say about the 
faculty internship program: 

We have managed this past year to get more faculty off the campus 
and into the schools. It has forced the faculty to work with school 
di «tricts, and there has been a greater impact than- we would have 
anticipated. The faculty intern program Jias thus far involved the 
strong members of the faculty, and the school system has liked them 
very much. They have felt in the schools that *he experience has 
also been benef ipial to them, again much more than they had 
originally anticipated. 

The outgoing department of education chairman, who had himself been an 
intern last year, said: 

The faculty internship idea is a good idea. The lead time in 
planning is a problem that nujy not be insurmountable, but thus far 
it has not been solved. Of all the things that I have been involved 
with, though, this internship program is working as well as anything 
Teacher Corps has ever tried. We went into the schools ar-H helped * 
identify the areas of need in the school district and then selected 
faculty who would be able to help with these needs. In the past 
when we have gone into the schools, some did not do a good job, and 
I guaranteed that they would have the best of our faculty, i think 
that the school district is pleased with those who have been working 
with them. This program is sufficiently important that we have to 
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be creative enough to keep it going. At this point I don't see 
quite bow to do it, but the Teacher Corps director is a very 
creative person, and I think we will, manage in some way* The dean 

• and the chairman of the department . are friendly to the idea, and all 
pf the faculty people who participated in the « internship program in 
the first year felt tha^ they had profited from the experience. 

—however, with the Teacher Corps budget cut next year, the number of 
faculty interns will be down to two unless ^some additional funds can 
be found* , 

4 * 

One young* faculty member from the special education department served as 
an intern (ast year at,, the request of both the Teacher Corps director and the 
chairman of\he education department, lhey asked her t- develop a gifted *nd . 
talented program in the Spruceville schools in response to a need expressed by 
the teachers of that school district. She spent'half time—two flfll days and 
sometimes a, third" in the school and half time ii^ her regular work at £he 
university. She sairf that she found driving back and forth, a round trip ot a f 
hundred miles* to be a handicap, but the rewarding character of the noxk-ia-- - 
the' school district more than^ offset that. She voluntarily .wrote a report on 
the strengths and weaknesses of the experience that had just been concluded. 
She said further, "I am not tenured, but I think the leacher Corps experience 
will enhance my chances for tenure." However, she responded to our question 
as to whether she felt the internship program would continue after leacher 
Corps by saying that she thinks that "the junior faculty will not participate 
unless the older ones participate. It it is to remain only for junior ta((ulty 
when Teacher Corps funding ends, it will not continue." She feels that it 
would be desirable for all members ot the school of education faculty to have 
an opportunity to participate. She also feels that the present district is 
too far away— that the program would have a better chance ot continuing if it 
involved a district nearby. Also, she said that a full-time quarter would be 
preferable to half time and. that preparation time should fie provided the 
quarter before* 

Indeed, nearly all ot the IHE faculty and LEA informants were 
enthusiastically supportive of the faculty internship program. Nevertheless* 
many of them disagreed as to staffing strategies and the likelihood of the > J 
program's being able to continue once Teacher Corps support was gone, the 
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•tatting strategy debate has to do with two contrasting views concerning the 

central purpose of .these faculty internships. The view of the dean and the 

.... ' * 

senior administration has tended to be that their purpose should be* primarily 

faculty renewal and development. The other view, shared by the chairman of 

the department of education and the Teacher Corps director, is that these 

internship, serve to provide high-quality in-service education and leadership 

in the public schools. The implication of this difference is that, in the 

first case, the faculty members selected would be those ttyat Sere judged to 

need the experience the most and thus might not provide the best-quality 

service to the public schools. In the secpnd view, faculty are selected tor 

4 . V 

internships c on the basis of their judged ability to provide high-quality 
service, which 'means that they are frequently people vho have already 0 been 
working in the public schools. In the first years of the internship program, 
the Teacher Corps director and department chairman's view has prevailed, and 
this seems to have -satisfied the LEA but has not met the dean's need to use 
the program for faculty renewal. We later learned that the strategy of . 
recruiting the best~suited faculty for participation in the program was 
continued in the second year of operation, but many other fatuity felt that it 
the internships do become institutionalized, the dean's faculty renewal view 
may begin to prevail as they proceed down through the ranks of the faculty. 

# Later, an interview with the dean confirmed the impression that his main 
interest in the faculty internship program is to use it as a means of training 
and upgrading his faculty. 

Since, according to the ieacher Corps director, the faculty internship 
program was running into dollar problems already, even in the second year, the 
principal question at the moment is not whether the program should be 
continued but by what means they might be able to find the money to continue 
it. Th° Teacher Corps prograln coordinator said that the internship program 
was a big load on the faculty and took a lot of money* He felt that the only 
way it will last is dt the courses develope4~4^_£he faculty interns in the 
local school system can generate enough student credits so that there will be 
state money forthcoming. The chairman of the department of education agreed* 
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He said, thafc Teacher Corps supplied the dollars for the faculty internship ^ 
program, -but even so, "I've tried to engineer it so that they would generate 
student credits that would enable them to pay for what they were doing. This 
isn't what the Teacher Corps director had in mind, but it seemed to be 
♦neceasary if we were goinfc-tfc sufkA it last. The only way we can earn our 
dollcK* is by generating student credit, hqurs. 

One of the Teacher Corps staff members felt thpt the faculty internship 
night work out in the long run if ^ome creative imagination concerning the 
economics of it were employed. He said, 

With declining enrollment, everybody looking fov aome work tor 
the college professors to do, and they are not,- in fact, talking 
ajbout a lot of people*, *ut with creative management we s'uould be 
able to Xise th* in|jyrn*hip program to keep from losing staff. 
Somehow we need to get out of our credit mentality here at the 
university, and if we <an generate some dollars in *he school 
district, this would ^nable us to go a long way in that directs. 

* Another faculty member believed that the int-rnship program silent be able 
to earn some support from harrf-money sources by not only letting faculty 
interns go out to the school district but having school district teachers come 
.into the JoHege as interns, each side payift„ its own costs, so that no 
additional do? ars would be required. 

* $ 
On ouf second site visit a year later, people were, if anything, even 

more enthusiastic about the faculty internship program, but they also were 

ev«»»-mc e troubled by the problems of financing the program once leacher Corps 

was gone./^ne faculty member who had been optimistic during our first visit 

was fax lore pessimistic our second .time around regarding the survival of the 

faculty idternflhip program after Teacher Corps. He did„ not feel that it was 

viable unleVa-^aoiity* could earn student credits, ai he believed that this 

was a numbers game that was'probably not soluble given the university 

administration. He still believed that the program was a good idea, but not 

one that was likely to survive. 
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Another faculty member, who had just completed his ownlaculty internship 
in the Spruceville schools, suggested that one possible vjpy ot providing and 
funding interns was the establishment within the school ot education, ot a 
sabbatical program that is relevant to staff development, tie also suggested 
^that perhaps merit steps could be awarded to faculty interns as motivators- 
Another inducement might" be uneven course loads, with reduced teaching loads 
for faculty interns. All in all, he felt that, though there were problems to 
be solved with respect to funding, the potential for the faculty internship 

program was positive* 

• /■ 

s 

< t Jk 

One faculty informant said that in his ppiniori the faculty internship was 
going to have to survive after Teacher Corps "because the new state 
requirements require professors to know qore about what is going on out ttlere 
<_n the school districts. Thus there is impetus at the state level tor its 
survival, and Teacher Corps has provided evidence that 'it's a good thing*" 

Overall, it is our impression that this ieacher~Corps~initiated plan for 
combining professional renewal experience for university professors with 
in-service education for LEA teachers is considered to have been successful in 
the first 2 years of operation. but that institutionalization depends very much 
on the university's decision to allocate *'Tt, faculty to this activity, ''his, 
in turn, depends on whether or not the internships generate ' sufficient credit 
hours in the school dxafrict t6 warrant this commitment. Alternatively, the 
Teacher Corps director suggested that perhaps .extra pay for extra teaching 
through the continuing. studies department of the university, together with 
some contribution by the school district itself, might provide a base for 
institutionalizing this faculty internship program. 

» 

2. Developing and Expanding Central State's Program tor Inservice 
Ed ucation in the Schools* * ' ' 

Teacher Corps' program for inservice teacher education tor the 
Sprucevlll4 School Pistrict is based on a, problem-solving model* The model 
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was developed piece by piece in prior Teacher Corps projects at Spruceville. 
The problems are defined as the nee<is that have grown out of the study ot ways 
to improve the school learning climate. The training programs are the 
strategies for resolving these critical problems of pupils and teachers. This 
model is also intended as a means tor integrating both preservice and 
inservice education^ Since the inservice program will ^provide the .entral 
problem-solving themes tor .all levels of trainees, aides, undergraduate 
certificate candidates, graduate interns, administrative interns, experienced 
teachers, community education students, and university faculty interns. This 
teacher-designed inservice education model will be a major effort of the 
project. 

« , * 

One interesting innovation in the model is the building advisory 
committees., Each building ifc the feeder system has a building advisory 
committee which functions like a miniature teacher center. Through these o 
advisory committees, each building has develpped its own inservice priorities 
and program. Generally, tt^e program has consisted of minicourses—shott , 
10-hour courses on a specific, limited topic— although other, more in-depth 
t-ourst* are also available. All inservice has not been formalized through 
courses or minicourses given by consultants. Some inservice has consisted of 
more thorough and frequent interaction between and among the teachers^and 
specialists, the 'administration and community. Thus, staff development for 
teachers is designed by the teacher^ themselves to resolve critical problems 
of students. The design and implementation of this teacher-designed 
inservice education take place in a field setting and are centered on field 
problems. University and school district faculty will collaborate while 
implementing this program, ihe project will serve also as a means tor helping 
the university and its clients meet the requirements for a new system of 
teacher education as required by the new state guidelines tor certification. 
According to the Teacher Corps director, special efforts will be made to 
provide evaluation data about this teacher-designed inservice program. 

It is clear that the Teacher Corps project staff view this Inservice 
education model as a major thrust jln their total effort, as do the staffs of 
the feeder schools in the LEA. Whether it is similarly perceived by the rest 
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of the faculty of the school ar*d department of education is still an open 
question* According to the leacher Corps director, even at the time ot our 
first visit this program of inservice education was becoming institutionalized 
at the L&k level. 

One informant said that the most surprising development during the past 
year had, been that the high school inservice program had begun to move so 
fast* He said that^ typically, inservice education programs were much more 
extensive in the middle and lower schools* High school was not usually very 
active* This has not been the case at Sp. ~eville* 'ihere has been a 
significant change in the attitude of the high -school staff with regard to 
inservice education* * 

With respect to the^possibility of this inservice program influencing the 
IH£, one informant said, n l'he university is receiving increased pressure on 
inservice education tor local school districts to design their own inservice 
education and to get credit for self-designed work on their salary scale* 
This will probably result in increased treasure for this work to be given 
university credit, and this pressure will h<i/e to be dealt with in the future 
by the university*" Another faculty informant said, 

Tfie inservice program that was developed in Spruceville by Teacher 
Corps will frelp us to meet the continuity objectives of the state ' * 
standards* ' The whole &ppro ch to inservice education has changed 
rapidly in the last several years We are making much better 
assessments, becoming sensitive \o what the schools want; and there 
is no question that some parts of this have been the result of 
Teacher Corps* We are *lfco beg inn, to accept the fact that other 
than our own college faculty can deliver inservic education. *or 
example, school district personnel can do this* Teacher Corps has 
had a ipajor impact in bring ng about this change and has helped us 
with more innovative ways of offering inservice education* however, 
this has met with considerable resistance on the part of the 1H& 
faculty. There was a feeling by the faculty that people out in the 
schools were trying to reduce the requirements for credit and 
weakening our system of standards* however, Teacher Corps has shown 
us how to be flexible without reducing standards* 
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With respect to the future of the program within the school district, one 
member of the Teacher Corps staff said, 

V 

I * * 

The question is, can We deliver in the long range something that 
will be useful to the schools? We are helping to discover talent ui 
the Spruceville schools which can help them with their own 
workshops. It is particularly important that this be done because 
teaehers. t _atter teaching 5 to 7 years, need new worlds outside of 
their ?i»**i**m"ta conqu er} a nd-the- whol> c onc ept of t heir 
professional community relatio^and^the development oTThetrown-. 
inservice education can become an important factor in enabling a 
teacher to continue to grow. There is the. desire to do new things, 
and this will help them at a critical stage in their careers. 
Teacher Corps has always been a high-risk venture, but in our case 
the active contact with the schools has probably been the single 
most important legacy of leacher Corps. 



One faculty informant explained some of the difficulties of ^ ^ 
institutionalizing such a model. "The main problem we have to deal with is 
whether the inservice education we have to offer enables us to break even 
financially. Another problem is being encountered in the great competition 
for inservice education credit hours. Some of our competitors in the state 
are great entrepreneurs and are offering cheaper credit." As an example, he 
mentioned another univetsity in the area? which offers a program in clinical 
supervision that gets a large numberor students, all at whom pay for credit 
so that tfi| course becomes profitable. He t said the state is also becoming 
muck more concerned that the state institutions become regional and not extend 
theix work beyond their particular regions. "We are now restricted, v - 
therefore, to tur own region; and if we go« outside, we need to secure the^J> 
approval of the institution, even it it's, a private institution, in thatr 
area. This has limited us with regard to expanding our horizons with respect 
to inservice education. One campus must secure the approval of any other 
campus if they operate a program within a 25-mile radius of that campus." 

Nevertheless, most infoimants felt that pressures from the state as well 
as within the university tended to improve, the possibility,, that the inservice 
program would last. One informant said that the most important overall change 
in the IHii due to Teacher Corps is the fact that the faculty of the iHJi and 
the school district are working together now to design inservice education and 
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to provide for meeting the continuing certificate requirements as outlined by 

the state; and he believed that Teacher Corps, as well as the state ^department 

of education, would have a major and lasting impact on the school of 

education 1 8 program* The Teacher Corps documfenter believed that there was a 

magnificent' potential for certain segments ot the inservice education program, 

and that the creative work that had been done so tar at bprucevalle would 
1 

probably spread to other school districts in the area. 

. ... ^ 

> * 

With respect to Sprue evi lie, the documenter said that the superintendent 
was already beginning tx> supply dollars from the district's own regul^T^budg^ 
to develop an inservice education program and that, in addition, there was a 
genuine possibility that a professional staff development center wo*:ld open at 
Spruceville, which would be a collaboration between the teachers, the 
administrators, and the university faculty. It. could become a laboratory 
school 0 in the field, replacing the early one that was closed down on the 
campus. The^raacKinery ha su been developed in SprpceVille to provide for 
courses offered in the school district. There" is a flexibility in determining' 
who will deliver the services. For example, college protessers, school 
teachers, and administrators are able to negotiate graduate credit as well ad 
inservice cridit. In some cases, the work would just inyolve consultation 
with one or more (eachers who have a particular prbblem they want to work on 
without any credit. Sometimes a district w.ill sponsor a workshop to n.«et a 
specific need and then later have follow-qp on that, and perhaps inservice' 
credit can be given at k later time. The important point is that an 
increasing amount of flexibility is developing in inservice educational 
alternatives. i 

♦ » 

The superintendent of the school district said, "i haVe provided money in 
the budget so that inservice education can take /place on school time." He 
then summarized his ideas about inservice education by stating: 

One, I want a variety of staff development programs; two, I want, an 
increase in teacher input on thei redesign; three, we need to have a 
greater variety of delivery systems l and four, we hope that the 
college' will continue to give credit and guarantee quality. We are 
going to use fewer f ly~by-nigbt consultants. The college has an 
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important role in helping us to keep our standard* and providing us 

witH expertness; and we feel that, while Teacher Corps has initially 

implemented this program, it will continue after Teacher Corps money 
is gone* , • 

We interviewed one of the Teacher Corps interns who was serving as an 
administrative intern to the school district to help with its staff 
development program. 1 He reported that 86X of the entire district personnel 
had participated in the inservice education program during the preceding year 
add that the district was convinced of its desirability and was going to begin 
to provide funding for it. & 

Directly related to the inservice delivery system developed by Teacher 
Corps was the possibility that the professional staff development center might 
emerge as a consequence .of thii program within the Spruceville School District 
and tha^fthis would be a permanent, long-lasting organization through which 
4 the college faculty could develop its inservice education abilities to the 

benefit of the school district. This notion of developing a staff development 



center was mentioned in a numtfer of other interviews as a "prominent 

possibility for institutionalization, and this would be an important way of 
* 

integrating the preservic* student teacher program with the inservice 
education program. In response to our question as to how such a center might 
be financed, the dean of the school of education replied that he had hopea 

- that such^a efenter might develop in Spruceville and that it might be funded by-* 
training faculty — that is, IHfc faculty would work in the district for a period 
of time each year in exchange for Spruceville school-teachers coming to 

, Central State for a period of time. 

Another faculty member involved in Teacher Corps said also that, "The/ 
most significant potential for exploration is the establishment ot a f 
university-Spruceville professional development center, which would serve to 
establish a comprehensive, systematic relationship between the* university and 
the school district for purposes ot enlarging learning opportunities for 
school-age youth." The center's governance structure would* include 
representatives of the schbol district, central administration, its building 
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administ ratort, teachers, the cfoumunity, and the members ^jf tfte university 
faculty. The superintendent ot schools said that the. professional development 
center would be a way to extend the x^cher Corps program after funding is 
gone. Also, this professional development center would become a demonstration 
site for state plans in response to bloclc .grants. The tactic is to develop 
state models tor staff development and then disseminate outward, using the 
professional development center as a demonstration site. In the View ot the 
Teacher Corps director, the faculty internship program discussed Above can and 
should be a piece of the professional development center. The professional 
development center would be .a way of combining a number of Teacher corps 
innovations into a more powerful nqggl that would be generalizable to the % * 
whole state. The project staff want the collaboration tq move mote in the 
direction of the US/- and the community. 

r On our second site visit, after the intervention ot one implementation 
year, nearly all ot our nespondents were^if anything, even more optimistic 

0 

about the possibilities of the inservice education program's having semfe 
lasting impact on both the L&A and the iHK. One -informant, who had not been 
interviewed before, said that aftef the preceding year's experience: 

• j . * 

I feel that the Teacher Corps inservice model has all kinds ot 

positive potentials and can be *at least theoretically retained after * 

Teacher Corps is gonev The problem still i^s, of course, finding the 

money for the student credits sitice individual teachers or the 

school 'district will have to pay for the teacherfe to take the 

courses, in short, inservice has the greatest potential dt any pt 

the Teache* Corps innovations to be institutionalized, but it is 

also the most "dependent on personality; _and,ot course there is the 

question of how to finance it after Tfeacher Corps is gone. 

* V 

The Teacher Corps project director said that the preceding year's 
experience with the inservice education model had* been quite successful and 
that' not all service was delivered by diversity professors* Some ot it was 
presented by outsiders and sdme by the sqhooL district' s teachers* It has 
been the experience of the director that the saife inservice delivery system 
does not work for all students. The building advisory committees have 
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interviewed people as a means of assessing the needs before providing 
service* Their collaborative efforts have been a success: the community 
council did truly have an effective voice and so did the teachers. 

Since our first visit the school district had begun paying for student 
credit for inservice courses. This major step toward institutionalization is 
now official policy in the school district for future use. ihe superintendent 
was persuaded to take this step by the building advisory committees, which 
were lately Teacher Corps initiated. The Teacher Corps director said "that 
more people were involved in the inservice program this year, Evaluation of 
the effect has been positive, with varying degrees of positive reflection from 
different schools." In other words, th^se evaluative judgments have been 
intelligently differentiated. He said that in the preceding year they had 
concentrated on asking questions as to both what is valuable about a program 
and what is feasible. They are spending as much time looking at the 
latter — that is, the feasibility— as on the former. 

In our judgment, a great deal has alrea4y been done to institutionalize 
the inservice education program in both the LiiA and the lttti. In the LtA the 
program has been positively evaluated by the participating staff, and the 
superintendent has, as we have seen above, already begun to allocate regular 
school district funding to it. Moreover, Teacher Corps has begun 4 to expand/ 
the application of this model by applying it to one of the schools within a 
new school district— the one within which the university itself is located. 
This new application of the inservice model currently involves four members of 
the Irili faculty./ These faculty worked with the school district tfo establish a 
steering committee, and they identified discipline as the problem on which 
tbcy most wanted to work in the coming year. There are still a number of ~ 
problems to work„out, just as there were in Spruceville at the beginning, but 
our informant believed that it was one more step toward generalizing; 
disseminating, and institutionalizing the product of a TeacHir Corps program. 
According to Teacher Corps, this planning model, which waa developed by the 
project participants with Teacher Corps funds and which was adapted 
specifically to this project, has now been used by leacher Corps projects in - 
other parts of the country and also by school districts in various states. 
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At the university level, our informants believe that the Teacher Corps 
inservice education model has also had an effect* One informant said, . 
"Teacher Corps will leave a lasting imprint on the department of education at 
the university. For the first time in my experience, the in£ has moved toward 
some concern for the problems of teachers and school districts. Teacher Corps 
has helped to implement this/ 1 Moreover, we have learned that a three-course 
series entitled "Practice in Action Research" (three credits each), which 
deals with needs assessment and program implementation and evaluation, and 

absolving approach to inservice 
courses are formalized and in 

Lfcy catalogue! 
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which is the deliverysvstem for the problem-sc 
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Thus, it is our concluding judgment that the Xeacher-Corps-initiated, 
teacher-designed inservice program — a collaborative plan for involving school 
staff, community ^members , and the university— is on its way to being 
institutionalized at both the 1*£A and the Itit and that, particularly * in the ^ 
LEA-, the future continuation of the total program will depend on a cost- 
effective finance system* We stated in our introduction that in a program 
that has been around as long as this Teacher Corps project, it is often 
difficult to treat the innovations as discrete entities since they have become 
complexly intertwined over time* This is certainly the case, with respect to 
the goal of better integration between preservice- and inservice education* it 
is clear that one of the aims of the Teacher Corps project is to work toward 
better coordination between preservice and inservice education in order to 
meet the new state guidelines with respect to state: certification standards. 
As mentioned above, they have already developed new course work to support 
this intent,, and most faculty members believe that these courses will last 
even^ after the Teacher Corps money is' gone. Moreover, it seems clear that 
Teacher Corps intends to use the faculty internship program and the evolution 
of a professional staff development center in the Spruceville School district 
as the main organization for accomplishing this desired integration. With 
respect to this, the Teacher Corps director said: 

One' of our major aims is to have a student teaching program 
integrated with inservice education* Student teaching as currently 
practiced is too limited in scope* The main aim seems to be getting 
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people in and out as fast as possible and getting the credit hours, 
whereas the real need is tor a longer exposure. The key question 
is, will the college faculty and the Spruceville school taculty 
mix? I think there is quite a good possibility, particularly if the 
three faculty interns who have been in the schools this past year 
are any indication. We would see the faculty internship program ana 
the development of the professional staff development center as the 
main means of achieving this dovetailing. • < 



3. Increasing the Closeness and Effectiveness of Working Relationships 
Between the IHfa. L&A. and State Teache rs' Association 

One of the primary staged goals of the Teacher Corps project is to 
improve the closeness and the effectiveness of the working* relationship 
between the school of education and the Spruceville School uistrict as well as 
that with the state teachers' organization. Almost without exception our 
informants-, at both the IH* and the LtA, felt that Teacher Corps had already 
succeeded to a large extent in achieving this goal and that the etfect would 
last past the termination of Teacher Corps support. One faculty informant at 
Che IHE said: 

Teacher Corps is the main source of our relationship, with the public 
schools. If it were not for Teacher Corps, we would be much more, 
provincial than we are. Until several years ago, when we had 
established contacts through Teacher Corps, we had-little contact 
with the Native American population. Now, as a result, we have a 
more effective program than we have- had before. Had it not been for 
Teacher Corps, we would have sat even higher in our ivory tower and 
* complained about the Indians while doing nothing to help them. 

Another faculty respondent stated, "In this past year we have managsu to 
get more faculty off -ampus and into the schools. It has forced the faculty 
to work with the school district, and there has been a greater impact than we 
would have anticipated.' Nearly all of this was directly due to ieacheV Corps 
activity." An LEA informant said: 

r 

As a result of the Teacher Corps participation, j leading to' our 
experience in the SprucevUle School uistrict, things will never be 
the same in that district. There's a lot of s/uff that has been 
developed there that will last. Community participation is just one 
example, ihe matter of involving community people in educational 
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decision making is detinitely a result of the Teacher Corps 
program. My impression is that Spruceville has been favorably 
impressed and will- benefit in the long run. The fact that community 
parents can be listened to and help the school improve is a 
necessary idea. 

■} 

The superintendent x>t schools said, 

One of my main convents as superintendent is that, we 
institutionalize the changes that Teacher Corps hat been bringing 
about in our local school system* We have been vipft Teacher Corps 
since 1971, the second year of the fifth cycle. It seems to me that 
it has had a major impact on our school system. From what 1 can 
see, it is also haying an important impact on the university as 
well. The reason I wanted our school district to be involved is 
that we were very provincial when I came" here in 1971. Thus, I 
wanted to make constructive educational changes, particularly in the 
curriculum and in our personnel development program. We have had 
lots 4 of help and support from the university, mainly through Teacher 
Corps. The closeness that has developed between the IHK and the 
Spruceville School District will certainly last after leacher Corps ' 
is gone. • 

The Teacher Corps documenter felt that there was a strong possibility 
that the process of collaboration between the department of education at the 
university and the state 1 teachers 1 association in developing programs for 
inservice education stood a solid chance of lasting past the termination of 
Teacher Corps. He felt that one of the great needs was to get the 
a^ninistration,. not just the teachers and iaculty, bofh at Central State and 
in the Spruceville School District, more involved. 

The single most important vehicle by which Teacher Corps is attempting to 
, institutionalize this collaborative activity is through what is termed the 
"professional education advisory board." This advisory board is an outgrowth 
f rom the cooperative program unit governance model, developed in the planning 
year of Program 78. Board members include faculty, teacher, principal, 
superintendent, and representatives from the regional service area, lhe board 
meets once a quarter. It advises the dean of the school of education on 
matters concerning certification and training of teachers. According to the 
Teacher Corps director, this board is a collaborative governance system tor 
teacher education which meets the requirements in the new state standards of 
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certification that the school\ district and*the state teachers' association 
collaborate in planning for tdacher training programs. Teacher Corps funded 
the planning of this collaboration . during the first year of the project and 
provided funds for travel for board members the following year, tour of the 
professional education advisory board members are from the ieacher Corps 
* project, including three of the tour members of the 1978 policy board. 



J 

— According to the de&n, one of the main' feature§f of the new state 
standards is the necessity for each approved teacher education program to have 
an advisory board .with representatives from the profession, the 
administrators, an4 the community as well as the college of education* 
Teacher Corps was instrumental in the develgpment ot this advisory board. In 
the dean's opinion, the chief change that the Teacher Corps has accomplished, 
th far and put into operation is this professional education advisory board, 
which he claims "has a much larger representation of persons from outside the 
university than has ever been present beiore in considering college, 
programs." It is>*he dean's opinion that the best overall contact the school 
'of education has with the school district has been through ieacher Corps and 
that the new professional advisory board in which the institution ot higher 
education, the local education agency, and the teachers" association are all 
represented "gives us a much broader approach to our program than we have ever 
had before." 

Finally, one other informant said that 

One of the changes which hft had the greatest significance has been ^ 
the collaboration with the state teachers' association, with this 
collaboration, teacher centers may become increasingly more viable. 
Also, this collaboration has generated a. tar greater possibility* 
that\the professional staff development center could be created in w 
Spruoevilie and that It would be a collaboration between the 
teadljeVs, the* administrators, and the taculty ot the iHh. 
* - 

* ihis proiessional education advisory board is already institutionalized 
and part of the regular operating procedures of the school of education. 
There was some rum6red evidence of conflict between the dean and the s tate 
teachers' association, as well as between the superintendent of Spruceville 
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and this organization. We have not, however, in the time allowed, been able 
to confirm thia; if true, it could influence the future working relationship 
and thus effectiveness of this board. Nevertheless, according to nearly all 
of our respondents, Teacher Corps' intervention has resulted in a much closer 
working relationship between the school of education -and the collaborating 
community, and this is likely to be "retained in some form even after ieacher 
Corps. - 

'4. Implementing the New State* Standards ' 

Another major change that Teacher Corps believes is in the process of 
being institutionalized is the new state standards, In planning for Program 
78, the faculty of the school of education held 3 retreat, ,at which time they 
considered a proposal by the director of the 'ieacher Corpg program to use 
Program 78 as the cajor vehicle for enabling the university to meet the new 
state standards. One of the main features of the state standards is the 
necessity for each approved teacher education program to have an advisory 
policy board (discussed above), which will have on it* representatives .from the 
profession, the administration, and the community as well as the college of 
education. 

New courses are required at the College of education to meet the new 
state standards. One of the requirements of the new standards is that 
certificate candidates demonstrate "generic competencies." eleven 
competencies were specified for the Initial Certificate, and five more for the 
career certificate for teachers, the Continuing Certificate. * ieacher Corps 
proposed to develop and test courses that would enable teachers to demonstrate 
the five generic competencies for the Continuing Certificate. In the process 
of developing courses for the Continuing Certificate, the Teacher Corps 
director and staff (IX organized a statewide committee to define and advise on 
the Continuing Certificate; (2) commissioned three teams of professors at two 
universities to develop syllabi for courses at the rat* of $1,000 per, course; 
and (3) contracted with a former Teacher Corps staff member, who rs now an 
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eWrMry. teacher in the local school district, to draft a working document 
* rel .lug competencies to possible behaviors to teachers. 

When we interviewed the dean, he spoke with considerable enthusiasm about 
the fact that the Teacher Corps program was being used in a substantial way to 
enabla the school of education to meet the new state standards, which had just 
been promulgated in 1978 after a trial period of 7 years, ihe dean said, 
"This is, as tar as lam concerned, the major thrust oX Teacher Corps frogram 
78, and the new standards will be institutionalized bec&use they are mandated, 
.by the state. The chief change already put into operation is the professional 
ed cation advisory board, which has a much larger representation of persons 
from outsit the university than has ever been present before in considering 
college programs." He further pointed o-it, with considerable euchusiasm, a 
document that had been prepared by the former Teacher Corps staff member, in 
which the, generic competencies now demanded by the st 9 te education department 
have been outlined and translated into behavioral objectives and the existing 
programs within the school of education have been analyzed is to where the8e ; 
. generic competencies would be developed. This material was developed tor the 
1981 visit by the state accreditation organization. This document was 
referred to on at least a half Cozen occasions by others- an the faculty as the 
basic. planning unit that was- going to affect the operati-n of the school oX 
education in the future. The dean further state' that he felt that the 
refining of these generic standards would continue tor quite a long time and 
that this would have a permanent effect on the teacher training program of the 

university. ' 

c 

Moreover, the gradbatt dean, in response to a bruad question regarding 
the possible lasting effect of Teacher Cqrps on the university school. of 
education, indicated tnat the iact that leacher Cor; , guidelines specifying 
generic competency , coi sspond closely to the state guidelines increases 
greatly the chances that this Teacher Corps innovation will persist after 
■ Teacher Corps money is gone. felt that those generic standards, refined to 
' meet the new state requireme* ' . met the department ot education's overall 
needs and were therefore like.y to become institutionalized. This would 
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appear to be an instance where external tactors dictate the usefulness of a 
Teacher-Corps- ins pi red model* In short, many people believe that, in this 
case, Teacher Corps facilitated something that had to be done in'any event; 
but as a result of Teacher toi^ 1 influence, it probably will be done better 
and faster. 

Another faculty informant said, with respect to this point, that he feels 
that Teacher Corps 1 work vith certification has been possibly its most 
important contribution, and since this is responsive to the external needs of 
the moment, it is likely to last. Moreover, this has to be done in 
collaboration with the school. district and the state teachers 1 association, 
and Teacher Corps is th*» university's best contact with both of . these 
entities. Another faculty informant said th^t the decisionmaking process has 
been broadened through the state guidelines: "A significantly larger number 
of the faculty hav^ been involved this year, and there is more awareness of 
the Teacher Corps program, probably because it has dovetailed with our efforts 
to meet the new state standards. 11 

The vice chairman of the Spruceville teachers' association said: 

I am a member of the professional education advisory board at the 
unive.jity that has been set up to respond to the state guidelines, 
and this is paid for by Teacher Corps dollars, and I have been a 
teacher advocate to get these new plans implemented. It is the 
first time that I can remember seeing any movement by the Ihfc to 
respond to teacher concerns, and now that it is part of the state 
standards, Central State seems to be wanting to implement the work. 
There seems to be quite a bit of movement on the par_ of the dean of 
the "o liege now, and the Teacher Corps director has been oi.e ot the 
major persons to generate this change. 

^ Thus, according to all the faculty members that we talked to, ieacher 
Corps seems possibly to be the major source for helping the university to meet 
the new state certification standards. On our inquiry about where the new' 
state standards originated, the Teacher Corps director report d that the state 
had started wooing on them in 1967, and they went back even farther to the 
Elementary Models that were set forth earlier. He said: 
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We were the first state to mandate competency-based education. 
William Druraond in the State Department office and Wendell Allen, 
the associate superintendent, urged us to think radically, and some 
of us in the field were anxious to develop standards that were based 
on competency. The state accepted the proposals for compfetency- 
ba'sed teacLar education as they were generated. - They went through 
third and fourth draft revisions and then were reported out and 
became the first competency-based standards in the country. In 
1971, guidelines were Adopted that were to be of an experimental 
rature. The state said they would have an indefinite period to see 
whether these were possible for implementation. In 1978 the state 
teachets 1 association had become involved, and in spite ot a 
considerable amount of foot dragging on the part of the 
universities, in 197B the* state board of education mandated these 
standards that were to be implemented within 5 years so that the 
generic competencies as outlined will become a rule by 1983, which 
corresponds wit ^ th e cessation of our Teacher* Corps program 1978. 

Thus, largely as a result of pressures from outside the university, the 
outline of objectives, criterion performances, and indicators of competency 
for meeting each standard in the new state standards for certification appears 
to be \*ell on its way to institutionalization. The chart developed from this 
outline is used by other lHEs in the state for planning programs in 
conformance with the new standards. The approach thus appears already to have 
become an institutionalized product for the entire state. 



5. Increase in the Amount, Kind, and* Effectiveness of Field Experience 
in Teacfter Education Trainees in Both the Undergraduate and Graduate 
Programs (The Preservice Education Program) 

The principal vehicle Teacher Corps is employing in its attempt to change 
the preservice education teacher training program is the Teacher Corps 
internship program. As we stated earlier, there are two levels ot certifica- 
tion for teachers in the state. The initial level requires a bachelor's 
degree and completion ot an approved teacher ducation course of study. The 
continuing-level certificate requires three successful years of experience 
plus a fifth year of university credit in approved program, which must 
include demonstration of generic competency. The state has mandated new 
requirements for certification, and the Teacher Corps interns have been the 
first group to demonstj?«e a new program for the Continuing Certificate. 
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O Teacher Corps interns will complete a master of education with 
specialization in secondary education* itib program ot st. *.es will allow 
interns to base their advanced dourse work on their practical experiences in 7 
the Spruceville School District. The interns will" jpenci approximately halt ot 
'their assigned time in scftpol classrooms* Juring the first year, interns will 
participate in classrooms act all levels* During the second year, the interns 
will concentrate on secondary grades* Each intern will spend full-time in ^ne 
classroom during either the fall or winter qtfjprter of tfte second academic 
year* The int^r^s, under the guidance of a community coordinator, will study 
the community, participate in parent and > student community activities, and 
spend a major portion ot one quarter in the second year as a leader of a 
community activity related to improving the achool climate. The lHfc will 
offer a minicourse or ^* regular course in community education* Interns -will 
have completed the basic core program required of all graduate students in 
education by bummer of 1980* 

Teacher Corps interns have demonstrated che new series of courses 
developed specifically to meet the requirements of the new Continuing 
Certificate for teachers* The three courses are Staff Development and 
Supervision (three un^ts), Referral Agencies and Resource Personnel (two 
units), and Knowledge ot Alternative Levels (four units). The interns 1 
achievement was evaluated by a university faculty team supported by the 
Teacher Corps team leader* Then their study will be replicated by interns 
tronr another state university, which is a Teacher Corps Program 79 project* 
This Continuing Certificate program is yet to be approved by the university 
council, but the state iccreditation board, after their visit in 1981, 
recommended that the state board approve these courses* 

Overall, the Teacher Corps project thrust has tended to be toward 
attempting to move both the undergraduate and ^graduate preservice teacher 
education programs in the direction of being more clinical and more 
field-based. One of our informants in the school ot education's * 
administration said: 
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There are three routes to the master/* degree which can be taken at 
the university: (l) a thesis, iZ) a comprehensive examination, and 
(3) a tield project. The mo^t mtoierous, at present, is the 
examination procedure, followed by a considerably smaller number of 
master's theses and almost no tield projects. The Teacher Co^rps 
director has felt that the, field projects, are most deswable and has 
been encouraging his Teacher Corps interns to take this rout*. The 
regular institutionalised course in the catalog for this aspect has t 
now been broadened as a result of the Teacher. Corps director s 
insistence, and this enables a much more flexible approach to the 
field project than ever before. A key question, however, is the 
extent to which the field project will come to be more popular with 
the other h.A. students in the college in the long- run. This will 
be a measure of the extent to which the idea has become 
institutionalized* 

Another faculty informant said: 

• Both the amount and the quality of materials tor instruction are 
much higher in our teacher -training pr6gram than they would have 

» been without Teacher Corps. Teacher Corps has given us a much 
better way of transmitting teaching skills. than we had before. J we 
put our materials .into packages and nodules with a considerable 
amount of automated ^instruction, which 25 to 30 members of our 

• faculty have helped to develop. It forced us out into the field 
where we would not have gone otherwise. Our curriculum and me£ods 
courses are now taught lauch differently as a result of Teacher*Corps 
intervention. For example, we now insist that our teachers in 
training in the methods courses must go out into the schools and do 
microteaching and bring the materials back into our methods 
courses. This was never done before. 

i ' 

Another informant said, "We have increasingly moved to a two-quarter 
clinical program in our practice teaching, and I think this fcas been a direct 
result of the Teacher Corps, lu 1971, one quarter of student teaching was the 
mode, and We have made movements toward the two-quarter clinical .program since 
that time." Another faculty member said, "Development of ou,r two-quarter 
clinical program instead of one quarter of student teaching was directly the 
result ot Teacher Corps, and more ot our student teachers from the regular 
program are in this program thar the one-quarter one- It's very similar to 
the Teacher Corps model. My impression is that Spruceville' has also been 
favorably impressed and will benefit in the long run." Still another 
informant in the LEA said that, "I believe that the clinical aspect ot the , 
teacher education in the undergraduate program would never have b b -.n able to 
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get off the campus and into the field had it not been for the Teacher Corps 
dollars. " Another faculty member, involved with^otf-campus programs, said, "I 
feel that the programs have changed a great deal and moved in the direction of 
more- competency-based, field-based, and that this will increase; and while 
this is Teacher-Corps-related, it is also a consequence of the enrollment i 
crunch in the last few years." 

One faculty member who had just completed, a stint as acting dean felt 
that one of the important successes that Teacher Corps had enjoyed within the 
IRE was the training of the master's degree people and the pushing for more 
flexibility .in the acceptance by the university of field projects to satisfy 
the thesis requirement. Overall, most of our informants seemed to feel, 
however, that Teacher Corps' major impact on preservice Education had been in 
the undergraduate teacher training program. The Teacher Corps interns' 
.graduate program was seen as an excellent one, but one that had not yet 
progressed to a point where it was influencing the regular graduate program of 
the school of education. Nevertheless, nearly all of our informants within 
the school district seemed to think that the Teacher Corps internship program 
was indeed a powerful one. Each of the -Program 78 interns had developed and 
tested courses for which adoption into the regular curriculums of the 
collaborating schools within the Spruceville 'district was planned. 

\ .••.'•'•'„• 

6. Changes in the Faculty ' s{ Understandings Attitudes, and Behaviors 

According to nearly all of our informants, in both the LLA and the IhE, 
the most pervasive, but the least well documented^ changes are those in .the 
attitudes of the participants. In our interview with' the dean, he stated, / 
"The most important changes resulting from Teacher Corp? are the changes in 
people on the faculty who, after the experience with Teacher Corps, will not 
go back to doing things as they have done them before." When we asked him how 
one might go about documenting such changes, he said that it would be* 
difficult. He praised the Teacher Corps director for his ability to get many 
faculty involved in the program because this involvement tended to turn them 
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around dramatically with respect to their awareness of the everyday problems 
that the school district confronted. Another faculty informant, who had been 

involved with Teacher Corps programs from the beginning, felt that the Teacher 

i - > * 

Corps experience subtly changes the individual faculty members who 
participate, but in small, incremental ways that even those individuals may 
not be aware of. In a general sense, he believed that Teacher Corps had 
partly helped to change 1 faculty attitudes toward ongoing inservice programs, 
but he admitted that this" was also a reflection of the external conditions 
which characterize the educational context of the day. 

The Teacher* Corps director himself ^admitted, when asked whether 
institutionalization could be maintained after the Teacher Corps dollars were 
gone, that much would depend on^the extent to which the involved faculty had 
internalized the attitudes consistent with Teacher Corps goals. He felt that 
it was the pervasiye changes of attitude that would, in the long run, be most 
persistent. One younger member of the faculty, who had served as a faculty 
intern in the past year, said that she had supervised student teachers for the 
first time during the last quarter and that this had been an important 
experience* She has learned some things that will help her throughout her 
career. Particularly, she has learned about the central importance ot the 
administration in the schools, and that many things don't happej/because of 
administrator and interschool rivalry. She claimed that she would pay far 
more attention to obtaining the cooperation and understanding of the 
administration in the future. 

Another faculty member, who admitted that he was initially reluctant to 
nork with Teacher Corps and to leave the campus, reflected on his experience 
by saying, "It forced me out into the field where 1 would not have gone 
otherwise, and, as a consequence, has changed my whole career outlook and 
focus." The new chairman of the department of education said, "The main 
institutionalization of Teacher Corps has taken place in the behavior of our 
faculty, in the way they teach here in the university atter their experience 
out in the schoola t " The superintendent of the school district said, "It is 
quite clear that the. IRE faculty who come here to work in the school district 
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not only enjoy it, but they also learn a great deal from it* We hope that 

\ 

this will continue because it's good for our teachers, and it's good tor the 
t 

.teacher trainees back at the university as yell. " r 

S 4 » 

Another IU£ faculty member said, "One thing that affected me as a result 
of Teacher Corps influence mbre than any other thing was that I came into 
contact with people in the^ schools who really cared about, children, and it was 
much more effective than just teaching on campus. 11 One of the leacher Corps 
interns said, 'i was impressed as an intern wi .h many of the xaculty's lack of 
concern about the realities of teaching in the regular program, but the 
Teacher Corps programl got many of the faculty out into the schools where they 
could make a diffe rence in the district. This can t help but make them better 
trainers of preservice teachers back at the university • " 

The Teacher Corps director, however, said: 

One of the most frustrating circumstances in .working with leacher 
Corps over the years has been in the attempt to persuade the 
university community to come on board. lh^ college faculty has not 
moved forward with the same rapidity as the people in the school 
.district. At the university, it is the professional peers at other 
universities in other parts of the country who form the reference 
group and are respected *far more than their colleagues on campus or 
the teachers in the collaborating school district. 

Other faculty members, however, felt that the director was being too 
pessimistic. They believed that, over the years, the learner Corps program 
had involved approximately one-third o£ the department of education faculty 
and that this one-third had been changed in important ways that would survive 
to influence their t^™bing and other professional behavior even after leacher 
Corps was gone. FurthelRnore , they felt that one-third was overall a realistic 
figure. No program should expect to influence many more thar that and in 
fact, according to one observer, there was only about one-third of the faculty 
that "should be let loose on the public schools. The remainder are just as 
well off in their ivory towers on campus." 
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7. Multicultural Education * v 

According to the Teacher Corps project's second-year continuation 
proposal, the multicultural education component has been developed throu B an 
unusual circumstance. One of the llth-cycle' interns based his M.Ed, paper on 
a site-specific approach to multicultural education, '"Multicultural Education 
in a Monocultural School." He proposed to implement this concept in the 
Spruceville School District, and his proposal was tunded. His project, which 
grew out of his 11th cycle internship is the basis for the Program 78 project 
multicultural component. This project is directed at improved teacher and 
pupil awareness. The project, referred to by the Teacher Corps as Project 
Reach, was expanded in the second year to include all grades K through 12. A 
-series of workshops was held for teachers, administrators, and parents for 
training in multicultural education. Also : , the Project Keach director, at the 
request of the elementary building advisory committee, presented a minicourse 
on multicultural education for the Spruceville School District staff. 

When we interviewed this llth-cycle intern, he said that he ha4 been . 
"institutionalized" as a full-time employee in the school district. His major 
role is t<5 further multicultural education in a predominantly white, middle- 
class school system. He had takTn this f*eld as his master's field project 
and believes that the work is now in the process of becoming, 
institutionalized. ' ^ 

During my internship 1 developed an experimental cour*» in 
multicultural education to be used in this monoculturW 'situation as 
part of my project. I want to stay in the Spruceville School* 
District and keep developing^* aspect or my work. The school s 
district this year is paying oVte-third of my salary, and.Title IV is 
paying two-thirds. The work on' multicultural education that i am 
doing is alreaoy becoming a, part of the regular social studies 
curriculum in K through 12 for the entire district. 1 have also 
been up to the university to lecture to their required course in 
multicultural education several times, so what I'm doing is already 
beginning to influence the college curriculum for all students. The 
person who has helped me the most is a professor at the IKE who is 
responsible for the Education 310 course in multicultural 
education. He has been a gteat colleague and consultant. Teacher 
Corps has, of course, been the impetus for'all this. 1 go to them 
tor dollars that I can't get elsewhere. 1 am now in the process of 
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making some dissemination packages to be used in other school 
districts. We have not found many other people who are doing this 
kind of work in the kinds ot /schools we have here. Most ot the work 
in multicultural education takes place where there are large numbers 
of minorities. We have developed a large amount of material which 
we hope to publish soon. During this last year, I have taught a 
minicourse to 15 teachers in the district' who a,te receiving credit 
as well as additional increments on the salary schedule, all paid 
for with soft money. I took An existing course title, and it has 
gener* ted some course credit* which enables us to **iy tor it. This 
course is Education 510, Cultural and Linguistic Diversities in 
American Education (four credits'). We have planned and piloted a 
version of this course for indervice education within the school 
district. I've have taught this course now twice, once to 16 
students and secondly to 25 students here in the district. 1 
received additional pky for that. The assistant superintendent tor 
curriculum here in the district is committed to what we are doing 1 
and is pushing us to develop more material. The superintendent also 
wants a course iri world culture taught in the high* school as part of 
the regular curriculum. 

At the time of our first visit, however, the dean was less optimistic 

a 

about the multicultural education effect at the IHE level, he said that he 
was disappointed that the school of education had not been able to tie into^ 
the multicultural education and bilingual education mandate of Tepcher Corps. 
He indicated, "We need it badly. We are isolated. More Southeast Asian^ are 
coming to this part of the country, continued ✓numbers of Indians from the 
Northwest and we simply are not preparing teachers with a multicultural 
outlook. 11 He had Ijoped very much that the foundations area would help them^ 
yith this, but he has not been encouraged by what has been happening. He 
continued, "We will have a minivisit from NCATE in 1983, and I am worried 
about how we will stand up with the new multicultural requirement." he feared 
that no one on the faculty was talking about h^ to meet this, and he was 
disappointed. Even the llth-cycle intern admitted that institutionalization 
of the multicultural aspect of the Teacher Corps program was moving along much 
better at the school district level than at tBe IHE. Nevertheless, this 
intern stated that since the new state requirements mandate multicultural 
competency, thia alone might well work for institutionalization ot 

r 

multicultural education at the IHE. 

however, by our second field visit 1 year later, one ot the members of 
the LEA faculty **td, "We have been having an active input into the advisory 
committee of the college, and we are not surprised when we see courses at the 
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university based on our work here being implemented. We are developing now a 
genuine multicultural program that is needed and which will go beyond what is 
being done now. It is already in the process of being institutionalized." 
Moreover, the superintendent felt that the intern's work on multicultural 
education at the school district level had already had a return influence at 
the university level itself. Another 1HE informant said that, although there 
is no multicultural ^faculty in the department of education the new state 
t regulations require one so that there is a good possibility that it will 
become institutionalised i^ the future. In our exit interview, the Teacher 
Corps ^director stated that the llth-cycle intern's work and involvement with 
the university went far toward meeting the NCATL requirements, however, 
requirements had been increased, so that the dean was again anxious ana f£l£ 
that they needed to db even more. One of the IHE faculty members spent his 
sabbatical at the East/West Center in Hawaii, developing course materials, and 
this will help to m$et the future requirements as well. This sabbatical visit 
came out of a multicultural conference with the hast/West Center and was 
supported by Teacher Corps' Far west Network. 

Thus, although there is some difference of opinion as? to whether or not 
the IHE is presently doing enough to meet the NCATE requirements for 
multicultural education, it seems that Teacher Corps is the only entity at the 
IHE that is attempting to do anything in, this direction and already hap some 
solid accomplishments to its credit. 



8. The Development of New Courses and Parts Thereof, Based on 
' C ompetencies 

According to many of our informants, one m ot the most pervasive, though 
subtle, influences of Teacher Corps on the Ihh over the years since its first 
participation in Cycle 5 has been the development of courses or the modifying 
of existing courses in the direction of making the program more competency- 
based. The Teacher Corps director confirmed that the early Teacher Corps 
cycles at Central State used, though they did^not develop, existing 
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competency-based clinical teacher education programs} and this was the basis 
for getting their first grant. In his view, "Here at Central State, school ot 
education competencies are viewed as broad' and generic and therefore allow 
more variation than narrowly interpreted competency-based programs. " 

Another informant trotn the LH£, when asked about* how new courses had been 
introduced , stated : 

The ne«r course has been approached by taking one of the old numbers 
in the college catalogue and working with the graduate dean to 
* refine the contents. Thus we are making the cours r tield-centered 
and competency-based . ■ Furthermore, the Teacher Corps students who' 
'take these courses do so on a* pass/fail basis, which was against the 
' s regulations of the graduate school until Teacher Corps came along. 
This has been a 2- or 3-year/fight but has been won, and now the 
graduate council fully accepts this change. 

Another IHfc faculty informant said that one of the most important changes 
at the IHE that has resulted from Teacher Corps' influence has been a general 
acceptance by the faculty of the necessity to state pupil learning in more 
objective and behavioral terms. M The development of that evaluation has been 
a tar-reaching change in our program, and Teacher Corps has been" one of the 
primary causes of fhis. The school is now devising instruments for checking 
oft the continuation requirements of the credential, based on competencies, 
and this form is being shaped by Teacher Corps initiative and will last beyond 
Teacher Corps. 11 Another IHE faculty member told us that his first contact 
with Teacher Corps begin in 1974, when he was asked to design some 
competency-based learning activity packages to be used in the Teacher Corps 
program. The materials that he developed tor Teacher Corps are still used 
today. Ihey were designed so that they could b<> used ofcf-campus without 
direct supervision, and they became partial substitutes for some ot the 
traditional on-campus science education courses. The school district has done 
some rather progressive things since 1974 — tor example, insisting that the* 
students in the methods courses do microteaching in the schools, lhese 
innovations are the direct result of Teacher Corps and have been 
institutionalized already. 
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In addition* the Teacher Corps documenter called our attention to new 
competency-based courses that have been developed as a result ot the leachfcr 
' Corps program, and he thinks that they will continue in thfe regular 
curriculum. These new courses were fcunded and developed by Teacher Corps, 
using interns in the process. Six ot these courses liave been developed just 
over the past 2 years. After speaking to the Teacher Corps staff and to a 
large number of other I HE faculty members and reviewing course catalogues and 
course materials, it is our impression that Teacher Corps has, over the years, 
succeeded in moving a number of courses in the direction of being 
competency-based and clinically oriented, although perhaps with a broader, 
"more open definition than is frequently implied by these terms. 



' 9. . Extending and Increasing the Closeness and' the Effec tiveness ot 
Working .Relationships with the Community 4 N 

As stated earlier, the community council was elected even before receipt 
of the Teacher Corps grant for Program 78. In fact, the community council 
participated in a major and meaningful way in the writing ot the proposal. 
According Jto a member of the community council in its first 2 years ot 
operation, the council developed a .community resources handbook, assisted by 
the community coordinator and the interns and guided by their participation in 
community organization workshops. Also, a community survey was conducted to 
elicit information trom'the community with regard to the community education 
program. 
* 

As the conrounity council continued to push toward a permanent progressive 
community education program, the major concerns ot the council were: an 
expanded community education program, a* data bank of community resources to 
enrich the school program, a multiarts program tor Spruceville and other 
schools, personal development for council members, and the organization of a 
continuing community council that would play an important role in the 
development of the community as \ dynamic city and a stroag 'school^ aystem. 
The council has also been working through its community coordinator to train 
volunteer aides for the schools. 
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One of our informants said that, initially, in order to facilitate 
widespread participation in the community council, the ieacher Corps program 
had budgeted $35 a day for those who participated in meetings. This has 
apparently made a great difference, particularly with the community people* 
however, according to this informant, this incentive obviously cannot be 
institutionalized? and the community council is now considering what kinds ot 
rewards could be made that would be appealing out of regular school district 
resources. 



One 1UL faculty member who had been with Iqacher Corps off and on since 

Cycle 5 said that, in the early years of Teacher Corps when the interns were 

» 

cast in the role of change agent b, things began in a very poor way and that, 
in tact, they had been asked to leave several school districts. Consequently, 
the project had had some excellent lessons oil how not to bring about 
institutionalization. However, the current program seems to have learned a - 
grea^ deal about the importance of using community resources intelligently. 
"In the beginning the community was not noticed very much. It was just 
tolerated. Now they seem to realize the power, of the. community and are- 
bringing them in as full partners in the planning and operation of the 
system. We have gfown out of the old concept simply using the community as 
a power broker to bludgeon compliance with minority interests. 11 Another 
faculty member continued along a similar' vein, saying that: 

-7. 

Another innovation, that seems to have a chance ot lasting that. began 
/back in cycle five was to involve the community more actively. In 
the beginning we were so damned democratic that we almost couldn't 
get anything done; but now, gradually/ there is good communication, 
and the way in which the community is listened to apparently has 
stuck. If nothing more has happened as a result of Program 78, we 
w6uld be ahead of the game. The fact the community parents can be 
listened to and can help the school improve is a necessary idea. 

Ihe superintendent of schools co- ^nted, with ic^ard to the community 
council: 

« 

This has been an important input from Teacher Corps and has been 
most positive. I did not believe in it to begin with, but I am V 
vgoing to try to institutionalize it as I can see the positive 
results. I'm going to try^community participation in with our 
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school boardt I don't want to have a variety ot centers ot 
' authority, but I want to have ir ch more extensive community 
participation. 

He indicated further that he felt Teacher Corps had rasde a major contribution 
to the community council. lie felt that a healthy and active, militanc 
comnunity council had evolved and that this would last after Teacher Corps is 
gone, possibly with some charges in the selection process. Another faculty 
informant said that in many ways the community council had ilready been 
institutionalize because of the strong support of the superintendent of 
schools. "They have developed their own aduit elucatior program. The Taacher 
Corps has involved the community council in writing the prc^csal, and they 
have been kept in the act ever since, especially regarding *ducational staff 
development." 

In our interview with the vice chairman ot the community council, she 
said that the community council hadbieen in existence tor 2 years. 

I am vice chairman and I helped write the bylaws, and I am serving 
also as a parent on the middle school advisory committee, i t* nk 
that this program is going to last because, .among other things, we 
had a chance to talk about institutionalization last year when we 
began the project. The community council has given support to a 
program of community education, which is making a significant 
difference in the town. Persons who work in the community education 
program have been employed and paid half-time by Teacher Corps and 
the other half-time by the school district. We . want to develop a 
community education program for all persons in the community from 
early childhood to over a hundred years of age — dancing, mechanics, 
pottery, something of interest for everyone. The first thing we did 
was to survey the community and find out what they wanted. J-ast year 
there were 120 persons who were participating. This 'year there are 
*ov$r 600. It has been one of the finest things that has happened in 
this community and will unquestionably be continued, and it was 
r^artp^ by Tteacher Corps and the community council. .It is exciting 
to see all *|ges in the community using the school facilities four 
nights through each week. At the middle* school where I serve op the 
advisory committee, we are beginning to work out a process for 
teacher improvement through the use of Teacher Corps dollars. The 
community council works differently at* the hfgh school level. I 

Ink it 's, probably worked more effectively ther*. It has already 
^ev institutionalized, howfever, at the elementary schools. The 
administration of the school district says .that the community 
participation is OK, _ then it will go; and it is my understanding that 
the superintendent ot schools wants things to happen, 
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f It is our perception, having interviewed many faculty and community 
participants with regard to the community component of this Teacher Corps 
project, that because of the successes that they have enjoyed and because of 
the support of the superintendent, this conmutiity council has a tar greater 
chance of being institutionalized after Teacher Corps dollars are gone than 
the community council of any other projects we have studied. 

10. Increasing the Flexibility of Admissions and Other Procedures at 
the Graduate Division and Central Adninistration of the University 

One of the unintended but positive consequences of the leacher Corps 
program at Central State University has been, to achieve progressively greater 
flexibility in university regulations, especially with regard to interns but 
also with ?v *rd to inservice courses. When we asked one of our informants 
what had t> jn the chief sources of resistance to Teacher Corps 1 innovations, 
he responded: 

These are built into the university system. Academic people do rot 
like to manage detail and trivia, and these programs require a 
considerable amount of work at this level. Also, thfcre is the 
certification office, the graduate office, the registrar's office, 
and the departmental office, all whom are trying to maintain the 
present system; and it is a task of considerable magnitude to break 
this down* 

Another informant on the Teacher Corps staff said that, n Very often in 
the early days Oi Teacher Corps, when members of the department or central 
administration — including the registrar, comptroller, and so forth — were 
questioned, the reaction was: 'Teacher Corps, oh my God, what are we going to 
have to- bail them out f this time? ,n Now, however, when we psked the current 
dean what changes he thought Teacher Corps had brought about at the university 
over the years, he enumerated several, one of wnich was 

* . * 

recognition that graduate admissions need not be as provincial and 
hidebound* It could have greater flexibility. Also now, because of 
* Teacher Corps, we are beginning to accept the fact that other than 
our own college faculty can deliver inservice education — tor 
example, school district personnel. Teacher Corps has had a major 
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impact in bringing about this change and has helped us with more 
innovative ways of offering inservice education. This has met with 
considerable resistance on the part of our faculty and the 
administration. There was a feeling that people were trying to 
reduce the requirements tor credit and weakening our system- 
However, Teacher Corps has shown us how to be flexible without 
reducing standards The Teacher Corps director has fought a long, 
hard battle to permit some flexibility in our graduate program and 
has had some success. Both the provost and the graduate dean have 
become more flexible as a result of the work of Teacher Corps and 
particularly of the Teacher Corps director. 0 

With respect to graduate admissions, the graduate dean admitted that 
Teacher Corps had forced thfem to open up new possibilities in admissions. 
Also, they found in following the Teacher Corps ij/tertls that alnjgst all have 
done very well in their academic work, so that the admissions approach now ift 
more flexible than ever before. This has already become institutionalized in 

* r 

the behavior of the admissions committee. 

Teacher Corps has attempted to modify the master at education requirement 
(which lad never varied before) in a special seminar arid has been responsible 
for bringing increased flexibility to the university's regulations. At first, 
tne dean of graduate studies and his colleagues had resisted, but now, after 
several years of experience, they vere happy £hat a more functional . program 
was developing ahd that standards were not being sacrificed. They now were 
able to accommodate Teacher Corps, waive some requirements, and permit greater 
flexibility. It seems clear that Teacher Corps has had ari impact in that 
graduate standards are set and enforced in a mere constructive and flexible 
manner that the graduate office feels comfortable with. 

11. Developirfg Greater iunpha9is on the Gifted and Talented As Well 
As on Exceptionality 

One of the faculty interns from last year has developed a course for the 
gifted and talented as a result of her Teacher-Corps-funded faculty 
internships in the school district. This course, education tor the Gifted and 
Talented, (tour units) was developed and pilot tested by this faculty intern 
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as a part of Program 73* This course is now in the regular catalogue* Xhe 
head of the special education department said: 



One of my young faculty members was assigned as a faculty intern in 
the Teacher Corps program to help the Spruceville schools with th t e 
gifted and talented program* We had tried in "special education 
several times to get something in our program on the talented and 
gifted, but we have never been successful* Now, after the Teacher 
Corps experience! we have developed a course and applied to the 
curriculum commission and the state advisory cpuncil, and we now 
have one course in the catalogue which, in the long run, will have a 
farTeaching effect on our program ' Ihis would not have happened 
without Teacher Corps* We hope to .put together a long-range plan # 
for training regular teachers and also fc inservice education of 
regular teachers on the problems of -peci-il education. Teacher 
Corps gave us a push. We took advantage of it. 

*rom the standpoint of the L£A,* the superintendent of schools said: 

We have had a lot pf help and support from the university, ihey 
have worked with ufc to develop our field-based courses, our 

minicourses, and have built into these programs materials that are » 
of interest to us And are responsive to our needs* The faculty 
intern program has been especially useful to us this year. Already 
we are introducing a gifted program, which I have submitted to the 
board so that we ate noi able to do something we have wanted to do 
for some time* It 'was directly the result of the Teacher Corps 1 
faculty internship program. 

i 

This project for the gifted and talented is called project E.A.G.t.h. The 
program was developed and tested as part of the Teacher Corps project in 1978 
and 1980, and it is continuing as part of the curriculum for all levels of the 
public school system. In our exit interview during our second field visit, 
the Teacher Corps director said: 

Last year when you were here we didn't know yet how the faculty 
internship was working and what etfect it was having* Mow we have * 
number of results that we can point out, and cne of the most 
* satisfying is the fact that, as a result of the internship program 
and special education department's participation in that program, 
Spruceville School District now has a gifted program* Also, as a 
result, there is a new course for the gifted here at the IHfc, and 
it 1 8 in the regular catalogue. 

One other thrust in this area has been in the area of exceptionality. 
Ihe head of the special e^ucat^on department at the Ihfc said: 
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Seven or eight years ago, Teacher Corps held a conference in 
Washington, DC, and at that time 1 learned about the CARE program 
[computer-assisted renewal education] and then made arrangements to 
bring the program to Central Stat. Teacher Corps then picked it up 
and set up one computer terminal. Following that, Teacher Co^ps and 
the special education department worked together to write the 
program as a one-credit course on exceptionality. This course has 
now become a required course tor all students in the school of * ^ 
education. 

Thus he feels that Teacher Corps contributed to the institutionalization of 
what has become a core course in exceptionality. The Teacher Corps ^director 
felt that "the CARE thing of the special education department is a very good 
thing and that, turtjjter, it goes a long way in helping to meet some generic 
competency requirements regarding special education in the new state 
standards. " 

Both of these instances of special education's participation in the 
Teacher Corps program appear to be examples of .structural institutionalization 
where programmatic changes have been made at the LEA level and new courses 
have been introduced into the regular curriculum at the IHE. 



12. Other Changes * 

There are several other changes for which we htfve little documentation 
but which are worth mentioning since th^y may have important implications for 
the future. One Is the fact that Teacher Corps appears to be responsible for 
increasing the cdoperation betweer the university department of education and 
the state teachers' association. Several ot our informant's believed t^at, in 
the long run, this may have an important impact on the extent to which ieacher 
Corps innovations introduced in Spiuceville may be disseminated to other 
districts throughout the state. One informant close to tne program «/iid, "One 
of the most important things he [the Teacher Corps director] has done has been 
to involve the state teachers' association, which has been resisted by the 
college and the dean and many of the other people in the university until 
recently." A faculty informant 'stated that, "One ot the constructive 
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developments stimulated by Teacher Corps has been the representation of the 
state teachers' association on the policy board of s the collegte, and this is 
making a big difference." An informant from the LLA commented that "Another 
change of great significance introduced by Teacher Corps has been the 
collaboration with the state teachers' association. With this collaboration, 
teac£ie<> centers may become increasingly v iable." The Teacher Corps director 
felt that "The improved relationship*with the state teachers' association may, 
to an important extent, detetmine the future likelihood of the things that we 
have initiated in Spruceville being disseminated outward to the rest of the 
state." 

A final change for which we have little concret.e documentation inci which, 
in any event, is probably only partially intentional is the* more, positive 
atmosphere of change that many informants believe Teacher Corps has introduced 
to both the 1HE and the Spruceville community. One informant said: 

*r 

In general, leacher Corps has been oft the cutting edge of everything 
_aew ihnfc we have done here at Central State. In a vejy unconscious, ^ 
innocuous dfcy many things have been institutionalized that have 
grown out of Teacher Corps as a matter of course. Teacher Corps, , 
next to student teaching, is the main source of our relationship 
with the public schools. If it were not for Teacher Corps, we would 
be much more provincial than we are. 

Another member of the 1HE -faculty said: 

4 

The man who is the Teacher Corps director is an extremely creative, 
valuable person — a natural change agent. What Teacher Corps has 
done e for thip department is to give him his head, before, when he 
was departmental chairman, it restricted the kinds of things that he 
could do. When Teacher Corps came along, it opened up, new vistas 
and released him for much more creative endeavors, and this tended 
lo pull the rest of us along. Through Teacher Corps he has 
introduced into the school of education an aura of dynamic change. 

Apother member of th< university administration said that "tfiere seemed to be 
two factors working in the direction ot change. One is th$ external force 
related to the state's new certification standards.* Ihe *6ther is the fact 
that Teacher Coi^s has picked up on this and is using it as a vehicle to 
promote change from within the institution." ^ * 



At least a half dozen of our informants, both within the 1HE and within 
the LEA, felt that in ways that were difficult to defirie in concrete terms, 
the Teacher Corps project, over the years,, had introduced a certain aura that 
made these institutions more permeable with respect to change than tMy had 
been before. One informant, who has been an observer of Teacher Corps over 
the, cycles, said that in the beginning "We sometimes ha4 the feeling that 
Teacher Corps was pushing change just for the sake of change, but in recent 
cycles most people have felt ttuft the dynamic for change is much better 
thought out, much more responsible, and therefore much more likely to survive 
after Teacher Corpus gone," The superintendent of *he collaborating school 
district sai<| th5&,^"prior to Teacher Corps, the school district had been 
quite provincial. Nothing much was happening, and there was no sense of 

movement. However, Teacher Corps pxuvided me with both a vehicle and a 

s 

rationale for getting things on track and moving." In order to keep this^ 
praise in perspective, however, it should be pointed out t^at there were a 
number of informants who felt that Teacher Corps had indeed brought about 
important changes and an atmosphere conducive to change within the school 
district but doubted that this would survive after the Teacher Corps dollars 
were gor> and the formal relationship between LtA and IHE terminated, iitill 
others believed that, even though this aura of change did in fact become a 
reality, it only really affected the relatively few people who had ^een 
directly involved in Teacher Corps projects and had not, for example, even 
begun to touch the foundations department and several of the other departments 
within the school of education. 



Factors lh at Appear to facilitate Institutionalization at the IHfe, 

Central State University has been continuously with leacher Corps since 
Cycle 5. During this time the program has had its ups &nd downs. It has 
worked in six school districts, and, tor a variety of reasons, was asked to 
leave several of them. It has, however, had a formal collaborating 
relationship with the present school district since the second year of 
Cycle 5. In response to a request by us to summarize Central State's 
experience with leacher Corps from titth cycle through Program 78, the present 
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Teacher Corps director replied that the titth cycle wa$ an intern-centered 
program, oriented'' primarily toward developing career teachers* he said the 
fifth cycle placed heavy emphasis on community involvement* Ihe seventh cycle 
was pretty much a continuation of the tifth, but during that second year, he 
himself became tar more involved with Teacher Corps* The ninth cycle 
attempted to move away from the large intern-centered program, and the project 
asked Teacher Corps f6r an exception, permitting them to recruit tirst-year , 
teachers who were unemployed. This utS^a 1-year h.bd. program, which began 
the emphasis on inservice education* The 11th cycle was a turther development 
of this inservice program* The director stated that one ot the conditions for 
his having agreed to write the Program 78 proposal was that there would be a 
formal action by the whole faculty of the department of education to use the 
project as a vehicle for making changes necessary to meet the new state 
certification standards. 



Continuity of Presence and Leaders 



7 



The long history of this project ind those ot several ot the other 
projects at which we have looked in depth lead us to conclude that one of the 
most powerful factors for facilitating institutionalization is the continuity 
of the presence and leadership of Teacher Corps over a long span ot time., One 
informant on the faculty said, "We have lived with it [Teacher Corps] for so 
loni that it seems already institutionalized, and we have assumed that it will 
always go ou. We have never looked at Teacher Corps in isolation but as an 
integral part of our program." The superintendent of the school district made 
the point that it is very difficult to look ~t the impact of Program 78 
alone. "Teacher Corps has been here tor so long, whittling away at the 
various resi nances to change, that many ot the things that began in Cycle 5 
or 7 T are just now beginning to pay off, that is, getting into the blood stream 
of the regular program. 11 

Another informant on the THJi faculty said, "ihe director is a very 
creative educational entrepreneur. In the amount of time he has with soft 
money support, he's just bound to bring about some change that maketa a 
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difference in the long run." Another informant ,^on the university 
administration said, "The Teacher Corps statt has become a smoothly working fj 
team over the years, not just the director but his coordinator, who has served 
as an effective expediter. They have never let up in their attempt to bring 
about educational changes in which they believe, both in the school, and at tfife 
LEA. Over time this kind of commitment is bound to pay otf." Another member 
of the faculty said, "Teacher Corps has been here so long it's thought of in 
the same way as any other permanent department. Most people couldn't imagine 
it being gone. We're all going to be in tor a shock when the money runs out, 
but a lot ot things will remain simply because Teacher Corps has 'been 
hammering away at them for si long." The head ot the special education , 
department felt "that oue of the reasons for its success was that Teacher 
Corps had been at Central State tor a long time. At first it was not looked 
on 'so positively. However, it has improved all along the line." The head ot 
the reading program at the- university said, "1 feel that change comes very 
slowly and that it comes as a result of a growing consciousness ot the 
classroom teachers and the IhE individual faculty members involved- One needs 
to be very patient." A man who had served acting dean the year before 
said, "A major factor accenting for Teacher Corps success at Central State is 
that it has simply been around for a long time. Als?, with a 5-year program, 
there is a much greater possibility of making constructive change and having 
it become institutionalized. They have been in the busir, ;ss long enough to 
. establish an old boy network so that things can get done all over the state, 
not just here at the Ihb." 

The Teacher Corps director himself said: 

A lot of efforts just did not come off. We have been fortunate, 
however, to have continuous funding over a long period. Uur good 
program ideas did not die. They got retitled and funded one more 
time. For example, the notion ot portal schools vanished without a 
trace during seventh cycle, but here we go again on a professional 
staff development center. The -consortium tor teacher education 
slipped away, but we do have in place the professional education 
advisory committee to the school of education, and we could give 
many other examples. 
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Quality and Style of Leadership 

Directly related to the continuity of program and leadership are the 
quality and style of the leadership that has characterized the Teacher Corps 
project • In all of t\ successful Teacher Corps projBcts we have observed, 
quality anH style of leadership have been central and critical factors* 
However, in nearly all of these programs that leadership has been systema- 
tically distributed across the various participating institutions: the dean 
of the school ot education, the Teacher Corps director, the teachers, and the 
superintendent of the collaborating school district, various other members of^ 
the Teacher Corps statt, and involved faculty. Only in Central State do we 
find the program's success, it the overwhelming majority of our intormants are 
to be believed, so heavily dependent on the idiosyncratic presence of a single 
key individual — in this case, the project director since Cycle 7. This 
observation is not meant to play down the importance of a talented and loyal 
staff; rather, in this case, it points out that it was the project director 
vho recruited that staff and who inspired their commitment and loyalty. 
Various individuals and role incumbents were mentioned now and again as 
contributing to Teacher Corps' success in the Spruceville School district, 
namely, the superintendent, the team leader, and especially the Teacher Corps - 
staff coordinator. But overwhelmingly, and almost without exception, every 
one of our informants pointed to the Teacher Corps director's creative and 
imaginative style as the key component of the success of the program. In 
tact, this was so much the case that many ot our intormants expressed the tear 
that the program was so dependent on the intellectual talents and human 
relations skills ot the Teacher Corps director that, when Teacher Corps money 
was gone or he retired (which was not tar oft), his absence would greatly 

hinder the possibilities tor institutionalization. Whether or not th A s is so 

♦ 

is difficult to predict at this point. It is, however, noteworthy that the 
university is paying half of the director's salary now out of regular budget, 
anU from what we have been able to learn, intends to continue at least hdif ot 
his salary to do the kinds ot things he has been doing tor Teacher Corps after 
the Teacher Corps grant expires. 
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One comment that was made so ottea that it can be- said to characterise 
the feelings of nearly 111 of our respondents is, "It is very hard to separate 
the influence of Teacher Corps *rom the influence ot the project director." 
One faculty respondent said that the project director is the key to leacher 
Corps' success at Central State. "He has vision and does his homewqrk. He 
has good public relations with both the state and public schools." One of the 
Teacher Corps staff members said that the director "is critical to the 
introduction and survival of change here at Central State. I believe that his 
outlook is far less parochial than previous Teacher Corps directors at the 

university. He reaches out to try things considered radical by the rest ot 

li - 
the faculty." Another member .ot the 1HE faculty said, The dean is very 

supportive of the Teacher Corps program, cud the program ^o»a whole is highly 

thought of by Teacher Corps Washington." It was his opinion that the director 

"is considered to be leacher Corps Washington' s fair^haired boy. he is also 

highly thought of in the department ot education and in the university at 

large, and he knows how to work with the system and has successfully co-opted 

a very loyal group around him." The past department chairman of the 

department of education said this about the leacher Corps director: 

An important factor in Teacher Corps's success has/ been the 
director's ability in conceiving models which can , be communicated to 
teachers and to the community as well as to the lAE faculty in an 
enthusiastic, unthreatening way. They tend to say to themselves, 
"why didn't 1 think ot that before?" He has great creativity in 
conceiving models that excite even other professionals, horeover, 
• \ he' is able to communicate those views to the right people in the 
X right way so that they go away impressed with what a good program it 
is (without necessarily ' 3Ving any empirical evidence to that 
effect). In short, he is an example of extremely good educational 
salesmanship. 

An administrator at* the 1HL said chat the main factor that accounted for 
Teacher Corps' success, in his view, was that the "Teacher Corps director 
himself is very good. He's not threatening, he knows colleges very well and 
this one in particular, and he knows public schools. He vas once chairman of 
the education department himself. b& has a very comfortable style ot 
leadership, unobtrusive but effective." The acting dean for the past year 
said, "1 believe that one of the important reasons tor leacher Corps 1 success 
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here at the THE is [the director's] easygoing open attitude, he permits 
creativity to\happen. ' A great deal of success in the LhA is due to hia 
willingness and ability to let go, to not feel that Jje has to have his fingers 
on it every step of the way." Another IHE informant described the leacher 

o 

Corps director as "a mole — he bores from within, he has great influence with 
the state department of education and professional organizations and state 
agencies. Moreover, he's gotten Teacher Corps to a point so that it might be 
able to run without him, which is a step toward institutionalization. 11 \An IKE 
administrator gave as one of the important reasons for Teacher Corps' success 
the director's skill as an entrepreneur. "He's brov*ght important conferences 
into the university. He has influence well outside of the university region 
and, has extended Central State's influence in education, not only throughout 
the state but outside of the state as well.' 1 he further stated that the 
director was very good at infiltrating all kinds of agencies within the state „ 
department of education and within the state as a whole. Several faculty' 
members expressed the feeling that leacher Corps is "just sort of a good thing 
that's there, but overall it was [the divtctor's] creativity and ability that 
made it go." One of the faculty members wh^Jjrfd worked closely with Teacher 
Corps said: 

[the director] was well thought of around Central State University 
for years and was known as a person who knew how to get things done; 
and as chairman of the department of education and later Teacher 
Corps director, he has been able to co-opt the necessary people to 
get the project moving. Furthermore, his outlook is less parochial, 
more gestalt, including a state, regional, and national point of 
view, his outlook is the paramount force that drives leacher 
Corps. 

One of our informants at the LfcA said: 

In Cycle 7 the main influence in keeping Teacher Corps going at 
Central State has been [the director], he wanted to use it as a way 
of experimenting with new ideas, he is one of the best braii.4 in 
the business for getting teachers to begin their education properly 
and to continue it on into their regular careers. 

A number of other informants, however, pointed to factors other than 
simply the charismatic character of the director. One pointed out that it was 
very important that the director happened to be a senior, tenured member ot 
the faculty and quite respected within and outside the school ot education. 
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Anothet pointed out that "The faculty people who were involved with initiating 
Teacher Corps programs were' generally respected and responsible members ot the 
faculty and were enthusiastic in a quiet, not overly gung-ho sort of way." 
Several of our informants also felt that the team leader had been an extremely 
good on-site manager and .was, to a large extent, responsible tor the success 
of the program in the school district. In addition, the staff coordinator, 
who had been with the program ever since Cycle 7, is credited with being a 
very strong influence on the success of the program. Several informants 
characterized her as being the director's executive officer, without whom, his 
creativity could never have been implemented. One starf member saidjV'She has 
a good ear. She knoud how to listen, and she senses where the power lies We 
would te dead without her. She makes it possible for [the director] to 
create.", Another said, "She plays the r61e of expediter, ot getting things 
together, of getting things done "that needed'tb bg done ^) that [the director] 
would be fice for his, creative work." The general feeling was that the 
project director is "a creative visionary while the staff coordinator 
introduces a hard- edge of day-to-day administration and is able to persuade 
the people in the school district that everything is actually going to work 
out in the long run." 



Administrative Support » 

f Another key factor for the success that Teacher Cor- s has had appears to 
be that it generally enjbys a good reputation throughout the university and 
has the support of higher administration, within both the school of education 
and the university. For example, a large number ot respondents saicj that the 
dean was highly supportive of the Ieacher Corps project, primarily .because he 
saw leather Corps as the central and most important vehicle for helping him to 
bring about the changes necessary to meet the •new state certification 
standards. The new incoming chairman of the department- of education said that 
he had had very little relationship w' th Ieacher Corps .before he assumed his 
netf position* he knew that Teacher Corps was there and was generally vaguely 
favorably inclined, vut he was very insulated from it. however, he felt that 
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e Teacher Corps staff *had done a good job in keeping him advised on what 
they were doing since he has become department chairman. "I am quite 
overloaded in this new job, and my contact with Teacher Corps has been mainly 
budgetary and staffing rather than programmatic, but 1 am highly sup^rtive gt 
what they are trying to do." Another respondent on the university 
administration said, "Teacher Corps is thought ot as an integral part of the 
school of education, even though their work is mostly off campus, I- feel that 
there is very good rapport., due to the "support of- the university 
administration as well as. between the department of education's chairman and 
Teacher Corps. By and large, the program is seen as an overall benefit to the 
university." 

A faculty member said: 

1 feel that another reason **or the success of Teacher Corps nere at 

the school' of education is that the university has alumni in high 

positions in the state superintendent's office, and this has made it 

easier for Teacher Corps to get things accepted. It is very 

difficult to try the same kinds of things in a new university, ihe 

point is that this university has contacts in the field, and this 

facilitates £he Teacher Corps programs ihese people in high 

positions outside of the university have tended to be very 

supportive of the ieacher Corps director. 0 

When we spoke to the academic dean, he said that higher administration within 
the ^university tends to be very supportive of the Teacher Corps program, he 
stated at the outset that "The director and the Teacher Corps program enjoy^an 
excellent rejmtation within the university as a whole and are viewed as quite 
successful *>y people outside the £chool of education.- 11 From his own 
st-adpoint, the program works ver^ well; therefore, there is no substantial 
question regarding its quality. Consequently 5 he is not obligated to pay much 
attention to it. Most of the* thingtf he has to pay attention to are those that 
represent problems. Another administrator echoed the' academic vice president, 
saying, "The Teacher Corps, in many ways, is not at all exciting, simply 
because it doesn't create problems. Thus there is more -room lor error, xisk 
taking, at .present, which is to say they have a cushion of trust or confidence 
which is built up for Teacher Corps among many ot the critical organizations 
and role incumbents within the university organization." 



In addition to the normal power structure, a number ot our informants, 
including tic dean, claimed that one of the reasons Teacher Corp. has been so 
successful in getting changes through is that they have been very intelligent 
in involving many of the informal power brokers of the department of education 
in Teacher Corps programs at one time or another. Overall, we get the picture 
of ' program that has won, over time, firm support among the university, 
administration and the school of education's formal and informal power 
structu-e. This could be a result N of intelligent co-optat^on and public 
relation* but could also, to a very large extent, be aue to the solid 
successes that the program has shown in the school district as well as within 
the school of education. 

Another 1HE administrator" said that "Teacher Corps has had very few, if 
ai./, conflicts with the university, with the comptrollers, etc* Doth the. 
bureau cf ontracts and the graduate desn have taken intimate interest in 
Teacher Corps, and this has been one of the reasons tor its success." Une of 
lh ambers of the Teache-. Cor>s staff believed that they nad enjoyed a great 
uc!c .: or passive support by both administration and faculty members over the 
years-that perhaps the relationship between the Wher Corps project and the 
department of education as a whole could be characterized as being one of 
benign neglect. One of the university administrstors said that in his opinion 
leacher Corps had recaivted the support that it had from the university 
administration largely because of the auccess that the univers^y had enjoyed 
with '.her federal projects." He named, in particular, the rel . ively positive 
experience the university had had in the past with upward bound and said that 
this had prepared the jay to\ the acceptance of Teacher Corps. 



Favorable External Conditions 

The congruence of external pressures with Teacher Corps' prograwnat ic 
goals. It became apparent after otfr two site visits^ thaj in m*ay wa-vs the 
Teac.ar Cc.-ps program at Central State could be said to be the right program 
at the right time: : here were external contextual factors that tended tc be 
supportive of a number ot the .innovations initiated by the project. Moreover, 
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the Teacher Corps leadership was astute enough to realize this fact and to 
take advanMge cf it at an early stage. For example, the graduate dean said, 
"I feel one of the primary reasons for leacher Corps' success is that it is a 
very timel> program. It's very timely with respect to the new state 
guidelines, a happy accident of timing." Ihis ^oipt was made probably a dozen 
times during our > two visits. Another informant said, "New state requirements 
call for a new and increased emphasis or. multicult' ral educalioft. Ihis 
happens to coincide with leacher Corps' program goals, and it will help assure 
that they will be institutionalized both in the school district and 
particularly at the ihfc." Another 1HE informant said, "Since the major 
thrusts of leacher Corps Program 78 are congruent with the new state 
standards, it will probably be institutionalized because they are mandated by 
the state." 

H 

Another informant said, "The university is receiving increased pressure 
in the direction of inservice education and tor local school districts to 
design their own inservice education. This consequence of new sta"^ 
certif ioation requirements coincides very nicely with what leachet Corps is 
trying to do." Still another informant at the LtA level said that the fact 
that the new state requirements called for collaboration of the school ot 
education, the state teachers' association, and the community in designing 
teacher education programs would act to reenforce the very thing that leacher 
"orps was trying to accomplish. It is hard to say whether it is just a happy 
accident ot timing that teacher Corps' interests and pressures from outside 
happened to be working in the sama direction or whether leacher u>rps 
leadership was sufficiently astute and sensitive "o the winds ot change t\at 
it was able, at an early stage, tr > hitch its wagon to the star of the state 
requirementS|T^Probably the answer is that both factors are responsible tor 
this leached Corps project's relative success. 

Congruence with Goals of the Ihh 

leacher Corps serves as a vehicle for achieving stated institutional 
goals oi the university and the school of education. There was he frequently 
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expressed opinion among many of our informants, on both the university 
administration and the school of education faculty , that Teacher Corps' goals 
were congruent in a number of ways with the directions that the university and 
the dean were already trying to move the university and the school o± 
education. l»"is, they have increasingly seen Teacher Corps as a vehicle for 
realizing these aims. The dean said, "One of the big needs within the school 
of education is for faculty development. This is an important role that 
Teacher Corps can Piay. It can develop models for working in the^schoole , and 
the Spruceville School District is an excellent example of this." The new 
chairman of the department of education said that "Teacher Corps provides both 
a model and a vehicle tor realizing many of the goalr which I have for the 
department." The academic vice president of the university believed that one 
important reason tor Teacher Corps' success at Central State was that Teacher 
Corps goals were consistent with the IHE's and ttu. community's needs, and that 
Central State's school of education would be doing very much the same thing at 
a very reduced level of intensity if Teacher Cori-. we*-e not there. A 8 an 
example, he said that he considered faculty development a very high priority 
and that Teacher Corps played a ma 'or role in supporting staff development at 
the school of education. "Teacher-Corps-connc-.ted faculty go out. into the 
schools t -«a community, often tor the first time in 10 years, and thi. is 
consistent with what we beJieve faculty development should accomplish for the 
school of education." 

, Another member of the senior administration of the university said that 
"the Teat tier Corps grant has been extremely important tp the university. It 
i E ce^ainly the most important training grant at present." Particularly , he 
telt that it was the best integrated training grant the university had. 
"Moreover, it has been around so long it seems almost institutionalized 
already." He went on to comment that the role of soft money within the 
university should be thought out in a hard-headed way. he said that he looks 
for soft money to provide training, not just to add to univei^ity faculty, and 
feels that the problem for university management in the '80s and ' 9us will be 
tne development of present faculty snd the provision for breathing sPace in 
which to establish new priorities. In his view, soft money is opportunity 
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money for improvement and revitalization oi existing faculty, and Teacher 
Corps in particular has been congruent with this aim. 

Another informant on the faculty of education said, "It is more complex 
than to say simply that Teacher Corps 1 and the university's goals are 
congrjent; therefore, Teacher Corps innovations may last* Remember that 
Teacher Corps has been here for a long time, and has been influencing the 
university subtly for some years* Consequently, it is hard to distinguish 

where Teacher Corps intluence starts and\stops within the university." 

• \ 

Nevertheless, it is clear at present that there is a congruence ot interest, 
whether or not these ideas originally came from Teacher Corps or elsewhere. 



Institutional Personality of the Itit 

Another factor that appears to facilitate institutionalization at Central 
State is thz institutional personality with respect to the reward structure. 
The Teacher Corps director character: zed the institutional personality of 
Central State as follows: \ 

\ 

(1) It has relatively low minority representation. 

(2) There are tew conflicting gran's. 

\ 

(3) It is a service-oriented, not research-oriented, institution. The 
reward structure therefore is more tavorable toward Teacher Corps 

f rticipation than those in many other schools ot education. 

Another member of the 1Mb faculty described Central State's school ot 
education as being very service orientei and willing to be regularly involved 
with the public, even without Teacher Corps, he telt that th^s was especially 
true fo th departments of elementary education, secondary education special 
education, and educational administration* Educational foundations has done 
tne leasL outreach within the school. 

Another faculty member said that Central State reflects its normal-school 
origjins, that it is highly service orient*.' , and that this orientation is 
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consistent with Teacher Corps 1 aims and values. He felt, however, that this 
could shift as the emphasis shifts toward research and publication. 



The outgoing chairman ot the department of education said that the school 
of education is not research oriented but rather cooes from a tradition of 
normal schools. It is service and teaching oriented and has a good reputation 
for producing good teachers throughout the region. It tends to be applied 
rather than theoretical. It sees itself as a professional rather thnu a 
disciplined science. Thus, he saw leacher Corps as possessing relative 
congruence with the current reward structure ot the school of education. 
There was, however, some divergence of opinion tn this point. One individual 
felt that it was just this factor that could be troublesome — that is, tftat the 
university might often resist Teacher Corps simply as one more evidence ot 
"nonrigorous applied stuff, 11 something the university is trying to move away 
from. Arother younger member of the faculty said that participation with 
Teacher Corps would be of questionable career Value unless Teacher Corps could 
begin to recruit some of the prestigious senior faculty to participate in the 
school districts. As long aa it was only the young faculty members, there 
would be very little career prestige involved. However^ one evidence that 
Teacher Corps participation is consistent with the reward structure 6t the 
university is that the one *junior "faculty member who served as a taculty 
intern last year was promoted and tenured subsequent to that participation. 

Supportive Relationships 

One ot the reasons frequently given by our informant* for Teacher Corps' 
success in the, collaborating school district is the uniquely cordial 
relationship that leacher Corps has achieved with the superintendent and with 
the state teachers' association. One informant in the LfcA said that leacher 
Corps has acquired such Rood relations with the teachers' association and trie 
teacher centers that this i.as helped smooth the way tor many of the things 
that Teacher Corps is trying Co do in the district. Another informant said; 
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Another important factor in Xeacher Corps' success at Spruceville is 
the strong support of the superintendent of schools* He is a leader 
who can provide direction while at the same time standing in the 
background, lie is also inceptive, and has been all along,, to the 
steering committee's input as well as to the community council, he 
has been interested in arid supportive of Teacher Corps all along. 
Also, siice he has served as an adjunct professor at the school of 

education, he has influence at the Ihh as well. 

# 

According to the dean, the superintendent is an excellent educational leader 
and would be a tower of strength in establishing the professional development 
center for which Teacher Corps has hopes in the district. 

\ 

Another LfcA informant said, "The Teacher Corps project here in 

Sprucevil'le 'has tended to work because teachers have, from the beginning, been 

involved in the decision making. They think of themselves as part of Teacher 

Corps, not e just Teacher Corps coming and doing something to them." Also, 

according to several informants in the school district, a good part ot Teacher 
J 

Corps excellent reputation in the district has come about because it has kept 
its promises — that is it has never promised more than it has been able to 
deliver in a reasonable time. In fact, the Teacher Corps director told us 
later that be felc that this was one of the most important tactics in building 
trust between Ihfc and LhA. 

A further tactor that has helped build credibility tor the Teacher Corps 
project, at both the IH& and the LEA, has been what most informants consider 
to be a very high quality internship program. The LfcA teachers, principals, 
and superintendent have all b en very positively affected by the high quality 
of the work that the interns have done in the school district and by the team 
leader's management ot them. One teacher said, "In the beginning I had doubts 
about whether I would like another federal project coming in and telling me 
how to dc things, but the Teacher Corps interns really turned me around. They 
have been a committed, intelligent group of young people." it would afpeir 
that several of them will have the opportunity to go to work full-time tor the 
school district on the completion of rheir program. At the IHJi level, several 
of the university administrators wh\> initially resisted the compromises with 
normal admissions procedures later said that, although about 40* ot the 
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Teacher Corps internship candidates had been admitted under some compromise 
with the university ov school admission rules and regulations, their 
subsequent records had been excellent. Ihe placement of the interns has been 
so good that reservations have largely disappeared now. Ihe Teacher Corps 
director felt th*t the quality of the interns in the internship program had 
certainly helped facilitate more flexibility with the university's admissions 
procedures* 



Faculty Involvement 

One of the factors about which there is some difference ot opinion among 
ou- infopaants J 8 that faculty involvement in the Teacher Corps project. 
Several o* oar inrormcats feit that che faculty had not been widely enough 
touched by Teacher Coi^s. One stated that, even though the Teacher Corps 
director has oi a number ot occasions, trier* to explain Teacher Corps' role 
and Us successes and lailures within thB school of education and most faculty 
are awa*e ot \eacher Corps, relatively xev: are centrally involved. Another 
school of education faculty member talt that relatively few people were 
committed to Teacher Corps in prior years, but he believed that this may be 
changing now. heretofore, only those whose time was actually purchased by 
leach r Corps *eit involved. Now, however, he believed, more faculty are 
being involved at the committee level. An l> 4 fc faculty member said that he did 
not feel that there were any coherent ctnu rs ot resistance to leacher Corps 
anywhere in the school oi education; however, some faculty memoeto m^~z 
indifferent because leacher Corps had not touched the* and theiv particular 
interests, and therefore they simply haven't been involved. 

Wi.en we asked the leacher Corps d:tector how many faculty had been 
involve! with Teacher Corps in the lasc eever&l years, he estimated that ib 
had leen involved with designing ant teaching rainicouraes. There had been six 
faculty interns. The first planning year of Program 78, there h/u been seven 
in the planning task fwer* and eight faculty uerobeta, overall, involved. 
Currently, he said there were tcur IMfc faculty involved in the local school 
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district} as well as three administration people* however, he went on to 
point out that it was not his strategy simply to try to involve the maximum 
number of people. Ihe real question was not how many^ people were involved but 
which people — what kind of people, he said that he had tried always to use 
regular faculty part-time so that their influence would last, he also said A 
that he tried to involve faculty members with high visibility and prestige in 
the school district and, throughout, has tended toward recruiting people who 
are either tenrrea or on tenure track because he felt that this would, in the 
long run, facilitate institutionalization. 

The graduate dean felt that part of Teacher Corps 1 success at Central 
State was due to the fact that the Teacher Corps director did not dragoon 
people inco participating. He used the be^t people, not the worst. The 
director felt that it was important to select the strategy ot sending their 
winners out to the field, not their losers. In an exit interview with the 
Teacher Corps director, he commented that, at best, he would t ant only about 
one-third of the school ot education faculty involved in outreach types of 
programs because only about that many were good at that S0i.*t of thing. 
Moreover, he believed that there was no market for any more. So, 
realistically, he believed that his goal should not be to try to chan, e 
faculty attitudes but rather to involve already-motivated taculty and increase 
their effectiveness. He lelt that, in the process of trying to build trust 
with the LhA and the community, you don't want: to involve too many people who 
aie not first '.ate. 

In summary, the debate seems to revolve around the question of whether 
the central thrusL ^ v *° bring about change in the lh& or change in the school 
district. It appears that this Teacher oo* r r project has taken the view that 
the central thrust should be to bring about change in the LhA. Thus they have 
selected a strategy of faculty involvement that recruits mainly those people 
who are already motivated and skillful in outreach types of activities. Had 
their primary purpose been to bring about lasting change in the lftfc, the 
recruitment strategy might have been ditferent. 
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£arly Planning for Institutionalization 

One factor which we predict will greatly enhance tfce possibil y of 
institutionalization in this project is the tact that the people involved in 
the project, not only the project staff, have begun very e*rly to think about 
and plan ways to maintain the activity atter the Teacher Corps soft money 
funding is gone. Many faculty members we talked to expressed' the fueling 
'that, over »he years, Teacher Corps has become a part of the school of 
education just like any other department, but they all had questions about 
what will happen when the source of soft money dries up. It is clear, 
however, that the Teacher Corps staff, as well s as their collaborating 
counterparts in the LfcA, have been giving this problem considerable thought 
ever since the planning year. The superintendent ot the collaborating school 
district has already put soft money under a number ot Teacher-Corps-initiated 
programs and innovations and has plans tor picking up even more ot these 
programs from the regular istrict budget as well as for institutionalizing 
the community council by the time leacher Corps funds are terminated • 

Also, at the -Ittfc level, it is clear that the people involved in Teacher 
Corps programs are > thinking seriously about alternative means of funding those 
programs' after 1983. The vice president tor academic affairs said that, 
"although he likes to use soft money to start a new program that is, to 
provide initial development costs — he insists that there must be institutional 
commitment to pick it up and insf itutionalize it when the money is gone. He 
believed that this is the most rational approach to the use of soft money 
within the university, and that this is how- ieacher Corps funding has been 
used. What has worked will be supported on permanent budget; what hasn't will 
be dropped. An example of this forward thinking is the fact that next year 
,(1982) Teacher Corps will try to work out their staff development center at 
Spruceville. With some luck, they hope to place enough student teachers to 
establish a base and provide funding to bring faculty down tror the university 
to Spruceville. This is one of the ways that the staff development center and 
continuing university /LLA collaboration could be retained atter Teacher Corps 
money is gone. 
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The Teacher Corps director said that they were currently working on an 
interview questionnaire for all important groups within the Teacher Corps 
program — teachers, community council members, interns, and so forth. Ihis 
questionnaire will serve as an instrument describing people's perceptions 
about the program and serve as a basis for change in the program in its fourth 
year, as well as for the continuation of a professional education center 
'within bpruceville after the Teacher Corps funding runs out. There were also 
suggestions for how to continue the faculty internship program after the money 
ran out. One of the faculty members, who had served as an intern himself, 
propped a sabbatical program as a means of continuing the internship in the 
schools. He felt that merit steps could be awarded to faculty interns as 
motivators, or another inducement might be uneven course loads with reduced 
teaching loads. He believed that, with ti'^se kinds of approaches to financing 
Teacher Corps programs, there was a good chance that they would last. Ihe 
Teacher Corps director commented that part of his position was already 
institutionalized in that he was serving full-time on the Teacher Corps 
project while only on half-time Teacner Corps dollar^, because the school of 
education was paying half of his salary. This is one strong indication of 
institutionalization — that hard money was being used to support him halt-time 
on leacher Corps project work. Moreover, there seemed to be a strong 
possibility that the university would continue to support thjs faculty member 
to do leacher Corps kinds of projects even after leacher Corps money is gone. 

Overall, there were strong hopes and plans by Teacher Corps for 
continuing to work toward development of better-designed inservice education 
programs that could be paid for by the generation of student credit to replace 
disappearing Teacher Corps dollars. In an exit interview, the leacher Corps 
director said that, "at the IhE level, Teacher Corps would now like to work on 
combining things and thus strengthening and increasing their chances of 
institutionalization." The documented s major responsibility through the 
summer is to develop dissemination materials, in the form of a brochure 
including the main ideas and information 6t where to go from here* • It will 
include a great deal of descriptive information relative to alternative 
approaches to dissemination* It will also include process description because 
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the Teacher Corps staf t are of the opinion that the process is working even in 
those cases where they have some quest .uns about the content. However, they 
now see their potential dissemination effort as more effective it they work 
through state organizations and agencies rather than as a strictly leacher 
Corps operatioh-that is, -hey feel that, it they are seen as part ot the 
state's endeavor as a whole, this will be beneficial. The Teacher Corps 
director feels that they are going to continue their outreach typee ot 
activities, and given the block grant situation ushered in by the keagar 
administration, they will have to do eo as part of the state program anyway. 
In short, the planning at this stage by Teacher Corps is toward- the pyramiding 
of activities so that they are mutually supporting and then toward 
disseminating outward to other school districts in the state and to other 
state agencies. < 



LearninR trom Experience 

One aspect of the To.sche/ Corps program ,at Central btate whicii seems to 
be important is a combination°of two factors: the length of time Teacher 
Corps has worked at Central State, the changes in the current Teacher Corps 
Rules and Kegulations. The .irst has to do with the fact that, over the 
years, Teacher C.rps at Central State has learned a great deal about how to 
bring about change and how to get it into the bloodstream ot the regular 
teacher training program at the school of education. Thev have learned trom 
their past mistakes and have tried varieties of approaches to introducing 
change. They 'have, by their own admission} learned a great deal about how to 
use community resources more effectively ajnd how to gain the trust ot ? 
community and school district participant J. Ihus, the Teacher Corps statf 
members seerced to feel that they were already halfway toward effective 
institution* ligation ot change by the time Program 78 came along. 

However, there is -lso the second factor: that the leacher Corps Kules 
and Regulation* changed markedly between the early cycles and Program 78. 
Host ot the people associated with Teacr.er Corps, as wjll as other faculty 
observers, felt that the early cycles were disappointing. Some even described 
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them as disastrous. Many informants telt that the reason was that the change 
strategy inherent in those early cycles utilized large internship programs as 
change agents in the community. This produced a situation at Central State 
where many central city youth were introduced into small, semirOral 
communities — with disastrous results. As we mentioned earlier, leacher Corps 
was asked to leave four ot the districts in which it has worked over the 
years. Furthermore, the dean felt that the early 2-year cycles were 
disappointing for the most part, primarily because of the fact that they did 
not allow sufficient time for institutionalization, and did not -provide any 
real incentive for the IHE. They provided Jor the training of interns and a 
certain minimal amount of staff development at the LlA level but no staff 
development for the IhL. Consequently, it is net surprising that these early 
cycles produced very little in the way of institutionalization at the IHt 
levtil. Jnowever- the present 5-year program — benefiting from the lessons of 
previous experience — meets the IhL's needs in a tiumber of ways. It provides 
time for the change to take place within a university organization notably 
relictant to accept new ideas and new ways ot doing things* It also places 
more emphasis on staff development, both at the LhA and the Ih£. ^ 
Consequently, it is our observation that these two facfors — the length of time 
Teacher Corps has been working in Central State and -the new Rules and 
Regulations, combined — greatly increase the likelihood that leacher-Corps- 
initiated changes will become part of the regular program of the school of 
education. 

Factors lhat May Inhibit Institutionalization at the IhL 



Ihe overriding obstacle to institutionalization, according to nearly all 
of our inf o-mants, will be the difficulty of maintaining the requisite level 
of funding once the leacher Corps dollars are gone. One of our informants on 
the university administration said, "There is a relatively powerful inertia 
which works against institutionalization of anything, especially involving 
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work ott campus. One aspect-of this inertia is simply the lack ot money attfer 
Teacher Corps is gone to contitvjie even the very good ideas." One ot the 
members*of the department of "education faculty said, "I do not believe that . 
the Teacher Corps model is realistic since Central State will not have the 
money once Teacher Corps is gone." Ihe dean said that at qne point h^ felt 
there w as a r eason ably good chance that The" state-would pay some ot-the costs 
of continuing the faculty internship program, but that a local catastrophe is 
going to cost the state so .much money that it now appears there will be little 
available for such projects. He also believed that the redaction in the 
number of teachers in the state will limit money that might otherwise have 
been available in education \o continue some of the Teacher-Corps-initiated 
innovations. 

For the- Teacher Corps director, one of the central points of frustration 
is that there, is no legal way to use state money tor the faculty services 
necessary to accomplish Teacher Corps 1 most important tunct!ion:" designing 
inservice programs that bring together the university's resources to wor* with 
teacheis in school districts to solve the, "learning problems directly related 
to children. He believed that, in the long run, it will be necessary to lobby 
at the state level in order^to achieve this major goal. Another member of the 
IhL taculty said that it was particularly important that they try to bring 
about lasting attitude change among the taculty. bince Central -State will 
continue to want to be involved with many activities and wiH no$ be able to, 
tund thera, they will support faculty development but at a much reduced scale. 
"Thus it is important that the faculty institutionalize positive attitudes 
regarding such collaboration." 

According to nearly all -of our informants, the major problem will be 
whether or not inservice education courses can be made to generate student 
credit' hours and therefore the resources to pay for the program. Ihere were 
various views on this, but quite a number of people telt that it is difficult 
to set up a contract with the school district in such a way that this can 
'happen. If the school district cannot generate dollars that would release 
taculty, it will be difricult to plan ahead. 
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There remains the crucial question of where the money comes from once 
' # 

Teacher Corps funds are not forthcoming, A faculty member 'believed that the 
school of education was trying to look tor alternatives to continue the 
Spruceville relationship after Teacher Corps money is gone, but that there 'Was 
no feasible solution in sight at the moment, ftoieover, they are encountering 
great competition for the inservice education credit hours, There are a 
number of private institutions that are offering inservice education at a 
lower rate; at the same time, Central State is not allowed to work outside its 
own region. 

Finally* leacher Corps staff felt that the reduction in their funding had 
been very disappointing. They have not yet rigured out how they are going to 
live with it. Moreover, now that- the fitth year has been cut out altogether, 
it will be even more difficult to nake programs selt-sustaitiing by the time 
the funding runs out/ 

bureauc ratic Rigidity , 

Quite a number of our informants, both on the lhh faculty and in the LbA, 
felt that one of the most sefious deterrents to institutionalization at the 
IHfc would be the rigidity of university bureaucracy. Quite a f;ew of our 
informants at the IHh, in the course of our wo site visits, indicated that, 
although leacher Corp* is well thought of and accepted withip the department 
of education, the university administration has problems with its 
unconventionality. *One administrator said that, from the standpoint of a, 
university administrator, the leacher Corps programs are fiscally looser than 
most externally funded programs and therefore much more likely to cqme into 
contlict with university administrative procedures. The past chairman or the 
department of education said; 

/ 

Part of the institutional inertia is due to the resistance ot 
university administration in approving "odd" kinds of minicovraes, 
the kinds that Teacher Corps introduces* The graduate school -has 
been resistant to Teacher Corps in a couple ot ways: „ first, the 

typical kinds of institutional resistance to innovation that 
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characterize nearly aril bureaucracy and, second, due to uriperceptive 
ana insensitive attempts by Teacher Corps to facilitate .change 
clumsily—for* example, an attempt to push through interns tor degree 
requirements hurriedly without touching base with the people who 
were traditionally involved. This has caused some resentment and 
resistance. Sometimes wef want a program to succeed so badly that, we 
unwisely attempt to compromise with the Standards and with a more „ . 
conservative interpretation^ "rigor." Xhep, later, w* t pay for It 
due to resistance by academic vice presidents or graduate deafitf, and ' 
* so forth. . w / 

•■/••' 

The leacher Corps director felt that one ot the mam sources ot 
frustration in attempting to achieve leacher Corps goals was that the very 
nature of • university bureaucrats and their role of carrying out regulations 
and instructions were contrary to Teacher Corps' goals and interests, 
particularly the certificate of f ice, ^graduate -of f ice , registrar's office* and. 
continuing education office— that in order for Teachet Corps to accomplish its 
goals, it, by definition, must make lite difficult for the bureaucrat because 
it requires him to make exceptions Jto standard procedure's. Ihe graduate dean 
later admitted that the teacher curriculum coordinating committee might be the 
most formidable gatekeeper in the university in terms of iwhat gets built Uto' 
the regular teacher training program at the university. Also, "the 
certification office, the graduate office, the registrar's office, and the 
departmental office are all trying to maintain the present system, and it is a 
task of considerable magnitude to break this down." In our interviews we 
found that the registrar and other people in the administration building" 
those charged with trying to keep routine requirements in order— frequently 
expressed the following view: "That goddamned Teacher Coips is always doing 
things that make us get out of our routine." Moreover, members of the central 
administration, including the registrar and the comptroller, when: quest fbned, 
said, "Teacher Corps— oh my God, what are we going to have to bail them out ot 
this time?" Nevertheless , although the traditional forces ot university 
administration seem to be tormioable, the overall evidence suggests that 
leacher Corps has gone a long way in introducing more tolerance and « 
flexibility with respect to somewhat unconventional Teacher Corps types of 
programs. > 
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- leacher C'orpfc jhroiect Leadership Style > 

Although the overwhelming evidence is that the project's leadersfaip*hp s 

been* one of its most outstanding pqints, as we have seen above, thjere is'some 

evidence troth tar fewer informants that the project's leadership style has 

produced some friction ajid 'resistance 'among ,)ome members of the faculty &nd 4 

the university administration. One faculty member, who is in fact quits 

supportive of, the Teacher Qorps program, saia that the director's ."t^ee- 

swinging creative -style gets things done but^nufy, infthe long run, ihhibit 

change that lasts in that it^creates traction with the administration power 

brokers. in the university." Another faculty member said, "The , director has 

clout with bo£h-,the formal and the informal power structure jpithin the school ^> 

of education but also Ji£S/ made some enemies in both as^.well." One faculty 

member said tjrtft "one strike against leacher Corps iis tlfe fact that the . * ' 

■ 4 - ■ * ^ * 

director was at one time chairman of the education depar&mfejit and, in the, 

process, made s6me important enemies as well, as a great, number^ of friends, and 

this has made it more difficult to implement Teacher Corps on campus— that is, m 

'within the IHfc. host ci his successes have be.en oft campus in the LhA and the 

community." Another faculty informant commented that "leacher Corps, needs to 

be more sensitive to the informal pqyer structure when it attempts to act as a 

- • J 

Change agent. They have frequent ly ' caused some resentment by presenting rhe y r m 
informal power structure with a tait accompli." * * 

■ / • 

Thus, while the leacher Corps project's leadership appears to be one ot 
its strongest qualities, it has suffered the resistance and ^senttnent that 
are typical of attempts to introduce an imaginative and unconventional type of • 
approach. 



Conflicting Philosophies 

One factor for which we toijnd only scanty documentation, yet which. is 
worth mentioning since it may act to inhibit successful institutionalization 
by Teacher Corps, is a basic philosophical conflict between leacher Corps and 
the university administration. One of our iniormants told us that "within the 
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department as well as* with the .university administration as a jfhole, there 
hal^eea somer conflicts with leacher Corps over certification tor courses. 
In other werds; there has been a conflict of philosophy regarding standards. 
As an example, the* special education section has insisted on its students 
meeting the same university standards while Teacher Corps is continually 

'pushing for more relaxed standards." The pant education department chairman 
Said that "The university might tie resisting Teacher .Corps simply as one' mort 

•evidence of nonrigorous applied stuff." several other informants indicated 
that they felt .that the university administration worried about the tact that 
Teacher Corps was bringing nonuniversity elements inco decision-making 
capacities with resp c ect to university programs, and tfhis would lower the • 
standards of' the university. • ♦ 
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Conflicting Criteria 



Ihe Teacher Corps director indicated that, one ot his frustrations in 
attempting to introduce lasting cnange was the fact that 
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Every constituency involved in Teather Corps has a different 
criterion for "keeping scor*." At the university level, for 
example, the first criterion is cost, while with the teacher , 
constituency, the criterion is collaboration. With the school 
administrator, his criterion is, his own control ot the final 
decision—that is, theypower to* veto the program* My major 
r frustration is the difficulty ot trying to orchestrate, these 
different and often conflicting sets of criteria. 

J 

Another conflict in criteria was reflected by another member ot the Infc 
faculty who had worked with Teacher Corps, he said that there tends to be a 
basic incongruence between" what Teacher Corps wants and what the school 
districts need, *or example, he stated in an interview that what troubles h 
is "thai leacher Corps starts from the wrong end-rtha^ instead ot beginning 
with the children's needs, it starta with what the teachers believe to be 
their oim needs, and that these two are not necessarily* highly correlated." 
he further indicated that the main aim of educational reform should be to 
improve che learning opportunitie. for children and that leacher Corp., in h 
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judgment, short-circuits that goal by making the trailing of tfeachers its main 
aim, *f reqi 
children. 



aim, *f requently without linking that training to 'the educational needs of the 



* Ttte IHE Reward Structure 

Contrary to the more dominant Hue- of reasoning disctissed earlier, there 

are a number of faculty members who believe that the reward structure .at . the 

l^E is incongruent wi#i participation by faculty nywnbers in service delivery 

and thus will inhibit long-term institutionalization of these kinds of 

activities* One *IhE faculty member, who has sferved as acting dean and has 

* * ^ 
beVn quite close to'Teacher Corps', said, "Central State exercises -the same 

rigid reward structure as. schools such as Stanford" — that is, it does not 

reward reaches Corps types of involvement or, qjther kinds of community 

participation, but rather it rewards traditional prof e'ssional - activities suc^ 

as publication of research and teaching* Another, faculty member close to 

» **\ 
TeaoHer Corps felt that the department of eduQatioh "encouraged participation 

In Teacher Corps kinds of things but offered ito tangible rewards, and this is 

because the reward structure is still* v ^ry much tied to research and 

publication." A younger, untenured Uit faculty meipbe retold us that he felt 

that many of the younger faculty members were not participating as actively in 

leacher Co?ps because they do not see Teach2r Corps as conducive to. research. 

By and large, xt does not facilitate their own career interests to spend a 

very large part of tleir time involved in nonrewarding types of service 

activities. Thus it can' be seen that there is some debate as to whether the 

reward struct^** at the lHb facilitates or inhibits the possibility for 

institutionalizing Teacher Corps kinds of activities. 



External Factprc t 

There are important external factors op^rat^ng withia the state that may 
inhibit the institutionalization ol: Teacher Corps activities. The past 
chairman of the department of educatior questioned how much persiatence -there 
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will be regarding Teacher-Corps-initiated changes after the money /V gone. ha» : 
felt that environmental factors relative to t^aqhar education in the state 
.might very well darifcfen the effect Teacher Corp* might have, ylhe council on 
poatsecondary education is making proposals for streamlining jimd 
regionalizing teacher education, and c ,this may dampen Teacher Corps." He 
believed that theae are turf battles that can ouly hu> t the institutional^ 
zation.of the kinds of change that Teacher Corps is' promoting. In his view, 
it is extremely hard to design a program, no matter how 4ood, that can sustain 
itself once the money is gone. He felt that the Teacher Corps director had 
done a great deal in the direction of achieving,' institutionalization ot 
Teacher Corps' goals, but he questioned ho* much will last atter the Teacher 
Corps money ia gone, he himself believed that much ot the future failure to 
institutionalize will be due to external changes and pre asures — -that is, 
economic and political t«ptcrrs within the state— over which Teacher Corps has, 
no control* * 4 

The pre'sent chairman of the department ot education ephoed dnd expanded 
on these concerns by aaying that "higher education Is truly gfoiiig through the 
wringer at Central State" and that the education department wiuld be the 
hardest hit. The coancil on poatsecondary education* V U state agency^ . * 
conducted a major study, which resulted in a regionalUation bill tuat has 
seriously limited the area within which Central State can work. This, 
restriction ^resulted in lower FT£ (student credit hours) and therefore less 
funding tor faculty, etc. In his opinion, this has resulted in what he refers 
to as a "siege mentality," which ia not a positive environment for 
experimental and innovative programs like^ Teacher Corps. "They need relative 
security and willingness to take riek. This* trouble started in 1974 and is 
going to get worse for the achool ot education." The chairman continued, "The 
council on poatsecondary education is scheduled to me'et tomprrow. [This was 
in May 1981. J Hany^pt the lay members of' that council are on record as being 
unhappy wifh the state ot teacher, education \n the atateV' The council, he 
believed, would recommend that all teacher education institutions lj4 subject • 
to scrutiny. "They want* performance testing of teachers to tfe initiated in 
the state, and they have indicated their desire to close one or more education 
departments within tKe state." 
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Thus, a#*ording to tnese informants, it appears that the overall external 

environment in the state is not favorable to innovative, high-risk programs 

likeJI^acher Corps and that, trom th*ir perspective, no -matter how veil 

Teacher Corps operates inside the university or the LfcA, torces over which 

Central State and Teacher Corps have no control will have a devastating impact 

on such programs. The department chairman went on to say that the last 

session of the state legislature had passed a bill to raise tuition and 

increased out-of-state tuition-to $115 per credit'unit. This will be 

devastating to the school ot education since 40% to 502 ot their graduate 

students have been Canadian. The graduate program will be hit especially / 

iiard. The estimate is that within 18 months two or three tull-time equivalent 

faculty positions will be under attack. Ii> addition, he telt that the overall 

decline ot. department of education enrollment will act against the 

institutionalization of new programs and that even the increased inservice 

involvement tfhat Teacher Corps is promoting will not be enough to offset 

this. v One ot the reasons for this, he believed, is that there is increasingly 

stroTig competition for inservice student credit hours* Central State 

University requires 10 contact Jtiours with students for each credit, but the 

competition is not bound by this rigorous requirement; thus, it is difficult . 

tor Central State to compete. Furthermore, the regional restrictions, which 

lirit the range of operacion of any state university, may 'interfere with the 

• v. 
institutionalization ot projects tftat might overlap with the jurisdictions of 

other regional colleges or universities, particularly private institutions. 



Faculty Involvement r 

* " > 9. 

There are several factors related to faculty involvement Chat could also 
serve to hinder future institutionalization at the IRb. The first ot these 
has to do with a feeling expressed by several ot our informants that leacher 
Corps has not adequately kept those members ot the faculty who are not 
immediately involved in Teacher Corps informed of leacher Corps activities. 
The graduate dean said that "there is a n»ed to see much more of the Teacher 
Corps interns on campus. There is also a. need to see more presentations by 
thi Teacher Corps staff, more seminars on program directions and on faculty 
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development." Another tatulty member, who had served as a faculty intern, 
said that, in her opinion, "Education department faculty who have been paid by 
Teacher Corps are aware of it, but the others either aren't aware of if or 
they don't know much about it or what it has done." Another faculty member 
felt that "There i6 pretty much widespread ignorance on .the part of many 
faculty as to what Teacher Corps is doing, and Teacher Corps has not done the 
job of familiarizing them well enough. Moreover, the faculty will tend .to 
continue in this state of ignorance until it needs something that Teacher 

Corps has or can do." 

■» %. 

Another * factor, relating to faculty involvement is that tt&re is some 

t 

evidence of resentment due to Teacher Corps' apparent nonconformity and elite m 
posture. One faculty informant indicated, *"lt is possible that some faculty 
members within the department of education might resent the fact tpat the 
Teacher Corps people seem to be able to get away with nonconformity while they 
thamselves are reouired to go bj> the book." Another informant said, "A 
problem arises due to the tact that the people who bring in nfltt money, in 
this case Teacher Corps, tend to feel that they are some kind ot elifce and 
deserve special privilege. This, upturn, produces poor morale with the rest 
of the faculty. Much of this kind' of resentment transfers to their attitude, 
toward the project as a whole, and they* tend to resist change proposed by the 
project." 

Another aspect of faculty involvement is the. perception by many Of our 
informants that a large -proportion of the faculty of the department of 
voducation is simply too independent) toi entrepreneurial , to get enthusiastic 
over and co-opted by Teacher Corps typ«s of activities. One &f our informants 
said' that 5 one ot the single most important factor's that will attect acceptance'.* 
of any new program is the tact .that the faculty are now older and , ' 

predominantly tenured and, perhaps as a consequence ot this, tar less dynamic 
than they used to *e. Another informant telt that "By and large the > - 

department of education faculty are very independent, very autonomous. 
Everybody's doing their own thing, and many of them simply d.n't see the 
Teachar Corps project as relevant to them and their career interests. " one 
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faculty member telt that "individuals in Central btate's school ot education 
are not pulling together in the same direction. Ihere i$- not much sharing or ^ • 
vision. It' 8 very individualistic, and it's very ditticult to pull 
independent old veterans 'from their established academic roles and into new, 
imaginative progfdms." 1 * 

The department chairman noted that it is ^ery ditticult to motivate % 
faculty ro involve themselves in these kinds' ot staff development programs, 
given the prevailing negative .climate outside the university, tte also said 
that inflation is an important factor in deteriorating faculty morale and thus 
their willingness to take -risks.' "innovation, in ray opinion, needs a climate 
that is more positive and reentorcing. I feel that faculty retraining is 
vital, but the people whq^ need it most ^are the lea|t likely to be willing to 
change." Another facufty member, commenting on the orientation ot the faculty 
'of the school of education relative to research, s^id, "Publications, yes, but 
not action research. Overall, it is not a very experimental or ad t ion- 
oriented faculty " One informant said that he telt that tar more younger* 
faculty would get involved in leacher Corps activities "it they could see that 
there were more opportunities to use it as a means of providing iield-based 

4* . . " 

research opportunities. The older faculty, on the other' hafld, don't seem to 

J it * 

be -overly enthusiastic about this kind of action research* i 

Finally, there is the tact that issues of faculty overload may interfere 
with future institutionalization. Ihe director of off-campus education said, 
"The intense, day-to-day, short-term pressures on faculty members interfere ^ 
with the time necessary tor them to get together and plaji tor institutionali- 
zation. I feel that spine 'individuals within the' department resent very much 
the time they havf to spend relativd to leache* Corps committees." Another 
IHE administrator said, "I" think people simply do not like to manage detail 
and trivia, and the programs that leacher Corps is pushing require a lot ot 
work at this level." ^ 

Moreover, it may be a fact that most faculty are simply overloaded and 
don't want something new added' to theixCload. One young faculty member said 
that serving as a faculty intern totally exhausted her. "There's no such 
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thing as a half-time position. Yo^irt- Up forking ^ull-time on two different 
jobs. One half of H one quarter is siuply not Sufficient time to meet my 
responsibilities in the LLA and do my research." She felt that the faculty 
.internship was a big. load on the faculty and was expensive, so that, unless 
some alternative strategies were used, it probably would not last alter 
Teacher Corfcs money is *feone. 

P roximity ot the lht, and LLA 

j • 1 • ■ 

* t V 

One minor factor, but one that quite a number of our IhE faculty referred 
to, ie the fact that they -believed there wou^d be a much better chance ot 
institutionalizing the relationship, between "the university school of education 
and the collaborating school ^strict, if 'they could work with.a, schoo? \ r 
district that was lpeated much closer to the university- Spruceville is a 
100 rfle-round trip, and many Uciilty members did not get involved because 
they did not have the time for that lengthy commute. Pdssibly partly in 
response to this common oomplaint, Teacher Corps has^ attempted to deVelop* 
relationship with the school- district within which the university is located, 
however, according to several of our informants, including Teacher Corps 
9taff, the Teacher Corps involvement in this school district has not taken so 
tar. hbwever, in our last site visit, we learned that Teacher Corps is 
continuing to attempt to apply inservice education models 4eveloped.in ^ 
Sprucevitfle to the local school district and that, although progress has been 
halting, the effort is moving forward and Teacher Corps is still working in, 
the community. 

-r. 

Overall, the Te^c ler Corps project director characterized the past year 
(1980-81) as very mu^h smoother than the ones before, because no new programs 
were started, it was a much more relaxed year. There were some minor crises 
associated with the Teacher Corps interna' graduation. All in all, however., 
the intemja turned out rf to be very good. "Their field projects 'seemed to work 
to make a difference with the local school district even better Xhan the 
project ntait would initially have anticipated." Ihe Teacher Corps sfatt fett 
that the year had been an integration ^ear, that they were trying to pull 
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things together in a better-integraced mutual support, structure that would 
have a better chance of lasting when the federal dollars are gone. Ihey also 
have been making plans to spell but the strategies for combining and 
strengthening their project activities* A committee has been formed -tor 
cooperation on -Teacher Corps projects and teacher centers. There is also a. 
network ot seven agencies funded by Teacher Corps* The Teacher Corps project 
documenter wrote the paper on 6*ate networking and is the chairman of the 
network* This paper focuses on the state for program development and may have 
important implications tor responding to the new Reagan policy on state block 
grants. This way the Teacher Corps project can opt into larger or other 
program planning than they could do by themselves* This approach is in fact 
seen by them as an extension 'of what they are already doing, and their vehicle 
for increasing t;heir scope, the director said, will be the professional 
development center at Spruceville with a new focus on field research* 

Thus it appears that the Teacher Corps staff is already thinking 
seriously about arid planning for the ways and means to keep their good ideas 
going within the Ihfc and the collaborating school district, hut also they are 
thinking in terms of disseminating outward to the rest oi the state* Overall, 
our impression is . that this is one ot the truly successful Teacher Corps 
projects throughout the United States, certainly one of the most powerful 
projects, we have observed* This success is due, as We have seen, to a number 
of factors that appear to be facilitating institutionalization* heavily, 
their Success tends to point toward two overriding factors* The first is the 
continuity of tne project—its presence and its leadership — has produced over 
time a project that is very relaxed and confident, one that has learned to 
swallow s failures or turn them into" successes farther down the line— a 
project, in short, that has learned a great deal about how to .bring about 
changes that last.* The second factor, which nearly all of our informants 
pointed to, is the remarkable leadership qualities ot the man who has been 
serving as director of the project since Cycxe 7* In no other project have so 

many respondents' agreed that the success ot the program was so overwhelmingly 

? 

due to the idiosyncratic presence ot one man in the right place at the right 
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time. This apparent dependence on the unique quality of leadership, however, 
leaves us with sflme 'serious questions aboit what will happen to the 
* university's involvement in and commitment to Teacher Corps kinds ot 
activities once tijis man fetires in 2 or 3 years. , 
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V BIG TOWN AND METROPOLITAN UN1VLRS11* 

Teacher Corp3 has been in Metropolitan University in Big Tx>wn since its 
beginning 15 years ago. The university has had a project in all cycles with 
one exception. The cooperating school district field partner has always been 
the Big Town school district, which became highly decentralized concurrent 
with the beginning of Teacher Corps- The university decided early, as a 
general Strategy, to move around to different subdistricts within big lown 
rather than remaining with one district. Over the years approximately $4 
million in federal Teache^ Corps dollars have goue into education in Big Town 
and Metropolitan University. This is only a small fraction ot the total 
* federal dollars that have been used to Jielp alleviate educational problem* in 
this beleaguered community. The university's school of education receives 
external funding of between $6 million and $6 million dollars annually, 75k ot 

r 

which comes from the federal government so that the Teacher Corps dollars, 
while substantial, are only a small proportion of the total annual external 
funding in the university school of education. 

The Setting 

The Community 

Teacher Corps' continuous presence in Big Town represents a classic 

*. 

example of the kind of situation that the Teacher Corps legislation wa,s 
designed to affect^ It is one of the largest, most ethnically diverse cities 
in the country. About half of the children attending schnol each September 
speak languages other than English. Grinder, the community within big Town in 
which the feeder schools of the Teacher Corps project operate, consists of 6 
square miles of one of the largest, toughest, and most well-known ghettos in 
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America. Block after block ot deteriorated, multiatory residences and 
commercial buildings, garish aigna, .uncollected garbage, and boarded up and 
burned out atdres remind a visitor of the city's neglect ai*> the community's 
.resentment. But its aspirations are symbolized by clusters ot restored 
broWhstone houses, newly constructed housing complexes, and ahiny modern 
office buildings. The percentage of blacks among the residents is over BOX 
s-d growing. It is s community of many young persona; the median age is close 
to 23 years. One-third of the population is under 18. lhe birth rste is, 
high. Approximately 40% of the babies are born out of wedlock, many to 
mothers under 17. About. 30X ot tamiliea with children under 18 we headed by 
women. Iufant mortality, which many authorities ag^e <• the beat single 
indicator of a community' a health status, is ve^ry high"27 per 1,000 live 
births, income and employment figures ar. grim. Using the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures for the poverty line 1*6,500 tor a family of four), halt of 
the families fall below it. Crime ra.es are diatressingly high and 
incre.aihg. Ihe number of juvenile oftenaea per 1,000 youtha^agea 7 to 20 was 
126 lsst year, almost one ottense for every eight adolescents. 

Several organizations, however, are imaginatively at work to revitalize 
the community. They have an impreasive record of accomplishments thst . 
earned them the reputstion of being among the moat effective community 
development groups in the country. 

* 

The Schojol Di strict 

! * » 

The school s..tHat educate many of the community's children are in District. 
'40 of the Big Town school system. Plagued by problems common to schools 
serving populationa auch aa that of Grinder, the school district now t.ces 
additional problems caused by substsntial reductions in funds svsilable 
because of the city's severe financial crisis. Reductions in teaching statt 
and auxiliary peraonnel have at ripped the diatrict ot many ot its younger and 
more recently trained teachers. Among them are many minority membera. Aa a 
result, the overwhelming majority ot the teaching staff is white, while over 
90X of the students are black. This ha. begun to change in District 40 wnere 
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.there is a noticeable increase in the number of black principals* The 
teachers who remain face large classes and often the necessity of teaching 
outcide of the fields in which rhey are licensed to t^ach. While waiting lor 
an interview with the principal in one of the feeder schools, we walked down 
the hall a " r talked with two teachers. Both had been prepared in English but 

- were no reaching mathematics and science. Limited funds for substitutes 
force already overburdened teachers and administrators to cover classes of 
absent colleagues. The ranks of School psychologists, guidance counselors} 
and social workers have been drastically thinned. School administrators! 
engulfed with other pressing problems, find little time to provide lea4ership 
in curriculum development or to assist teacher* who want better teaching 
materials and newer skills. Reading scores- spiral downward in the district.^/" 
At second grade a surprising 54* are. at or above grade t level, but by the 
fourth grade the figure drops to 40* and i by the eighth grade has tutnbled to 
19*. A key Teacher Corps official stated that District 40 was one ot the 
lowest ranking \n the city. It , had very low test scores and ver'^ low f 
socioeconomic status in the „city» but test scores have jimproved dramatically 
over the past several years and is how in the . raiddlel^level racing in the ' ' 
city. The superintendent selected the feeder school s r that the Teacher Corps 
would be participating in. The have a lot pf potential} but tiey need lots 
of help. The junior high sdhopi principal is relatively new* The school was 
in grea* tOrmoil when she was a~ inted 3 years ago. bi?e has now turned it 
around. The -eletoentary school ipal has been in his position 

approximately 7 years ♦ Ihere are 'some problems, but they are working 

r constructively with t\\e Teacher Corps projfect. *The most significant 4 
difference 9 this informant stated} between 

x here and where* I came from is that the stranglehold that the 
teachers' union has on this city's teachers is incredible, where 1 
came from teacher* were unionised but seemed to be more concerned 
with their jobs th#n with their union contracts} whereas here they 
know what the union contract is and will not work 1 minute aftet 
they are Supposed* to or on any topics that are not specifically^ 
included > in the contract. This makes professionalism a very 
difficult problem. It handicaps the admin ^ration also in terms of 

« what it^an do. 




The district has some excellent resources. Its staff is seasoned and 
trained. A majority have master's degree*. Funds through Title 1 are 
extensive. The teachers and the administrators are proud of their skills as 
educators and are deeply committed to the children and the community they 
serve. They are working hard to put an effective inser^ice education aud 
staff development program into operation, against great odds. Teacher Corps 
is looked upon by them as a welcome source of help in a bleak educational 
situation*^ < ; 

A minority teacher and administrator who has been active in Teacher torps 
for many years and who is not unfamiliar %ftth uffcan education said that: 
i 

Even 1 was amazed' when we were working in Teacher Corps Cycle eleven 
to go otit to the school* and to find the communitx superintendent 
+ talking 'o the teachers, and the teachers began walking out as the 
Sock stnfck three because it is 'in their contract that tfcey don't 
stay after thr^e. ^ 

The superintendent of the district states that he finds that teachers are 
so strongly unionized that it's pretty difficult to get them to put in 
anything beyond the contract. In trying to develop a staff development 
program, it is Jather .difficult to get the teachers involved. "We tried to do 
some of the work .after school, but union contracts do not permit this. "Further 
testimony concerning the obstacles tor staff development was given by staff 
members: . 

Teachers check in ami check out on a time clock basis. This is 
partly" the, result of the security system as they do not encourage 
teachers or students to remain dn the school after the official 
\ > hours* The middle school staff is an old one with many persons who 
are burned out. Two years ago there was a resident fireman and ^ 
resident policeman on the school premises as there were tires in the 
corridors every day and at least one or two arrests each day. while 
this is beginning to change, the school, however, still suffers in 
the community from a bad reputation, lhe students used to h*>ve 
skate boards and use them up and down the halls all day long so that 
it was difficult to walk. When the bells rang, students paid 
absolutely no attention to them. The library was a complete mess 
with few books and no opportunity f*r kids to e udy in it. we are 
trying to build it up and make it a n quieter place where students can 
, go and study. Teachers in school had little regard'7for the kids. 
• They would accept nb hall or yard duty because it was not it> the 
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contract* There was total chaos most ot the time. Since the new 
principal has been here, she has been actively around the school 
everywhere &11 th» time* bhe never is in her office. She* visits 
with the teachers* She visits with the students. There are over 
1,000 students, and she has learned the names of almost all ot 
them. In the previous years, there were at least seven' vice 
principals appointed to try to keep order. This year it has been 
reduced to two. 



The University 

Met. tolitan University, a large, established, complex private university, 
is deeply woven into the fabric ot Big Town where it has been in^ existence~for 
a century and a half. Its education faculty, where the Teacher Corps project 
, is Located, is a division within a large, complex school of human services 

4 

whose origins go back to the 1890s. bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees 
are offered in the division of education in nine departments. They have about 
160 full-time faculty, an enrollment of approximately 350 undergraduates, and 
3,000 graduate students. It is the largest ot the four divisions in the 
school. The school and its division of education have a diverse and 
comprehensive list ot offerings in various specialization^ . Its effect on the 
life of the city and the quality *nd breadth of its teaching and research are 
widely known and respected. In earlier times the school had a large and 
vigorous program of beginning teacher training at the undergraduate level r but 
as enrollments in the city schools dwindled, the percentage ot inservice 
students increased. An administrator stated: 

Much of our enrollment is persons who commute to the school from 
the surroupding areas* At one time we had 1,200 undergraduate 
students, but that*. has changed now* Our ratio is 10 to 1 
graduate students. Ihis is a radical change in the school in the 
last 10 years. ^ 

Tlx* dean, in his 1970 report on the future of the school, recommended 
that a high priority be given to the development of innovative inservice 
school programs* The school Kas responds to this challenge in a number ot 
wa?s, one of which was securing and 4 successfully completing a Cycle 11 Teacher 
Corp. project. The project, enabled the' university to otter a field-based set 
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ot ctourse modules and consulting help on a credit and honcredit basis tor 
teachers and administrators who were at wt .k in the city's schools. 

( 

More recently, just at a time when it felt that the downward trend in > 
enrollment had been reached and was beginning to reverse itself, another 
sudden and unplanned drop took place. In our opening interview with the dean 
on our second field visit, when asked how things were, he responded: \ 

Terrible—enrollment* are down in all departments in ways that we 
had not suspected so that we are in serious trouble. We are trying 
to diagnose the cause and see what can be done tor remedy. 

There wa^ no sense of panic but rather a determination to tind put once 
again, as it has been over the years, what the needs o.t the community were and 
how the schools could better respond to meet them. It is by being alive, 
/'art, responsive, and- flexible that the school of education continues to 
thrive. It has a deficit of between $2 million and *3 million. A cut ot - 
1300,000 has alreidy-been maae in* last year's budget, and next year at least 
il million will be cut. Ihe faculty of the. education division of the school 
will have to shrink from 160 to 110 persons. "This reduction, 11 according to 
the dean, "will take place in an orderly fashion, keeping travel, supplies, 
and other matters at a normal operating level. 



Relationsh i p of the IHE to the Schools and to big lown 

As indicated above, Metropolitan University has its/lite interwoven with 
the life of Big 'iown. On the relationship between the university and Big lown 
school districts, the dean reported that: 

These .relationships witn the public schools are excellent now. it 
varies according to Che kind ot chancellors in the city. It was 
poor under the last one. It was good before that. Ihe, main factor 
is it depends^on the chemistry between the chancellor and the dean. 

In another comment about these relationships, he stated that: 

v 
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Contrary*© the organisational theorists that relationships with the. 
city schools are entirely idiosyncratic, when there's a good % * 

chancellor in office with whom 1 can relate effectively, then 
relationships proceed smoothly* When the opposite 'is the case, 
difficulties occur* [ 
* • • \ 

9 

The dean recounted relationships over the past four or five chancellors, 
indicating that the current relationship tends to be on the high side of the 
scale* 

The. superintendent and the principals express high appreciation for/tjie 
director of Teacher Corps and the feeling that he "understands them and their 
problems. Nonetheless, there was considerable expression of cynicism and 
criticism about higher education generally 09 the part of school officials. 
As one administrator said, "Universities lack relevance to what goes on in* the 
schools. They don't seem responsive to our needs* They don't change*" A 
chttf administrator in th| district spent a considerable amount of time in an 
interview indicating how he and his colleagues did not pay much attention to 
the Ihfc.8. host of the questionnaires get thrown into the wastebasket* 
fished for one he had just thrown away before our interview:* 

Unless we have some personal contact with the university, it is 

the levtel of communication between the dean &nd the superinten- 

dent that is important. This has been facilitated with the ' 

policy board in Teacher Corps. This influence will last as long 

as the dean and the superintendent stay in place. ... Deans «eem 

to last longer* , 

% 

An ongoing problem in their relationship is posed by the director of 
Teacher Corps; 

* * *, 

The major problem intellectually in working* with the school district, 
is to get .over the problem that sums itself up somewhat as follows : % 
"The school system says you traiii the teachers to begin with. Now 
you come in and say that they need retraining, which means you did 
not train them well in the first place, what's wrong?" 
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^Origins of the Project \ . , 

The Teacher Corps project il located in the uetro Center, the 
Metropolitan Center tor £ducatTional , Research, development, , and Training, a 
newly established part of the school designee to coordinate and advance tfye 
school's relationship with the urban schools in the region.- The center's aim 
is to promote quality education for urban "youth and adelts. This center, in 
collaborating with school districts, uses a research and development approach 
in helping to solve locally identified educational problems. 

In all instances except one ot Teacher Corps projects at Metropolitan, 
fhe university has-been the" initiator. We did not delve deeply into the early 
history of Teacher Corps at Metropolitan University. Rather, attention was 
confined mainly to the work beginning in Cycle 11 in 1976 when the current 
director began to work actively with Teacher Corps. A high point ot 
collaboration with the schools has now been reached in Program 7a where the 
school district has taken an active role from the beginning. a 
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In tracing the university's history ot involvemeut with Teacher Corps, 
the dea»i stated that; 



6 - f * 

In the early years. Teacher Corps was badly conceptualised at the » 
national level, and not very much was accomplished either 
nationally or at Metropolitan University. It only began to be 
useful when our present director became involved and things began 
to happen* 

• - 

According to the current director: 

Several years ago it seemed to me that we might get some, resources 
tor the university so I wrote 'to the dean expressing an interest in 
being related to some projects at the university. 

The dean had a polite rtfply, and nothing happened tor 2 years. Then the 
Teacher Corps project came along as the first opportunity, and he got busy and 
worked in developing the proposal and telt^hat it had been a g,?d experience 
generally. "We tried to write a proposal in 1974, but i£ was not < 
successful. 11 He recounted that an associate dean cape into his office and 
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said that the achool was anxious to participate in a project; and although he, 
the directot, was not too motivated ac that time: 

We decided tc work with District 28. Me knew the superintendent and had, 
collaborated with t)im on earlier projects* The Cycle 11 project was a 
genuine collaborative project between the school and the university as is 
the present one. ^Thfe dean and the associate ^dean Were active in helping 
us* There had 4>een a reorganization ot the school at that time, and the 
Department of Curriculum and Instruction was created. We had decided 
also that wc should become more actively involved in inservice 
education. Thjp dean is strongly supportive ot Teacher Corps now. We had 
always ottered' off-campus courses, but this gave us a new opportunity to 
■ expand that effort. 

In the current Program 78, the superintendent ot District 40 was included 
because he had taken the initiative and said that he would like to work with 
the university in this project. According to the director: 

We now have a file ot letters from at least five different 
districts thai would* like to collaborate with us in some future 
project. 

The superintendent's independent description of what happened with regard 
to his participation was congruent with that of the director: 

Several years ago it seemed to me that 1 might get some resources 
from the university to help with our work so I wrote to the dean 
expressing an interest in being related to socs project at > 
Metropolitan. He replied politely and then nothing happened for 2 
years. Then Teacher' Corps came along as the first opportunity, we 
got busy and worked actively with them in developing the proposal, 
and it has been a good experience.- 

Leadership 

Both the dean and the director of Teacher Corps have provided strong, 
stable leadership. The. dean is an established, experienced national and 
international leader. who is recognised in his field of school administration. 
H6 has had a long period of successfully administrating a Urge, complex 
school. He pays attention to key issues, problems, and decisions such as the 
selection of personnel tor pivotal positions within the schod'l; then he 
delegates responsibility and gives support without interfering in the 
details. This has been true in Teacher Corps. 
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The relationship between the clean and the director is a solic". dne. As 

« 

one administrator in the university stated: 

The dean and the director get along excellently. Previous Teacher 
Corps' directors were afraid of the dean, so it di<< not work as well 
as it might have* 

• • The dean has taken this active, supportive, rcle in leacher Corps because ~ 
"1 believe in the work that is being aone,* and the director is an outstanding 
leader who keeps me informed and involved. 1 ' 

* 

The director has an active style, he works hajd and tor long hours, he 
is a dedicated professional. This director, who is a black man, has selected 
a school-oriented and experienced black voman to be his assistant director. 
hI has surrounded himself with a substantial number of minority assistants in 
the project. One of his colleagues, who is also a key administrator in the 
university, stated: 

i 

He is one 'of the key promoters on 'the faculty in the best sense of 
the term. *he university needs more people like him. If he were 
lost to the institution, it would be a serious blpw. He has a 'wide - 
viaion and is an excellent project developer, which has probably 
detracted from his productive scholarship. 

Another key administrator it the division described him as follows: 

Ae has always worked on external funding and has Very strong 
political knowledge of how to obtain it and how to deliver 
services, he -is highly motivated and m tee Is that he can make a 
difference. He accepts unusually difficult assignments and does 
them well. When the university president was asked to help survey 
the city schools, he invited the director in to help, when he 
tackles a problem, it isn't tor pdlitical* purposes, but it's because 
of r*al genuine educational motivation, he is representative of the 
kind of person who can make things work and attract outstanding 
talent. He wants to attract students to the university who can't 
afford to pay our tuition and to find money to enable them to come. 

' He is considered to be one of the senior, . tenured members of the faculty 
who can work effectively with the schools. He also knows the university well 
and is expert in tapping resources that are necessary tqr use in Teacher 
Corps. He has selected a strong black woman in her mid-30s from the inner 
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city to be tvis assistant* She began as a program development specialist and ♦ 
then changed her title to assistant director where she has foulfciple duties. 
Her main function in Teacher Corps is the coordination of the inservice 
education program at the project schools, working with the community council, 
helping the auxiliary personnel to become trained, workirtg with the 
administrators in the schools and actively supervising the intern team leader, 
and working closely with the interns. She also attempts to coordinate the 
instructional support team. She helps with the planning, facilitates the 
workshops, provides Danish and cofJee, moves the chairs, whatever is 

necessary. When the budgets are cut, fewer assistants are available, and so 

/ - • * 

more duties continue to fall on her. She is a transplant from an inner pert 

V 

of another city where she taught, tor 11 years. 

Change in Big Town and Its Metropolitan University ^ 



Big Town and Metropolitan University are about as unlike the relative 
tranquility and homogeneity of Plainview (see Chapter III) a* one might 
imagine. The community. Grinder^ a subpart of Big Town, is subject to all of 
the driving forces of conflict and chang? of our most deprived inner-city 
^ghettos. The various subdistricts of the school district of big rf&n and 

Metropolitan University, which serves them, are subject to these same tQrces. ^ 
To some this means that they are constantly, changing, moving witfc the torcea 
of the times. To others the view is that the large, bureaucratic structure of 
the school system and the university are so great that to move- things seems 
almost impossible. The more things seem to change, the more they remain the 
( same. In the school district it is readily apparent that^pne ot the feeder 

/ schools has changed dramatically in a 3-year period from an almost complete 

disaster area to one where! good things are happening more and thore. Morale 
has improved, test scores are increasing substantially at all<grade .levels. 
On the other hand, in the high school that was selected to participate as one 
of the feeder schools, the situation, from the beginning, continued to go from 
bad to worse, so muoh so that it hay been necessary to drop this school from 
participation in the project during the first year ot planning. 
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d The main forte and direction ot the intended changes^that Program 78 aims 

to accomplish are directed toward the school district getting an effective > 

inservice education system installed therein—not at changing the Ihfi. Ihis 

has changed somewhat with the mandate to institutionalise, at the JHfc. We ^ 

iould readily Vrite quite a long and persuasive chapter on changes in the 

■ * 
school district, bat what about the IHfci, the target of our study? It is 

strongly argued by the university personnel that Teacher Corps has brought 

ab.out lasting change at the IHfc, even during its earlier years "When it was not 

n^arl^as effective as^ it hfs been more recently. What is the nature of these 

changes, and what are the reasons for them? ihe list in Table 2 has been 

derived from our field notes, ^transcriptions and observations ot meetings, 

interviews, and documents. It has been verified tor its accuracy and. 

completeness by project personnel, fcach change is discussed below. 
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Table 2 . ' 

IhAChhR-COKPS-RJi.LAihL* , CHANG tS Al MiThOPOLilA* UMVLKS11Y 

1. Moving undergraduate teacher training (FbE) more toward performance 
bated education (PBt) and field based work. 

1.1 Adding a videotaping cababilixy. 

1.2 Developing a new P3E program., > * 

o t 

.1. Increasing attention of university to ISfc. 

2.1 Vertical Incentive P^an IVIPJ. 

v 2.2 School site coordinator , community, and development teams. . 

2.3 Changing ways of evaluating teachers in the field. 

2.4 Providing an instructional support team to work on ISfc. 



3. Creation of a METRO CfcftThR as a meaps of institutionalization of the 
IRE's concern with' ISh and urban p&ucation* 

4. Changing the curriculum and instruction division ^1 the school of 
education* 



5. Adding new courses— especially in ISk — e.^., community development, 
urban education, multicultural education. 



6. Impacting existing courses, changing components, e.g., multicultural 
education, reading, evaluation, instructional* development • 



7. Increasing community involvement — at LbA and how to build this into 
university training of education personnel* 

• 7*1. Developing a community resources brochure* 



8. Changing behavic and attitudes of faculty* 

8.1 Relating to the fib Id. 

8.2 Communication with' each other. 

8.3 Improving faculty morale and general outlook. 
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■Change 1. Moving Undergraduate Teacher Training (PSfc) More Toward 
Perfo.-mance-Based Education (Pbfc.) and Field-b ased Work 

' \ ■ ■ 

In the early history ot Teacher Corps at Metropolitan, its main impact 
was on the preservice education program at the undergraduate level. Ihis 
emphasis was congruent with the national aim of Teacher Corps at that time. A 
substantial transformation took place during those years in which Metropolitan 
University,- with/'the help ot Teacher -Corps, built a new fisld-based teacher 
education, program that remains intact today, although substantially diminished 
in size because -of changes in enrollment and demand in the market. 

i • ■ 

ExteHting the field-based aspects hai been institutionalized in the 
requirements tor courses and for the student teaching and in the big lewn 
school district's provisions for supervising the field practice of beginning 
trainees* 

A school principal stated that,; M We are trying to inatitutionalize^active 
and continuous use of* preservice teachers in the schools." 

A university prof es*or*who is active in the training program stated that: 

We are working closely with, the district, arranging for the 
supervision- of student teachers in a process which is being 
institutionalized in the district. * » > 

* A seasoned university administrator pointed out that it became evident in 
the early years ot leacher Corps that: 

The teacher training program could no longer be developed and 
made viable without a large,' field component in some of our more 
difficult schools in the city, whereas, before leacher Corps, 
there was a major emphasis on placing students in 'selected good , 
schools. 1 leacber Corps has changed all of that, leacher Corps 
has helped bridge the gap^of field orientation and practical work. 
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This same official pointed out that: 

We collaborated with the schools to establish teacher education 
centers in them, which created an atmos^ere whereby the 
experienced teachers would .increase their skills and commitment 
to the preparation of beginning tdachers* This idea has not yet 
been fully institutionalized, but it is well on its way. 

In the early years, the aim was to move the program more toward 
competency-rbased education, ihis was a Teacher Lorps mandate that was in 
harmony with the dominant trend in education in the country as a whole and 
more particularly in the state department of education in the state where big 
*Tovn and Metropolitan are located. The program encountered difficulties, not 
the least of which was the strong opposition ot the dean ot the school to 
performance-based education. The dean, in the context of discussion of quite 
a different topic, .recounted: 

** * 

\ Some time ago, there was a group within the State Department of 
Education emphasizing performance-based education, which it 
wanted to force on the whole system. 



-#mihe Metropolitan dean exerted strong leadership to keep this from 
happening, and in the^rocess they formed what was known as the ieacher 
Education Conference Board, consisting of representatives from the teachers 1 
association, the Council of University De#ns, the administrators 1 association, 
and the Association of Colleges of Teacher Education. This strong opposition 
affected the institutionalization of the i^a of performance-based education . 
at Metropolitan, The emphasis pn performance-based education, which many in 
the teacher education program at the university wanted to institute, had to 
make ita way under this handicap. A highly respected university professor 
indicated that: 

The major change in teacher education, preservice education, at 
Metropolitan took place under the impetus of the gtate- 
Departmant-mandated, performance-based t/acher education. This 
had to go under different names because the dean had not been 
- supportive of performance-based education. The university 
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received full accreditation atter being placed on^probatiun tor 
4 years, when it was noted that it had satisfactorily conformed in 
this regard. 

A senior administrator in the school independently confirmed this view: 

Teacher Corps, of course, had an influence on our attention to 
performance-baaed education, but performance-based education had to 
be smuggled into the university under a different title because the 
dean has been unalterably opposed to competency-based education. As 
a result, we did not go hell-bent for performance-based education as 
many o^her places did. We developed our own terminology, which was 
SKA, which refers to skills, knowledges, and attitudes* But we 
^aytfSed the use of the word performance. 

This same official stated that although he had not been here in the earlier 
days, he had the distinct impression that Teacher Corps' major Apact had bean 
in teacher* q raining in the preservice education program. The dean concurred. 

In the earlier years Teacher Corps had a great deal of impact on 
our teacher training program when it was emphasizing preservice 
education, particularly in the development of faculty competence 
and insight into perfot* ace-based education. 

An active teacher education "administrator at the university reported: 

We train about 15tfelementary teachers and 150 secondary teachers 
each year. The Dulk of these are undergraduates who participate out 
in the field all four semesters of their .junior and senior years. 
The state is now mandating a competency-based design, which will 
further influence our program development. Through Teacher Corps 1 
influence, we are having more field experience. Other factors also 
contributed to this. The elementary program is being tipdified so 
that all of our trainees will have a chance at different grade . 
levels and with different kinds of schools* Since 1970, the number 
of persons in our teacher training program has dropped off fro* 30X 
fo 40X, which caused severe problems in the school. This has now 
leveled oft, and we think there may be oome growth in the next few 
years. Teacher trainees are now much more focused oti what they want 
to do and demand training that will ep le them to work in the it own 
fields of interest. It is also more competitive, and this has 
increased the ^quality of work, bven though we have held the number 
of unitr"of fie 7 -work constant, the amount of work required tor each 
unit has increased. 
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Not all was sweetness And light in the eArly years. As one university 
administrator who had served as Acting director of TeAcher Corps tor 1 year 
remembered: 

There were some problems iu the earlier period ot leAcher Corps when 
the interns came out of PeAce Corps* while some of them were good, 
solid persons, aany were 'wackos 1 And went into revolutionize And 
polArite the 'faculty. At this point, the school principAls sAid, 
'toe^don't w«nt Anything more to do with what you have to offer. 1 
This has now chAnged, And Teacher Corps is well Accepted in the 
schools, as Are the interns* The Metropolitan University Scnool of 
Education hAs changed too. 

1. 1 Adding a Videotaping Capability 

The Teacher Corps program has helped the university substantially in 
developing a videotaping center, which is called the Teacher Performance 
Center. It was developed during the earlier years .nd is. still being used in* 
the Teacher Corps program. It does a lot of videotaping in the schools. A 
visit 1o the Teacher Performance Center, which also servea as an' audiovisual 
function for the schools, indicates that the main time aad effort is in 
videotaping teacher trainees out in the schools* 

1.2 Developing a new PSE Rrogram 

.This first large an$i complicated change in the preseryice undergraduate 
program has moved a long way toward institutionalization over a substantial 
period of time, and in spitte of some initial opposition from high sources and 
a dramatic dwindling in the number of trainees. The two vital idei*, 
field-based and performance-based, survive and are still 4 in the process ot 
development and refinement. The* explanat i on of this sturdinets derives tirom 
several sources. 
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Change 2* Increasing the Attention ot the University to ISt 



A dramatic shift in Teacher Corps and in the university began About the 
time of Cycle 11, when inservice education came to the fore. 



As the director summed it up: 



There is not %uch impact now on undergraduate program*, which 
have been declining in numbers, oyer tte years^ We have tried to 
" begin c new teacher education program i or beginning teachers, but 
it tuys never really gotten ofef the ground. \ * 

This may mepn, of course, that Change 1 has become so institutipnalized that 
it no longer can change. v " 

' \ ■ '■ 

Our field notes are filled with references to the nlture and impact ot 

♦ 7 ' ' • .J ' * I 

the university in. its inservice education efforts iff the sdhool districts. 

This is the *ajor thrust now in Program 7& It is not always easy or 

successful. Failures and obstacles, along with triumphs, are encpunterati. , 

Following art the ways th« matter is put by various pekf^ns. 

* c s 

, m > ■ . 0 

\ The principal of one'ol the project teeder schools stated:" » 

Teacher Corps has been most beneficial in, the inservice education 
component of our work/ We havefrbeen much strengthened in our 
program as a result of collaboration with the university. The 
greatest impact has bee& in the area of reading in the content 
areas. Our inservice education program takes place during fhe 
school day. The teacher* have negotiated in their contracts, 
preparation periods which can be u*ed tor inservice education* We 
also have extra resource teachers who can relieve the regular 
teachers * that every teacher has had this kind of built-in, * 
inservice education during the school day for a 'ong period ot 
time. The administrator* cover teachers' perio . and relieve them 
from teaching so that. they can engage in inservice education. 

Qn the particqlar day Ue visited the school, the principal had taught a 
significant number ot studerits in a Urge .group about a current-event topic. 
He reported that he knew all the 900 pupils in the school by' name. 
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A key university administrator reported: 

. * . ^ Til 

I became differently involved when the Teacher Corps changed from an 
emphatis on preservic* to inservice education* The Teacher Corps 
network has mnabied us to" exchange experiences wi*h other Teacher 
Corps projects aad to broaden our vision* Earlier, the dean was not 
involved in 4 central way, but in more recent years he has become 
involved at the policy level, wu^jft was a major turnaboift in the 
dean's attitude that began about the same time we began to increase 
our attention to inservice education at the university* Teacher 
Corps has ma<!e a very important point* It began to be understood* 
around here that we'd better be active in inservice education or the 
school wtuld be out of business v% 

I*. , * 

sDne of the interns in the program, an older person, stated: 

/ ' ■« > 

Teachers need t% put themselves into the student's place from time 
to time* Teacher Corps has been the major help in developing an 
inservice education program for teachers who are already in 
schools* This will be a big help in improving the system* I can 
give you a particular example a6ouft how I have changed* I have 
never liked to uie swear words, and it used to bother me when other 
people did so* Now I find that I can understand and accept it 
without getting upset, so that I am better able to relate to people 
who do speak that way* Inservice education work, which is 
emphasised npw, is very important because many teachers 'are set in 
their ways and refuse to try and do things* When this happens, 
students get turned oft* Last year I went into a class and taught 
some methods that I had learned at the* university in 'Teacher Corps 
and received 100X cooperation from the students* An experienced 
teacher was watching me, and I think that it helped her* I think 
the university is being impacted too by their work in Teacher ^ 
Corps* They visit many different schools, and it cannot help but' 
affect their work at the university* I have seen it* 

How does the inservice education work go forward? In many ways — in p 



a report was made : 




We are using a cluster approach of faculty in the elementary and 
junior high schools in which theee groups work from l-l/Z to 2 hours 
per week with substitutes provided so they can use their inservice. 
time during their regular school .day, which is the only time that it 
can be done within the union contracts* 
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\ A leader in the Teacher Corps program commented on how she tried to work 
in the inservice education program: 

Unfortunately, it it still not the dominant pattern in the Big Town 
schools tor the principals to serve at instructional leaders. The 
twd assistant principals in one of the schools now are beginning to 
try to assume some instructional leadership, one of them in 
mathematics, science, and the social studies and the other in' 
English, reading, and special education. I have been working with 
them to develop come inservice education. As yet, these assistant 
principals get little or jo support from the central 
administration. One of the major problems in the school is that 
each department works in isolation from each other A ' artment. I 
spent most of last year getting to know the teachei . and figuring 
out how they feel about education. I have been taking a 
nonevaluative stance, and I think, by the end of the year, I will 
have begun to gftt some collaboration. They are now beginning to 
feel comfortable with the Teacher Corps program. T 

We are going to be working mois on oiganitationpl development 
concepts next year. We have been providing courses at the 
university for teachers in the school district to take with regular 
students in the university. Then we have also been providing 
courses at the school site.... 

On the writing project, I have had some good success, not by 
recruiting persons from the university staff, but going to a group 
t called the Teachers and writers Collaborative in the city in which 
professional writers have volunteered to work in the schools. These 
workshops are arranged on regular school time. We* use Teacher Corps 
money to supply substitutes for relieving the teacfters. Usually we 
npeet the first period before lunch, and then the teachers agree to 
go through their lunch period so taat they get two\50-minute periods 
for one class coverage.* Sometimes we have regular substitutes, but 
sometimes we have graduate students from the university who afe paid 
by Teacher Corps. All of our participants are volunteers, and the 
assistant principal who is most concerned with reading and language 
arts ie working on this. Also, the interns, have been involved 
during this last year in observing and then providing some tutoring 
of the individual children so that the inservice and preservice 
education program is being combined. 

An active and successful faculty participant observed favorably that, 
"The spirit of collaboration in Teacher Corps which brought the I HE and the 
public schools together is impressive, " and she referred to the fact that the 
district superintendent has been one of the few adjunct professors who is 
teaching at the university. 
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Another active faculty member claimed that: 

Another major impact of Teacher Corps is the attention to inservice 
education. In the future, we must create opportunities for people 
to get help on the job. This is the new design that we have to 
consider in our university work. 

A cooperating central school administrator stated that: 

<v 

We are attempting., to develop an outreach program on inservice . 
education with our faculties in the schools, The Teacher Corps 
program, including the interns, is helping us to do that. Through 
the use of Teacher Corps funds and other arrangements, we have been 
able to expand our inservice education program, and we certainly 
hope to keep it going after the funds are over. 



Everything is* not all positive, as this same administrator stated, We have 
not succeeded in changing the IHfcs in ways that will enable us to deal with 
our inservice education needs constructively." We noted at this point that 
the Metropolitan University had been in Teacher Corps with the city schools 
for almost ^15 years and asked what change* had taken place. He was not 
certain in his response, but he felt that the city schools were participating 
because they needed the added dollars* and that it had taken a long time for 
them to get many offerings fro* t£e university that would meet their needs* 
It was working better, however, at present. He then referred to the team 
leader of the current Teacher Corps project who had been taken out of the 
classroom for this position, be stated this probably would not have been done 
had it not been for Teacher Corps. Furthermore, he is not- going to put her 
back into the classroom but use her* tor inservice education after Teacher 
Corps dollars are over. We talked more about the use of substitutes to 
relieve teachers and the' use ot graduate students from the university * 1 
substitutes. He indicated that he wants to expand this and is working hard at 
the university, in doing so. An ongoing project with some external* funds 
would probably be needed to make the ideas work, but he expected that these 
would be found. 
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A university official commented further along these lines: 

The university has tried to-be in i welcoming posture to the public 
school people when they come to tie university for Teacher Corps 
meetings. We alternate meetings here at the university and out in 
the slhools. The dean has seen to it that, when the school people 
come here, they meet at the faculty club, where there are waiters to 
serve thfm with an open bar and a generally cordial atmosphere. 
This is very different from their daily life out in the schools. 

Does this help, or does it increase the gulf between the two arid make i% 
hard t;p work? Doe* it work in both directions? ^ \ 

Teacher Corps' emphasis Over the past tew years on inservice education . 
has helped the university strengthen it* program of inservice education in 
other ways. For example, they have established the Center for Career 
^ Advancement. This is a strategy by means of which courses are offered to 
persons in the surrounding geographical area who wish to advfcfeca their 
careers. It.tjkes place in all parts of the sghool and the university. 
Individuals can earn what are known as continuing education units (CbUsJ, 
somevtpt tike the old Carnegie unit, which is widely used in many fields. 
This has been very successful. Another successful program that the school has^ 
developed is called Saturday at the University. Ihis program otters oner two- 
or thr*e-unit courses that are taken all day Saturdays during the winter. 
When a student paye^juition, he also get free parking and a lunch so that the 
students and the professors can eat together. This has proven to be a popular 
^program for inservice education, especially since they have established a 
policy of paying professors extra for this work and thereby are able to 
attract more and better faculty. 

c There has also been a strong reentorcement by Teacher Corps of increased 
activity in inservice education in getting professors otf the university 
campus and into the field. 

As an example of the university* a concern through Teacher Corps for 
•producing letting change, it recently conducted a 1-day Saturday workshop on 
. institutional iaat ion of Teacher Corps work. The emphasis was solely' on 
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institutionalization in the school district rather then the IHt. Ihere has 
been no workshop given on institutionalization aimed at the IHfc as far as we 
could determine. 



2,1 The' Vertical Incentive Plan 

A* major achievement that would not have beeri possible without leacher 

Corps initiative and support which hai already become Institutionalized' is the 

Vertical Incentive Plan (VIP)* Under this scheme, multigrade groups of 

teachers are organized" to assume responsibility toe articulation of programs 

at different grade levels. They develop mult iyear targets toward which they ( 

work. They are given a considerable degree of latitude with regard to 

curriculum and instruction fj that they can make adjustments that are needed 

without going to some higher authority. Clusters, are formed of teachers from - 

kindergarten through three and from 'four through six. These clusters ajre^tree 

to, experiment with newer approaches and have some resources for doing so. 'The 

* 

'preliminary results have been so promising that the school district has made a 
cbmmitment to continue it* for at least 6 years, which is after Teacher Corps 
funding is finished.^ There are already 20 such VIP teams established, all of 
which |£ye been strongly influenced by Teacher Corps. This plan will be one 
of the. demonstrable elements in Years 4 and S of the Teacher Corps Project 78* 

'2.2 School Site Coordinating Committee 1 . 

* According to the school principal ojt the middle feeder school, an 
important idea that the school wishes to institutionalize is the School Site 
Coordinating Committee. Its major function is to coordinate and advance 
inyervice education in the schools. It consists of 10 teacher j pef team, one 
from each department, elected by^ts own members, plus some parents.' Their 
% work consists of advising and aims especially at helping the school to be more 
responsive to the needs of the students. They meet regularly twice per 

5 ' 

month. The main project under consideration during our laat field visit was 
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what coulu be done to improve the school d»ate? Will the idea last?- Ihe 
O school principal is trying to have it do so. Ihe Teacher Corps director says 
that it has spread beyond the school where it originated, "it looks to. me 
likt the kind of a mechanism that might have a Us ting impact, something that 
we would want to institutionalize. " A Teacher Corps staff person says, "it's 
doubtful. • .Nobody seems to care very deeply.... " 

2.3 Changing Ways of Evaluating Teachers in the field 

Another area that hps been influenced by Teadher Corps (and the changes 
in the school program) is in the fi^Ad of testing and evaluation. It was 
reported to us Loat the new city standard for competency testing of students 
at ihe fourth and seventh grade levels is requiring changes in the way in 
which the university evaluates teacherrs in tTie field. We found no substantial 
evidence that this was being accomplished. 

3 

2.4 Providing an Instructional Support learn to Work on ISfc / 

Prominently begun in Cycle ll f and now operating in an even more 
substantial manner in Program 78 is an instructional support team. This team 
consists of four graduate students" from the university who are hired and paid 
for by Teacher Corps funds. They are fully licensed teachers who are also 
doing graduate work at the university. ISLhey *apend 20 hours per week in the 
schools* a* well as being full-time students at the university. In addition, 
they also do paid? substitute* -work in the district feeder schools* Ihjis 
enables them to spend a considerable amount of time in the schools aod 
provides a basic and genuine support system for teachers in their inservice 
education program. As one informant said: 

Teachers want to do a good job, hut frequently they are overburdened 
and overwhelmed with the noneducational aspects of their jobs. 
Teacher Corps has provided a support system so that a teacher can 
tackle a job however difficult. 
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Whether or not this will be institutionalised is «n open question 
officials. Officials are trying to determine ways in which it can be 
supported financially both from the school district and from the university, 
because it seems to be an essential ingredient in tha program/ Originally, 
there was budgeted an instructional support team coordinator* One informant 
stated, "We thoiyjht this would be needed? but it got in the way, and we have 
eliminated this idea." 

The impact of the activities initiated and auppDrted by Teacher Corps 
with regard to inservice education and the commitment of the school district 
were ^summed up by the director in the following way 

A* a result of our work, there should be a new position in inservice 
education open in the superintendent's office. The team leader * 
position has already been picked up on hard money by the district 
when the budget was cut from Washington this last year. The school 
district is also taking some of its substitute dollars to hire 
graduate assistants from the university to relieve teachers for 
inservice education. The superintendent has a considerable number 
of dollars to provide for substitutes. With this being used to hire 
graduate students, we are getting graduate assistant support an4 
released time for teachers tp work on inservice education. This 
idea will probably become institutionalized. 



Change 3* Creation of a Metro Center 

The university has created the Metropolitan Center for Educational 
Research, Development, and Training known as the Metro Center. Its mission is 
to assist educational, governmental, and "community agencies, as well as 
business and l^bor, in improving quality and ensuring equality in educational 
programs* in the metropolitan urban area. "Teacher Cofps has been a primary 
motivating factorl^ creating the Metro Center," according to a university 

administrator. He stated: 

$ p 

The Teacher Corps has had much more visibility around here than most ' » 
federal programs. We are always, searching our conscience as to what 
we can do for the inner city, ifeacher Corps has highlighted this 
concern and helped us very much. 
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The director ot Teacher Corps is also the director ot the Metro Center, 
which is, according to him, "our attempt to institutionalise much that Teacher 
Corps har beej* attempting over the years." Ihe director considers this to be 
the major change that wi-ll last. ~ln his words: 

The major change that has taken place that will be institutionalised 
is the creation of the Metro. Center ot which I am also director. 
This office, which also houses the Teacher Corps, is an attempt to 
institutionalise our interests in urban education. Teacher Corps . is 
the fi*st major project in the Metro Center, we have just applied 
for a new project which will be funded shortly through the 
Department of Education in the field of basic skills. The dean has 
for several years now put hard university money into* establishing 
the Metro Center which we will use as a place to attract additional 
soft money for systematically carding forward our work in urban < 
education. Th^ advisory boatd<rfc he Metro Center includes persons 
from the State Department of Education, from the central 
administration of Big Tcwn city schools, 1 '^ rom the tegfchers 1 union 
office, plus several members from the business community, /lhis will 
become a part of the fabric of the school. 

* 

The three program emphases 'at this Metro Center to begin with are: 

* • * a 

(1) Adolescent education " 

(2) Teaching and learning programs, 

(3) feqttity and minority education. x , * 

The Metro Center is located in a large, newly decorated room that has 
been made available to house all the programs that come under the mission of 
Metro Center. It has six°or s#ven offices on the periphery, ahd a large 
central' area with conference tables ^nd cubicles for several sec reta riband 
research assistants. > 
« 

Because Changes 4, 5, and 6 are so. closely interrelated, they will be 
reported on together in the following section. 
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Change 4. Changing the Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
in the Division of Education 

r 

Of the nine departments in the division of 'education, the major impact 
has been on the Department of Curriculum and Instruction* This has been 
mainly ^ rough affecting the behavior and attitudes of the faculty in that 
division, adding new courses, and modifying existing courses* Of the 40 
persons in the department, which is the largest in the school, Teacher Corps 
has, according to the director, affected between 10 and 15 of them in a 
substantial Way. This effect will, be discussed below in Change 8. 

f 

The interviewer inquired as follows as to where most of the changes in 
substance had taken place during Teacher Corps 1 life at' the university: 

(1) In components of courses? 
>(2) In courses? 

(3) In programs? 

(4) In the department? 

The director's judgment was that most of the changes had taken place at 
number one, the component level; with some changes aj number two, course 
structure and content in new courses; and that not much change had taken place 
at the third and fourth levels, namely that of total program or departmental 
level. 

Another observer commented: 

• «» 
We have had most success at institutionalising small components 
of the program. The university system is governed through 
committees, and unless those committees are involved in our 
programs, not much sets changed. 
X 

An impact on the departmental offering has been made, according to one 
Teacher Corps staff member of the faculty, because the students have changed: 
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Trainees at the university ere now, pertly as e result ot leecher 
Corps* ouch more interested in .individualization St instruction 
than before. Secondly, they are trying to relate curriculum 
development more to the lives of individual students. Three, 
parents as resources for the development of children are now more 
- greatly appreciated, and four, there is more concern on 'the part ot 
the trainees in the program vith the total environment of the 
child, including the family structure. ^ 

\ ' * • 

Change 5'. Addina New Courses k * 

• > < v. 

The 4ean report J, We have developed some new courses as a result ot 
Teacher Corps. 11 And the director indicated that: v 

• ** « 

The superintendent in District 40 has taught a new course recently 
in urban and minority education. We use hinu^s an adjunct ' 
professor. He had 24 students enrolled last tfcrm and half of them 
were Teacher Corps. There are several new courses in urban. > 
education that are dev^Loping as a result of Teacher Corps work. We 
are rattier slow to adopt courses here because we have,, so many 
courses that we can usually find some place tp put our new material 
without adding to the list of courses. 

The attempt to develop a new course on the gifted was described by a 
faculty member: * f f • 

Attention in District 40 to progtamo tor the gifted/ is greater than 
it has ever been before. When they started to develop the program, / 
they could not find a person on the Metropolitan faculty who would 
offer a course on the gifted. So they uade the unusual arrangement 
of having a, university person, me, and an expert from the school 
district jointly teach the class. This required a considerable 
amount of adjustment in the university, but it was finally done and 
has worked out very well. Whether this sort of arrangement will 
last is questionable. Among the problems to be Overcome were 
securing enough students in the district and securing approval for 
having two persons to teach a class, the director of Teacher Corps 
has* encouraged the use of off-campus courses through the efforts of 
the Metro Center, but my experience in teaching off -campus classes 
is that they are not as effective as on-campus classes for several 
reasons: 

(1) Students ate not prompt ifl reporting to class. They take a much more 
casual attitude, arriving as late as one half-hour in a 2-hour 
iession. ' 

(2) It's easier to teach at the university campus where more of your 
materials are easily available than to carry them out to the district 
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It it not dear from our tie Id notes how widespread this feeling may be. 
Ihere was tome, expression *by other faculty, however, that they -considered 
off-campus wo^x more effective. The division ot sentiments suggests that- the 
institutionalization of off-campus classes has some hurdles to overcome. 

How t^e, university had tried to deVl with multicultural education was 
interestingly^ described by the Teacher Corps director: 

Someone said to me one time, 'There's nothing multicultural about 
this community. It's afl black.' And I laughed. I think what 
we probably need to fbcus on is the way iq which that culture is 
related to other cultures. It's a different technique* It was a 
big thing in the other Teacher Corps projects because they had 
kids in the schools from ablput 20 different countries. That's in 
Cycle 11.. But when you sta?t tyrfEing or thinking about 
priorities, multicultural education isn't a high priority here. 
He had a new course called research in minority and. urban 
education, taught by one of the superintendents. We hired him as 
an adjunct. We will do that again next year. Then there's 
another thing that I am going to teach, ap<i we're going to offer 
a colloquium on multicultural education. \Pne of the major 
programs in the center is on equity and mityrity issues. The 
state is now mandating attention in the prese&vice education 
program to diversity of students, particularly ia the fields of 
special education and bilingual education. 

With tegard to the impact of Teacher Corps, one of the staff members 
stated: , 

My impression is that the Teacher Corps will have a much stronger 
impact on the LEA than the Ihfc. Probably the only institutionali- 
zation will be some courses for teachers in the field. We have had 
two this year, one in urban education taught by the superintendent. 
It's not been put in the catalogue yet. Another one on 
multicultural education was taught by a university faculty member, 
which will probably be incorporated into the regular program. 



Change 6. Modifying Existing Courses 

v 

There has been more change in modifying courses than in other aspects of 
the program. Jhese are under the control of the instructor and can be made ai 
he o* x she is willing without committee or other fonts of approval. Whether 

\ 
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such modifications will last depends on how long the instructor ^hinKS they 
should last. There is substantial folklore, especially among students, that 
they often last too long. The* director stated: 

, My course in evaluation, and instructional. development hj&s been 
ent .rely restructured as a result of the Teacher Corps work. This 
course hcs changed partly because of the Teacher Corps personnel who 
have been enrolled. I give it as a reg»' r graduate course. The 
last time I taught it, there were 23 enrolled ^ half of .whom were 
Teacher Corps students* 

Jhe district has been collaborating with the university in offering new 
courses to help cooperating; teachers supervise student teachers* This effort 
has been seriously curft^J,ed with recent budget cuts fr\>* Washington. 

It was reported thsrt because Professor X, who is a key pers*^ in the 

faculty, is active in T* cher Corps, the M.A. degree is being ti *^ch more 

closely to fieldwork tfcan it ever has been befi&e. An interesting hew 

approach to attracting enrollment in courses was recounted by the director of 

k 

Teacher Corps: > 

+> 

I as. cr cemed that the university is pricing itself out of the 
marLaL with the kind of tuition charged* I developed a new approach 
in wtuch, with additional money obtained through the Metro Center, I 
A f er students two courses for the price of one. This has bees 
attractive to many experienced teache: s in the schools, and I think 
we will continue to do it. 

■4— 

Parfcnc*^anjP3TCh6r community people in Big Totr have been among the mc^t 
active in the country in demanding and getting a voice in how their children 
a^e to be educated. The decentralization of the system brought them into a 
more active role. The education division of the school offers almost a dozen 
courser that bear directly on the role of the community in educational 
affairs. Teacher Corps, with its active interest in and mandate for community 
participation, fits well with this local emphasis* 
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Haw has the community component worked? What have been its successe3 and 
failures? Listen to some of the different role groups Is they comment. 

An experienced school principal, who is now serving the project in 
* several different capacities and who has worked actively with the community 
council^ expressed her view: 

Institutionalization is not easily measured without looking 
deeply/ especially at the school principal level* 1 have been 
prejudiced against federal projects for a long tit e. They spend 
lot* *f dollars, and then whan things &re pulled away* "things 
die. Teacher Corps has, however, been different, lhat "is the 
reason I have stayed with it, particularly because of its impact 
upon parents and the community. Parents are often dissatisfied, 
would like to do something, but don't know what to do. Teacher ) 
Corps ha 8 shorn them the way. We have been able to indicate that 
a place -such as this city has many resources that are often 
overlooked and are not used. Parents, through Teacher Corps 
guidance, have been shown that they can organize, and they can 
impact educational events.*" It's pot all milk and honey. There 
are some people that want to rip things off, but Teqchef Corps 
does more to prevent that than most programs. 

The community relationship does not always go smoothly as one school 
principal suggested: 

What is the biggest problem in my schools? <4ven though we have 
increased parental involvement, that is still not at the height & 
that it shoulu be, and it is extremely difficult to obtain ana to 
maintain parental involvement. ,1 want vety much to, be able to 
institutionalize the community' council fend am working to that 
end. The parents are now involved in a way that they have never 
been before, but it still isn't to the point that I would like to 
have it. 

An active. parent who serves as -chairman of the community council analyzed 
and described the situation at some length. This 36-year-ola father of four^ 
children, all of whom go to, the project schools, has lived all of his life in 
Grinder. He has worked activelyon getting the community involved and has 
come to :• relied on strongly by the university. Here is the'way he 
jnmarized the situation: • 
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A* a result ot wanting the best tor my children, I became aware ot 
their educational needs. This led me* to become more involved in the 
parent/teacher association where I had always been active. However, 
I was pulled into the Teadher Corps thing after the proposal was 
developed. I became interested in the community council aspect of 
Teacher" Corps. It seemed to be based on the idea that parents J 
should be given a voice. This particularly tits in with the ' 
decentralisation of our city schools which began o^et a deca^ ago. 
Before that the parents were hot involved and interacting very 
positively with the schools, but this has been changing over the 
past tew years. 

This man "is very knowledgeable about Teacher Corps and is articulate about 
expressing his views, he goe* on to say: 

* . . . 

Teacher Corps has provided good support tor, the inservice 

education program and has enabled parents to become involved in 

school aftairs, and the whole process will undoubtedly continue 

in the' school district. It is too deeply .and firmly rooted now 

tc change. The community council ia doing its job as well as it 

could, given the kind of people^ we must deal with in our 

district. We have made some progress and have attempted to give 

parents some knowledge and experience in helping with education. 

This nan's attitude is positive and forward-looking about alTaspects of the 
work. We asked him: Are there any shortcomings? * 

The main problem is we don't have enough dollars, and that's not 
a complete negative because it makes you husband your resources 
better and use them more elfectavely. We are making a long-range 
impact. I am optimistic that there will be much Tesidue after 
the 5-year program is over, itiat gives us a long enough time to 
get a good start on some positive things. As chairman of the 
council, I spend my time trying to stimulate my neighbors to 
higher awareness ot the possibilities. Even though it is a slow 
process, we've gottenmany people to be much mors responsive. 
The local education agency has been most cobperative. One ot my 
real concerns is that my neighbors in the conmunity still speak 
in negative terms. They think that the system is out to do them 
in. They are mistrustful of authority and are apathetic. 
Overcoming this is slow, but I think we are making some 
progress. We were groping in the community before. Teacher 
Corps. We knew there was something wrong. Ihe bureaucracy was 
too big for us to break through. But we did not know what to 
do. We just did not have enough people or enough knowled-e to do 
anything about our plight. But now we are beginning to make some 
progress. I have felt much better about it recently. 
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The director of Teacher Corpi, in response to questioning, expressed 
confidence m the chairman of the community council, we indicated that we had 
had an opportunity to talk with the chairman and were impressed. Was this' 
appropriate? 

Yes i you should be impressed. 
He seemed to be very articulate. 
Yes, he is. 

He seems very committed. 

He is. i*! is very supportive in providing leadership. 

Yes, and I have included him in all of out activities. He's 
a Infos t become a confidante and stands up strong. I'm going to J 
work in close connection with him" because there are many ot 
these activities thai: I want to see happen and to last. 

What has been the impact of the community work on the university'/ The 
director stated: ~ v 

With regard to elementary education and early childhood education, 
we are much more pleased with what is going on there than we have 
ever been before. There is a *tuch closer relationship with the 
cgmmunity than in at> previous experience T have had. we are 
impacting the school with' the development of some new courses in 
che* field ot community education. Also, our existing courses heve 
already been influenced wi:h regard to the amount of community 
" content. 

0 4 

A faculty member commented on hov changes are taking place at the 
University : 

Many of the things that are important to be done do not necessarily 
y take increased time or increased dollars, merely a change in 

emphasis. For example, the importance of community experience and 
parental inVolvemenc: this involves a change in our attitudes, ano 
Teacher Corps has moved us in this direction. Teacher Corps dollars 
also gave us time to experiment and play around with ideas with 
regard to the community which we would not have done otherwise* 
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7*1 Uevelopina a Community Resources Brochure 



The interns heve participated actively in the community. As one 
inted: 

We have also been planning workshops for parents and using us 
interns ae trainers, which begins to give us a teel tor what can 
be done with parents and, draws upon our unique skills. 

--v 

Another intern stated: 

The interns are well known in District 4Q. As we walk along the 
streets, the kids know us v The parents know us* Parents are 
beginning to be more interested, to be stirred up, and to know that 
they can do something for their school* I'm getting more and more 
parents involved beyond just going to the pa rent /teac&er meetings. 
We're developing an interest on the part oi many new persons who 
havi never taken leadership before* Parents naturally are' shy and 
don't feel free to speak up at the 'meetings always* They often feel 
that they don't speak correctly, that they don't have the right 
clothes, and it's very important to make them feel welcome* 

Another intern outlined her experiences: 

We have worked with parents* We met with the policy board and went 
into their homes. Another thing we have been trying to do is to get 
the parents to spend more time 1$ the schools* At the moment we 
have a project to develop * directory of community services which , 
will be valuable to parents* We are working through the district 
office on the development of this project, but it is Teacher tk>rpa v X 
sponsored, and the interns have main responsibility* Ii\-our second ^ N 
; ear we will do much of the same ki,nd of thing we did this first J 
year. We will have regular courses in the university, york out 
the f schools and particularly work with parents* We're eepeciap, 
interested in getting parents to be able to work more actively with 
the schools and help us with tutoring individual youngsters who need 
help. i 

As noted in this statement by the intern, the^i^befna have been working on a 
patent resource file that will be useful in drawing upon parents to' 
participate in school program*. 
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Still another intern told us: 

The project I am working on now it the resource directory It has 
made me "know for the first time the resources that are available in 
■y own community, and I'm sure' this is .true of most parents. There 
art many resources available, especially in the summer, to keep the 

kids off the street. > ^ ' 

> * 

r / * 

Another intern reported: "I am Helping to lay out the brochure and 

getting it printed. It will be about 30 pages and will be'an attractive 

document Upon inquiry as to whether he had interacted much with the 

inity council, he said: " 

S ft . 

In the beginning I did not interact much "and had a negative 
misconception a Bout the community council. I thought v the community 
was going to come in and look at everything very critically, but 



they have been positive and are really supportive of the program. 
' The program has been a very positive experience on v the whole. 

An associate dean indicated that the schoc^l intends to take the activity 
a step further and to produce a data bank ot .computerized resources that arc 
available in the coomunity for use in the schools. 

The resource directory, on last report, is at the printers and 3hould be 
released for us* in the community soon. 

Will this community involvement la&t beyond Teacher Corps? There \i some 
pessimism. The director stated that, "The council may become one ot o\ir 
demonstrable elements if we can merge* it with the parental association." 

The dean commented as follows: 

The director has been extremely successful in getting the 
comnmnidies involved in Teacher Corps schools, and this has been 
reflected in our university program. 

Additional funds art being sought to keep the impetus going* The 
director reported: ^ 




We have two proposals out now to strengthen community 
participation, one in basic skills to train parents to participate 
in the teaching of basic skills; and two, a community education 
program. We hope that both of these will be' funded by the United 
States Department ot Education. 

# 

In summing up matters, the director concluded: 

i 

The Teacher Corps program has been successful partly because of 
the very strong support of the dean. Be has always actively 
participated on the policy board and in other ways. Ihey have 
the top people on the policy board, and they make the programs 
go. . The superintendent and the dean both have excellent & 
relationships. Both are fully involved.. Ihey dp not overwhelm 
the community person who is very vocal and sometimes hostile but. 
has increasingly become an important part of the team. It is' the 
* dean's view, however, that our community component is the weakest 
part of the program and needs to have much more work done on it. 
My jowti judgment is *that the community cpmponent probably will not 
be ^Institutionalized, especially if you consider the v*y that 
Teacher Corps Washington now conceptualizes it. We haye haa 
several meetings to try to hook the community council into some 
kind of an existing structure. If we can graft it onto the 
parent groups in the schools, it may become institutionalized, 
but that is not what Teacher Corps Washington seems to waq£. We 
will .probably go our own way, and it we 4o so, we may get some 
' lasting change. * 

Change 8. Changing the Behavior and Attitudes of th e Faculty 
i • '' 

The testimony regarding the impact pt Teacher Corps on faculties and 
students at the university is substantial and mostly positive, but there 
evidence ot a long- way yet to go. > 



First, the positive indicators. The dean stated that: 

The main accomplishment of Teacher Corps now and in the future 
will be its impact on the faculty. It makes our faculty aware ot 
the realities and problem* in the schools that they would not 
otherwise come up against. \ 

A faculty member who has been active in the program reiterated: 

The most lasting etfect of Teacher Corps will be on individual 
faculty members. It's had some effect on the testing and 
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measurement people but mostly in the reading and th£*£urriculum 
. and instruction people and in mathematics. Ihe main impact ot 
Teacher Corps on the School* of Education is an increase of 
coununicatior. among t^e faculty ^ftio would not otherwise talk 
together* Also, an impact has been getting faculty out into the 
schools, which is needed in order to make their, teaching more 
adjusted to the real world. Teacher 'Corps has had an impact also 
in providing retreats for different role groups to get together 
"for some important reflection on the work that is being don^ in 
the school and in the university. 



A university administrator reported that: 



I have always been involved in Teacher Cdrps since the 
beginning* In, the early years^we brought in special people to 
work with Teafcher Corps* Beginning about 3 or. 4 years ago When 
the director took charge ,* we' began retraining our own faculty to 
work in Teacher Corps* Th< Teacher Corps program, is a ^ 
sophisticated way of inservicing our own faculty/ ttt*r own 
faculty now talks quite differently about inservice education as 
a result of their Teacher Corps experience. The people who have 
been participating in Teacher Corps are much* better supervisors 
of trainees than the rest of the faculty. 



Another administrator from the university stated that: \ 

This work over the years witi) Teacher Corps has given us a much 
better understanding of the schools we must deal with. The 
faculty is never as sensitive in these matters as they should be, 
and therefore tne program has-been of fundamental use to us o^ver 
the years. Teacher Corps has had a major impact on yelping the 
IHJb to'be more field oriented. This has influenced the faculty 
attitudes and* also our regular structures. 



The director drifted that: 



The major contribution we are making to the School ot Education 
is to have our professors working in the schools* This is tough 
because many of the professors ha^P freedom -to consult and to 
\ earn more than they can working with the Teacher Corps program* 
This has been a consistent problem* and probably will not go away. 

How extensive, has been the involvement o£ the faculty in Teacher Corps 'i 
The director lieted~^5 members of the faculty aflQ administration who have bee*h 
in touch in a substantial way. 
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Individual members of the/faculty expressed the impact in different 
ways. One faculty member insisted that: 

Teacher Corps has caused me to grow considerably in many ways.... 1 
now feel that I could teach many more persons without substantially 
reducing my effectiveness at present. Ihe number of interns, for 
examples could be doubled without any decrease in effectiveness. 

Another faculty member claimed a more realistic view of what to do: 

One of the most important influences on my thinking as a result of 
participating in the Teacher Corps project is that it is important 
to adjust to the realities of what exists in the schools. For 
examples the fact that even though a school had adopted a kind of 
reading system that was not what I would recommend — they had 
invested their dollars, and it was necessary to make it work as well 
as possible* In the past I would hare fussed about using thir 
material, whereas now I am making arrangements for it to be used as 
- constructively as possible. 

A university teacher and administrator pointed out that: 

There is considerable cameraderie that has developed among those of 
us that have been working in the Teacher Corps projects. There are 
few federal programs left, and Teacher Corps comes across as being ^ 
very special. The .people whc have been participating in Teacher v 
Corps are much better supervisors of trainees than the rest of the 
faculty. 

One of the Teacher Corps persons who is active in the supervising of 
training related: 

f 

Teacher Corps has supported" my supervision* It has helped me to 
rewrite laboratory units and lesson plans* 1 have been able to 
give better ideas to my student teachers, and it's given me some 
concrete specifications to the learning theory underlying what 1 
do. I think I'm now more reflective on how I ^each. The biggest 
impact has been enabling me to work more actively with .the 
schools* £ think it's had some impact on a few of my graduate 
students and has enabled me to become more actively involved in 
the district. I believe the diagnostic/prescriptive aspect of 
teaching, which Teacher Corps is promoting, is very good. ' 

The teachers and administrators in the field believe that Teacher Corps 
has had a favorable impact on the university faculty* 
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A school principal stated : t 



The Teacher Corps has been good at bringing the professors tq the 
schools. It does the professors good, and it is helpful to the 
schools. I have not taken courses from these professors recently, 
but I cannot but believe that their experience in the schools makes - 
/them able teach better." One ot the interns reports, "My 
academic advisor is very good. He has taken us to many different 
schools and helped us to see many different things. I think that 
the university is being affected by this work in Teacher Corps. 
They vidit many different schools, and it cannot help but affect 
their work at the university. 

♦ > 

Another intern detailed how she has been affected: 

When I become a teacher, all of my lessons will be Multicultural at 
all times. I know from experieiffce that a good teacher can maki a 
significant difference. I will try to be an innovative teacher. 1 
will teach the whole class at times, and I will provide individual 
tutoring and teach in small groups. Even though teachers do not get 
' paid a <l**t***salary > the social expectations are high, Teacher 
Corps has left a big impact on me, which will last for the rest of ^ 
my life. It has shoved me that you can accomplish much more by 
teamwork than on your own. It is important for people who are being 
educated to receive continuous feedback on their learning, and it is 
possible to learn much more it you will work cooperatively with your 
fellow students.... The university work has "been most positive and 
stimulating, especially t;he professional development seminar. The 
training we have been receiving as interns is far and away better 
tflan that which is normally provided for teacher training. 

This intern, who has lived in District 40 for 20 years, states that she has 
learned more during her 1 year of teacher training than she knew about the 
district in the previous 20 years. 

Matters are not all positive. Many faculty are not involved, or 
interested, as one Teacher Corps staff member stated: 

My biggest problem is finding persons who will facilitate the 
workshops, at the university level. Ever* though we have an 
instructional team, it's difficult to get them involved. Ihe most 
positive collaboration I've received has been from Professor X. He 
has been fantaftic in everything that he has done. The reading 
people from the university are also being helpful, but these people 
who are collaborating are not representative of the people in the 
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school at a whole who are not very involved, Ihese active people, 
because they are good, are more involved than they should be, but 
their time commitments are unrealistic* host ot them have not had 
enough tfme* 

4 

This same professor commented: 

* 4 

None of my math education students are involved with Teacher Corps 
so the effect has been minimal. It they had become involved, it 
would have been desirable. My other cc^leagues in mathematics 
education wouldn't even recognize the name of Teacher Corps. I'* 
the only one who has been involved." t 

In response to the question of how many in the school, of education have been 

torched by Teacher Corps, he x replied: 
m 

I don't know Maybe as many as five of us. 1 have only a limited 
ampunt of time that 1 can devote to Teacher Corps. It has enabled 
me to adjust my load ao that 1 do not have to teach the full 15 
points, which is helpful. There's not really much incentive to 
work on government projects. 

A facilitator of school/university relations pointed out difficulties: 

The principal in our midclfe school focuses inservice education 
workshops on reading, mathematics, and multicultural .education. She 
has a high degree of interest, also, in teaching kids to write. She 
is beginning* to lay the groundwork for the kids to take a competency 
test in writing. The first facilitator we employed* was a bad 
mistake, and we had to fire him because he could not relate to the 
teachers* We have finally found someone from the Metropolitan 
University staff, but it has not been easy because many of £he / 
university faculty are unwilling to go out into' the schools. / 

/ 

A central office administrator from the school district estimated; 

/ 

/ 

As a result of Teacher Corps, there will probably be a modest 
change in the university where change is extremely difficult. It 
is considerably morel difficult there than in the schools* 

His main criticism is that, when they approach the university, they cannot 
obtain the right faculty in terms of their needs, and the schpol system has 
adjust to meet the university's standards. 
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One university administrator stated: 

There has not been a very vigorous faculty development program in 
the School of Education* However, we have begun some work this 
last yelr. A series of seminars for the faculty has been 
undertaken. An examination of ,the topics reveals them to be much 
more related to the updating of subject matter than toward 
pedagogical questions* 



Conclusions 



The evidence is quite compelling that Teacher Corps, during its 15 years 
on campus, has made a substantial and lasting imprint on Metropolitan 
University and, on the Big Town schools. Given the facUthat both are large, 
complex bureaucracies, this is no small achievement. The direction of its 
influence has changed over the years in accordance with, the shitting mandates, 
^ of Teacher Corps. In earlier times Teacher Corps helped Metropolitan 
University revamp its undergraduate preservice teacher e4ucation program. 
More recently, it has been instrumental in helping the university to become 
more active and effective in inservice education— in an outreach to serving 
the urban schools and coranunity. This is an unfinished task that has only 
begun. It is unlikely that the university will stop working on this problem 
when Teacher Corps is over'. The Metro Center is a tangible sign of the 
university's cbntinuing commitment to respond to the educational needs of the 
urban community. Does this mean that increased and major attention to 
inservice education has been institutionalized mainly as a result of Teacher 
Corps or that strong educational and social forces in this direction continue 
to prevail? Both are probable. 



Explanatory Factors - 

Metropolitan University's officials agree that not all federal project! 
have been as successful as this one in making a lasting impact. What are some 
ot the reasons that some lasting changes have resulted from this federal 
program, and what are the explanations when it failed? 
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* 1. Use of Regular Faculty 

Metropolitan University has made liberal use ot its regular faculty 
Members in its Teacher Corps projects. Beading the list of important examples 
art the regular senior members of the faculty who have been the directors of 
* the different projects, especially in the last tnree cycles. The current 
director stated that they have followed the principle that, in participating 
in Teacher Corps, the c iversity would use as many of its regular faculty as, 
f possible.* Two senior administrators independently confirmed this idea as 
follows:* 

Teacher Corps has been a very strong force at MU. One main 
reason is that we have used more of our full-time faculty than we 
have in other soft money projects. This has not only enabled 
them to move programs forward, but it has also changed the 
faculty, giving them experience they would not have had otherwise. 

Another one stated: 

With regard to institutionalization, it is my judgment that the 
key variable is the extent to which regular versus supplemental 
faculty participate? This has been a key factor in the strategy 
for staffing Teacher Corps here. 

' he then gave an example ot another federally funded project that had 4 relied on 
auxiliary staff, and there were no tfaces of it remaining in the department. 
He listed the names of faculty members who had been used, tte gave another 
example of an externally funded project with which he had been identified in 
another university that had regular faculty participation and haa made a 
lasting difference. 



2. Support from the Top 

- A closely related reason to that just enumerated is that leacher Corps 
has had the strong support of the dean and other key administrators in the 
university. We received widespread testimony to this effect, tor example, a 
faculty member seated that, "The dean's support has been a major factor in 
Teacher Corps's success here." A key administrator in the school indicated: 
~ * 216 ' 1 j 
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The third variable of importance in institutionalization is does 
" it *ave the support of the appropriate administrators? Does it 
have ascribed as veil as achieved status? In this case the dean, 
the associate ?ean and other policy figures have supported 
Teacher Corps* \ 

\ 

\ 

The dean, at several points, affirmed his support of Teacher Corps, 
an early interview he\ commented that Teacher Corps, "•••has been a 
constructive force in the school* I have strongly supported it ana have 
followed its operation, in detail/ 1 



In 



Value Congruence 



In the later years of leacher Corps at Metropolitan University, the 
values of the. two have bein increasingly congruent, and the forces of 
inetitutionalitatjjrf^ have become more powerful* The dfan, in voicing his 
etrpng support tor Teacher; Corps, indicated that one. important reason was 
that, "Its program is congruent in philosophy and objectives with that ot the 
school* 99 Another senior official noted that, "It was inevitable that Teacher 
.Corps would work collaboratively with Metropolitan University, given the. 
similarity of their goals." In earlier times, when the pressure was on to 
move the development of perllormance-based education, especially in the 
preservice education program, there was some dissonance as noted earlier in 
this chapteir* But even so, pie value position ot a substantial number ot the 
faculty was sufficient to cajiae institutionalization ot the performance-based 
program to take place, albeit no doubt more slowly and with fewer extremes 
than might otherwise have be^n the case had it had unanimous support iri the 
school* 

The emphasis on fieldwoijk goes back td the earlier years and represents a 
similarity of views by all concerned. An early active participant in the 
program recalled: 
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There was a congruence between the needs of the school and what 



Teacher Corps wanted to 



do* This was mainly a reenf orcement of the 



emphasis of on-site preparation for preservice education — that is 
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field-based work. This has become a permanent part of the school 
that stretches baclrfor a number of years which is coterminus with 
Teacher Corps. 

, 4. OrRanizatior.al Motivation 

Clearly related to value congruen9e as a force for a successful program 
is that of organizational motivation. Metropolitan University is <*n urban, * 
private school. Its survival depends on its being responsive to the urban 
environment in which it exists. Teacher Corps, in formulating its program, 
has oce. clorely attuned to what urban schools consider their needs to be. 
Hence, the school and its Division of Education are strongly motivated by * 
those things that urban schools need, which is closely akin to the program of 
Teacher Corps. Working in Teacher Corps voluntarily, as does the university, 
is equivalent to the strong motivation of the organization to make things work 
in a lasting fashion. 

Thi s, the use ot external funds contributes to trie momentum of work that 
be necessary to carry matters to the point of permanency. This force can 
work in the opposite direction too'. If, the temporary money is used in large 
amounts to pay for essential elements and no plans are developed to use 
regular funds to meet these expenses, then when the exterhal funding ceases, 
the program fails. This is one of the great dangers in providing for such 
liberal stipends in support for in'jerns. The rati isle is that it is 
necessary to recruit low-income and minority populations to teaching, but , 
unless some permanent scarce af such support can be found, and this seems to 
be increasingly problematical, the supply of new trainess from these* 
populations, drops off when whe external funding ' .ases. It will be 
interesting to see ie extent to which this happens at the end of the present 
program *of Teacher Corps in all pf the Teacher dorps programs. 
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5. Control of Discretionary Resources 

On numerous occasions the fact was mentioned that Teacher Corps provided 
resources that yere crucial in making something work without which things 
would have broken down, one ot the university officials pointed out: 

It is very import&n' . no often difficult to understand what is 
essential to make these projects go. Sometimes, for example, it is 
as simple and mundane as providing money for faculty members and for 
trainees for bus tare* Many of our faculty are not sensitive to 
these kinds of issues* 



6* The Feward Structure 

0 

How has the reward structure functioned at Metropolitan University with 
regard to producing lasting changes as a result of Teacher Coj^s^ efforts? 

In an earlier period, according to one of the administrators at the 
university;. 

The school rewarded nontraditional kinds of things such as field 

service* This is in line with Teacher Corps activities* 

Hoover, in recent times, the reward system has beep tightened up* 

This person recounted how he had been promoted during that earlier period to 
full professor, being rewarded for active participation in field experience* 
"Now, however, it is much morfe difficult to become tenured and to he promoted 
without a solid scholarly record of publications*" This same official 
indicated that this more "conservative" trend in the reward structure had been 
accelerated e\ n further since our first field visit 1 year earlier* 

Tha dean responded to an inquiry about what had happened to the reward 
structure over the past 15 years, which spanned the administration of the 
current dean and the Teacher Corps presence with the statement, "i have tried 
to incrcr e the amount and quality ot research and publication and believe 
that we have been successful in doing so* 11 He gogs on to point out, however, 
that: 
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This does not tnean that tieldwork has been discouraged. It is 
Spur ttrm conviction, and we have some evidence, that some ot the 
very best research done is field-connected. There is nothing 
incompatible between field activities and excellence in research. <* 

Nonetheless, testimony trom Other sources pointed to individuals who had 
been active in Teacher Corps and tieldwork And whose scholarly work seemed to 
have suffered. 

S. 

The faculty at Metropolitan, not unlike education faculties in many other 
institutions, is increasingly at the tenured full and associate professor 
level. The hiring of new and younger persons has slackened so that ttiey no 
longer have the invigoration of these younfc *r additions. The situation is 
exacerbated by the extension of the retirement age to 70, all ot which, 
according to a senior administrator, "has hurt materially . M When new persons 
are brought in> it is alleged: * 

It has been increasingly difficult to have them participate in 
Teacher Corps because it is much more difficult to get tenure 
now, and they have so many competing pressures on them, they 
don't choose to work either in the Metro Center or in Teacher 
Corps. The dean is liberal in his interpretation of what counts 
for tenure, but the department chairmen, who are the key people, 
are much more traditional. 

The reward structure operates powerfully at Metropolitan University, as 
several informants recounted. In the words of one of them: 

The school operates on a complete merit system. Promotions and 
salary increases are based on an elaborate system, with definite 
categories and points *ir each category. The candidate makes 
estimates, and the immediate supervisor makes estimates. Ihere 
is then a reconciliation if there are differences. Every member 
of the faculty is reviewed every year on a merit basis. 

The pressure to change the reward structure continues. For example, an 
official stated that: 

There has not been a very vigorous faculty development program in 
the school. This must be changed. We are beginning to thiAJc 
about it. The traditional idea has been to distribute any 
available salary monies solely on the basis ot merit, however, 
because^increases have come so slowly, the dean's advisory 
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committee on the budget has been insisting on more and more 
permissive funds to be allocated for\across-the-bo*rd cost-of-, 
living increases* 

How these shifting forces bear upon the distribution of rewards in line 
with the Teacher Corps program remains unclear. The trend seems to be running 
against Teacher-Corps types of programs* 

i 

1 

7. Monitoring 

The dean's perspective, borne out by testimony from others in the 
project , is that, "We have had excellent relationships with Washington, D.C., 
in the Teacher Corps project, much better than almost any other ot our iederal 
programs." This fac^r has contributed to the university being interested in 
continuing participation i.» Teacher Corps over a xong period of time which, in 
turn, has increased the amount of institutionalization that has taken place. 

8. Mandate 

The mandate reflect jd in the Jtoles and Regulations of Teacher Corps has 
no doubt influenced the direction ot effort at the university in a number of 
ways: in field-based education, in <;ompetency-based education, and in 
collaboration with the community. These mandates can clearly be claimed as a 
positive force toward institutionalization. The new mandate in Program 78 tor 
attending to institutionalization at the outset has had a noticeable effect in 
the original written proposals and in the actual programs as they were 
implemented. One'of the active faculty members attested to this when he 
reported that, "by the end of Year 1, the planning year, we had begun to 
discuss increasingly our responsibility for institutidnalization. This has 
been a continuing theme. 11 
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9. The Needs and Demands ot a Changing Society 

Two of the /Teacher Corps mandates that have proceeded a considerable 
distance toward institutionalization at Metropolitan University in its 
educational program are competency-based education and community 
participation ij educational at fairs.' These, in turn, are directly connected 
to larger societal needs, and demands, particularly those of accountability 
and .consumerism. For some time the public has been insisting that it have a 
larger voice in many matters heretofore considered largely to be in the domain 
of the "experts." The public has been calling for a greater degree ot 
accountability on the pa^t ot the different agencies and groups that are 
supposed to serve their needs. Schools have not been exempt, and this 
pressure has, in turn, been placed on the university ia its program *or 
.developments such as those reflected in the Teacher Corps mandate. ^ 



10. Interest Group Pressures ^ 

The needs and demands of *j changing society, referred to immediately 
above, result from the formation pf numerous pressure groups, for example, 
those related to the work of Ralph Nader. Parents ot } school children, 
especially those of minorities, have figured prominently in the past >Aecade in / 
calling for the kinds of changes that the schools have made Ind to which the *l 
university has, in its trailing programs, been responsive. The university can 
no longer with impunity send teachers into the field who have noi been trained 
to be multiculturally sensitive and competent or who are not aMe to respond 
to the. parents of the children with fef fectiveness. oA long way remains to be. 
traveled before these goals are reached, but university programs to move 
training in these directions have become firmly established. The various 
pressure groups have become sufficiently sophisticated. and powerful to know 
that the university training program must be a key target for their efforts it 
long-range and lasting results are to be achieved. 
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1* V 

Difficulty of Sorting Out Teacher Corps Influence 

A number of informants pointed out in various w*ys that it is difficult 

i 

to scrrt out the influence of Teacher Corps. Commenting on the larger changes 
that have taken place: 

There are multiple causations each of which is interwoven into * 
the fabric of the institution. Teacher Corps influences the 
institution, and the institution influences Teacher Corps, both 
change as a result. 

Also, resources both local and external from a variety of sources are. 
dram upoti in bringing about changes in the program or in the course 
structure. , , , 



> 

Contradictory Testimony. 

The evidence strongly suggests that lasting changes :n £he university 
have resulted from participation i* Teacher Corps, but there are some, 
especially from schools, who either "don't know" or are pessimistic. A school 
principal, when asked about institutionalization, indicated that he could not 
talk about the university, but in his own school r they had already 
institutionalized a resourci\?oom and an information retrieval system tor 
curriculum that had been a part of the Teacher Corps initiative. Another 
person close to the public schoolsf when asked whither Teacher Corps would 
have impact, said, "I really can't tell. It 4pes in the schools, but I can't 
tell whether it will in the university." A more pessimistic view was 

expressed by another informant, this time from the -university : ^ 

» 

Teacher Corps seems to be. having some impact on the schools, but it 
seems unlikely that much that is going fcn in the school is going to 
influence the university. In the beginning the Teacher Corps 
program was focused on the revision ot the teacher training, and 
the emphasis was on preservice education, and at that time I think 
the Teacher Corps Had some impact on the university program. 
However, now that it is focusing on inservice education, it will 
have less impact on the university. The university is not as 
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interested in inservice education as they are in preservice 
education* Therefore, it seems to me that the current ieacher 
Corps project is not likely to have mud, impact on the School of 
Education* ' 

Tt4s is not a typical view, and with* regard to the university's interest 
inservice education, it is not at all f in harmony with the prevailing view 
expressed by both faculty and administrators in the university. 
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VI ROLLING HILLS AND THE STAlE UNIVERSITY 

» f 

The collaboration between the towo ot Rolling Hills and the State 
University represents the first time that either that community's school 
system or the university's school ot educati n has been. involved in a 
Teacher Corps project'. 

The Town of , foiling Hills 

Rolling Hills is a town of approximately 20,400 inhabitants and has no f 
experienced the rapid growth ot most other towns in the state. There is a 
population density 6f about 80O per square mile. The town's growth rate 
between 1970 and 1976 was ohly 1.1X. Ethnic minorities comprise 
approximately 131 of Rolling Hills' population; and the Hispanic population, 
^hich comprises a little less than 8X of the total, increased by more than 
one-half between 1970 and 1974. Historically, Rolling Hills has derived its 
livelihood primarily from light manufacturing and, to a tar lesser extent, 
agriculture in the surrounding areas. However, between the years 1965 and 
1976, the local labor market showed a shift from manufacturing to 
nonmanufacturing in employment pattern*. This shift is largely the result 
of the expansion of the State* University and other educational and training 
institutions within tA^immediate area. The most recent State Department of 
Labor statistics indic^p that unemployment in Rolling Hills (as ot November 
1977) was 4.8Z and, although this figure appears relatively loy, the average 
family income in the area is tar below the average for the state as a 
whole. Minorities, displaced textile workers, and immigrant workers 
comprise a large percentage of the unemployed* 
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Rolling Hills Public School District 

The Rolling Hills School District encompasses a geographic area ot 4.5 
square miles and that contains both rural and urban elements. The district 

has six schools and over the past 5 years, there has been a , very slight * 

' i 

decline in student enrollment. The enrollment of minority students has, 
however, increased continuously. These minority students now comprise 11% 
of, the school district's overall enrollment. According to the Rolling Hills 
superintendent of schools, approximately 35* ot the students in the district 
qualify for the special lunch program. Two elementary schools, one middle 
school, and a, high school are participating in the Teacher Corps project. 
The combined enrollment ot the' two elementary schools is approximately 800, 
the middle school 843, and the high school 1,513. All of these schools meet 
the Title I criteria. 



The State University School of Education 

The State University is a land-grant university established in 1881. 
It is located in a pleasant, rolling countryside and is only a few miles 
from the town of Rolling Hills ,The school of education at the State 
University is an upper-division and graduate school; and, whereas its 
undergraduate enrollment has declined from 804' in 1970 to 517 in 19^, its 
gradate programs have all markedly increased. Moreover, there has been an 
increase in the number of^nondegree students enrolling in formal courses; 
and, in contrast to the national tendency for summer school enrollment to 
decrease, the 'State University school of education summer session 
experienced an increase in the number of students over the past 4 years. 
The fact that the school of education's enrollment has remained relatively 
stable in recent years, also in contrast to the general declining trend in 
schools of education throughout the nation, has tended to result in a 
preaervice teacher education program that has remained strong and viable. 
In fact, our informants have indicated that graduate teachers from the 
school of education continue to be in demand thfoughout the state and the 
regime. Despite an overall national surplus of beginning teachers, the 
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school of education claims that, during the past 3 years, about SOX ot their 
graduates were placed in education br related fields* These enrollment and 
placement factors alone are important in explaining why there has been no 
precipitous rush away from preservice education and toward an inseryice 
teacher education model* 

The school of education comprises 72 full-time, regular faculty 
members* According to most of our informants^ the school, consistent with 
its land-grant origins, perceives itself as primarily a service-providing 
institution* Nevertheless, there is considerable disagreement as to whether 
the prevailing reward structure within the school is consistent in rewarding 
faculty service or whether, similar to many other school^ and departments of 
education, the rewards of tenure and promotion have been bestowed largely 
'for faculty research and publication* 

0 

Although individual members of the school of education faculty have 
worked in a number of communities surrounding the State University , ^the 
school had never had an institutional relationship with the Rolling* Hills 
School District prior to the Teacher Corps collaborative program. Why, 
then, was Rolling HilljB selected? The Teacher Corps project director 
suggested that Rolling Hills was selected because the community and school 
district represent a unique challenge to the Teacher (Jprps in that many of 
thfe problems associated with both urban and rural decline are to be found in 
that single community* There are both a large number of people that have 
been displaced by urban renewal and many people who are dominant in a 
language other than English. Furthermore, a stratum ot people associated . 
with business and higher education give the region a small bu.t relatively 
well-to-do middle class. Nevertheless, according to the information* in the 
Teacher Corps proposal, the town hae the second- lowest median income in the 
region. M Many people in Rolling hills hold low-paying jobs that keep them 
only slightly above the poverty line or what they r would receive if they were 
on welfare." Thus, it was felt that, of all the surrounding communities, 
Rolling Hills came closest to meeting Teacher Corps criteria for a 
collaborating community. Moreover, the Teacher Corps project director 
informed us that they had found some excellent people to work with among the 
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teachers and administrators in the Rolling aills School district. The 
superintendent of the school district himself has had a long association 
with the school of education, having taught as an adjunct professor, and he 
was highly enthusiastic about the participation of Rolling Hills in the 
Teacher Corps project. A number of school districts want and need the 
services available from the school of education, but Kolling Hills' 
superintendent has considerable influence -n the state, and this was a 
significant factor in the selection of Rolling Hills as ,the collaborating 
school district. Moreovt-, he said that the school district is a microcosm 
of Che* entire state and that the middle school in particular is reflective 
of the population of the state as a whole. Finally, Rolling Hills is very 
close to the school of education, and this proximity facilitates 
collaborative interaction. 



The Proposal Initiative t 

There seems to be common agreement among our informants that the 
' Teacher Corps project was initiated from the dean's office and that the dean 
and associate dean, with some collaboration from the Rolling 'Hills 
superintendent of schools, wrote> the proposal. The present director, in his 
own words, was at a point in his career where he was feeling somewhat burned 
out'; and, looking for a new challenge, he requested involvement in the 
program. He was, however, brought in at a later stege,, after the proposal 
was rargely complete. The dean and the assistant dean said they had 
intentionally shied from Teacher Corps in the early cycles because they 

did not 'see much in the way of opportunities for staff development at the ' 
IHE level. Thus, they claim they waited until they felt that the Teacher 
Corps Rules and Regulations provided opportunities for the improvement of 
the IHfc. However, the present dean sees the school ot education as 
primarily a service-providing institution and takes his responsibilities for 
guiding the school in that direction quite seriously. Thus, a great many of 
his activities have been to guide the school toward greater outreach 
activities, and he has, at all points, attempted to get the faculty out into 
the schools a great deal more. One strong indication ot this is the fact 
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that, according to several informants, the dean advocates spending the 
largest portion of Teacher Corps money in the LfcA and the community rather 
than in the school of education. In summary, then, the initiation for the 
Teacher Corps project c$me from the dean's office at the school of 
education, with strong, enthusiastic support from the Rolling Hills 
superintendent of schools. The present Teacher Corps project director came 
in at a later stage and, by his own definition, was short cf administrative 
and project development experience but anxious to give his career a new 
thrust and direction. 

One of our informants said that the State Universicy is now* in an 
important outreach mode, and the dean in particular reflected this opinion. 
He feels there are many professors who have a great deal of expertise but 
have not beep out in the field as much as they should, for a variety of 
reasons. ; 

The Leadership 

The dean of thm school of education had been* a professor of educational 
administration prior to his election to the deanship. One of our informants 
described him as having been one of the group of young turks that have now, 
over time, become "middle~ag€d turks. " As we shall see as we describe the 
changes initiated, the dean is very, oriented toward an outreach posture for 
the school of education and has initiated a number of fundamental 
organizational changes there, most of which have greater participation by 
the faculty in outreach activities as part of their purpose. Almost without 
exception, our informants — members of the faculty and members of the \*tA and 
community as well — were extremely positive about the Qean overall and were 
persuaded that he was highly supportive of Teacher Corps activities. The 
superintendent of the collaborating school district feels that the dean is 
an extremely competent man and has been quite easy to work- with on the 
policy board in the collaborative Teacher Corps effort. One informant in 
the university administration described the dean as very quiet and 
deliberate but a mover and a planner. Others described him as highly 
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democratic and supportive ot his faculty, believing that one must^ive 
people an opportunity to grow. Still another informant said the dean tended 
to be quite shy and noncharismatic; but t although he did not give many "warm 
fuzzies," he did provide the overall sense that he was supportive ot 
attempts «at change, particularly those aimed at greater faculty involvement 
in the public schools. In our interview with the associate dean of the 
school of Education, he stated that the dean has been very conscious ot 
going into Teacher Corps in o*der to use it as a vehicle to help achieve his 
overall institutional objectives. 



The Teacfier Corps Project Director 

The project director is a senior, tenured taculty member of the school 
of education. He* was an associate professor wheii he'assumed the jofr as 
Teacher Corps director but was promoted to full professor after the first ^ 
.year of Teacher Corps operation. *y his own admission, he had no prior 
administrative or program development experience and, in fact/ was brought 
in late in the proposal process. He stated that he was attracted to the 
position because he felt that he was looking for something new in his^ 
career/ This was an opportunity to try to bring about some changes for 
which he had seen a need over the past years, his area ot specialty is 
curriculum and social studies. He has tound the job extremely demanding and 
time-consuming, but also exciting and rewarding, weariy all of our 
respondents, felt 'that he has done an excellent job as Teacher Corps 
director, thaw his low profile, behind-the-scenes style has been one of the 
rea-sons tor Teacher Corps'* success thus far, and that a more assertive, 
high-powerCd approach would have been the worst possible way to approach the 
Rolling Hilis, School district and community. There, were some early 
complaints that he did not spend enough time interacting with the interns, 
but he seems to have acted on his feedback, and, in our second siteyvisit, 
.the problem setftaed to have been resolved. There was also some tetilijig in 

^4 t \ * , 

the beginnin£ that, h» had some problems with the community council, but 
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most knowledgeable informants felt this difficulty was not primarily his 
fault* Besides, ^his situation seemed to have improved dramatically in the 
time between our first and second .visits to the State University* 



The Superintendent of th^ Rolling Hills School District 
— } , ™ 

f ( 9 

I 

The Teacheft Corps $taff, as well as the dean of the school of 
j • 
education, have indicated that one strong reason for selecting the Rolling 

Hills school district was the quality of the superintendent. He is a 

graduate of the state University and has strong past associations with the 

university. He has tiught courses in school law as an adjunct professor, 

% • / 

and rhus does not havie either the awe or the resentment, of the university 
that characterizes many public school people in university towns. One' 
informant stated th$t the superintendent was so supportive of Teracher Corps 
objectives that sometimes he wanted to move faster than either leacher Corps 
or the community council was ready to go. 



The leacher Corpfc Documenter and Evaluator 

v 

This young man is a soft-money associate professor; in educational 
psychology, with a background in statistics, measurement, and V 
psychometric*. He was promoted to associate professor, still on a 
nontenured track, during the third year of the Teacher Corps project. One 
of the important infomtfX functions that th^s young man aeems to play is to 
act as a sounding board for the director's ideas and try to get them clearly 
stated .on paper. He has also, by his own admission, had some difficulty 
adjusting his quantitative evaluation background to the needs of a very 
fluid program-evaluation situation in which more qualitative approaches are 
demanded. Despite this difficulty, i* appeared to be developing some 
interesting evaluation approaches at the time ot our second visit. 
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The Team Leader 

The team leader is a young woman who has had extensive experience in 
the public schools in general and as a teacher in the Rolling hills School 
District in particular. She telt that she had reached a point ot bunout 
with teaching and was ready tor something new and thus applied tor the 
team-leader job. All of oar informants—the leacher Corpi; director, the 
interns, the superintendent, and the LtA teachers — and stcond-hand 
information from members of the community council indicate the greatest 
respect tor this young woman and the feeling chat she h^s been one ot the , 
keys to Teaqher Corps 1 success by acting as a troublew^oc^r for overcoming 
many of the early problems with the Ltk and the community council. Ihe 
interns in particular have expressed the highest regard for her and feel she 
is primarily responsible tor the excellent training they are receiving. 

The Community Coordinator 

This was one ot the problem areas of the new project. They uad a 
number of unpleasant and /or unsuccesstul experiences with community 
coordinators before hiring the uresent man at the beginning of the third 
year. He, however, has had extensive community development experience and, 
by ail accounts, has been responsible for pulling together the community 
aspect of the program and getting it on track. The Teacher Corps director 
felt that the additic of this new community coordinator was a key move and 
an jauportant addition to a staff that was now beginning to jell and mak*. 
progress. The informants that we dpoke to on this topic said that he has 
don* an excellent job of coordinating the activities ot the council with the 
LEA and of solving some ot the early conflicto between the Teacher Corps 
staff and the community council. 
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The Staff Development Facilitator 

v ' A young woman was hired to fill this position in the tall of 1960. ^ Her 
major responsibility has been Vand will continue to be) the new Teacher 
vx>nsultant Program, which we will describe in greater detail shortly. 
Whereas the team leader's strongest suit was her experience with ana 
knowledge of the school district and the community, the new etaff 
development facilitator appears to h*/e a sensitive knowledge and insight 
into the workings of the university and has a great deal of political sense 
about where the power lies. One gets the impression that she was 
responsible tor bringing some of the more prestigious members of the School 
of education faculty into several ot the Teacher Corps activities. Ihe 
Teacher Corps director clearly feels that she was an important addition to 
the staff and is indispensible to the institutionalization ot the leacher 
Consul" W Program. 

Teacher-Corps-Initiated Changes 

It is our charge in this report to focus primarily on those innovations 
that were initiated by the Teacher Corps program and that may become a part 
of the regular program of the school of education of the collaborating IHh. 
However, sin*e the dna for this report was gathered before the end of the 
Teacher Corps program, it is not possible to know in advance which ot the 
many changes Initiated will heve impact on the IHE. Therefore, we will 
describe even those changes that have had their impact primarily on the LfcA 
or the community to date, since some of these innovations may have some 
"bounce-back" eff'^t on the school of education at some time in the future. 
Also, our original intention was to look at changes that had failed as well 
as those that had been considered a success to date. Ihis has not proven to 
be a realistic task. "First, since this is a new program, many of the 
changes have not yet had time even to progress to the point which they 
might be judged a success or a taxlure. becond, we have found that there is 
a tendency among those programs that have enjoyed a moderate level ot 
success to forget their failures quickly. That is, we do not feel that 
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there has been any attempt to hide the tailures from us but rather a 
tendency tc push the tailures into the back of the mind and to get on with 
the business of supporting and extending the dinners. Therefore, the 
likelihood of any of these Teacher-Corps-initiated changes to be 
institutionalized at the lh£ level must be a matter of judgment based on a 
wide variety of responses from our informants. 

In our discussion of the changes, we have tried to group them under 
logical categories. However, it should be pointed out that the innovations 
vary so widely in type that the categories cannot be all-inclusive or 
mutually exclusive. 

Wc will discuss the changes by categories of primary impact that is, 
we will first discuss those changes that are intended to affect mainly the 
IHfc/c school of education (changes 1 through 7). ihrn we will discuss those 
programmatic changes (8 through ll) aimed principally at the UA, and 
finally we will describe the impact of the Teacher Corps program on the 
collaborating community. First we will describe each change in as much 
detail as possible. Then v<? will trace its evolution over the intervening 
year between our first and second site visits. Then we will make a judgment 
regarding the likelihood of its surviving the termination of leacher Corps 
money. Finally, ve will discuss those factors that appear to have 
facilitated or inhibited the 4 likelihood of institutionalization. 



1. Development of a More Integrative and Power ful Organization in the 
School of Education 

With respect to the possibility of Teacher Corps' having a lasting 
impact on the school of education, two of the most important changes that 
have been or are being introduced were not initiated by leacher Corpe but 
form the central thrust of the dean's reorganization ot the school ot 
education. The first of these is the so-called matrix structure, and the 
second is the creation of a new department of curriculum and instruction. 
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a. The Matrix Structure 



At the time of our first field Visit in the summer of 198U, the dean's 
matrix reorganization plan was just getting under way. Most ot our faculty 
informants expressed high hopes for it but felt that it was too early to 
tell how it was going to work. According to a memo trom the dean to the 
faculty of the school of education, the matrix structure is described as 
follows : 

It is proposed that two matrices be organized within the school . 

of education. The basic purpose underl} ing the concept is the 

development of a substantive proactive po^ure across departments 

designed to further faculty interest and involvement in research, 

evaluation anu development activities* lhe research and ' 

evaluation matrix will coordinate across departments 

interdisciplinary and hopefully funded projects in research and 

evaluation for local school agencies, state education agencies, 

the federal government and foundations* The development 

(service) matrix will be concerned with the identification of 

operating problems and the formulation of solutions to those 

problems in schools or other organizations: and disseminating new 

developments through credit or noncredit in-service education or . 

by other appropriate delivery systems* Faculty assigned to 

matrices will have reduced teaching loads for the period ot 

assignment, lhe matrix will in no way interfere with or modify 

those departmental activities that can and should be carried out 

independently. It is believed that the creation of the matrix 

structure can lead to greater cooperation among the faculty; 

greater organizational flexibility; more opportunities to 

initiate and create; higher adaptiveness to changing conditions; 

new foci for research evaluation and development and new 

opportunities for faculty recognition and achievement* In 

general the operationalization of the matrix is intended to start 

at a relatively low level of effort since resources cannot be 

suddenly shifted, but hopefully efforts can be expanded as 

resources increase and interest broadens* It is suggested that 

the resources of the Teacher Corps project, the Educational 

Resources development Center and the Comnunicy Education Center 

be merged to form the beginning of the development matrix. 

In our first interview with the dean ot the school ot education, 
he made the following comment with regard to the matrix 
organization: 
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The old idea of one professor working in his own specialization 
to bring about change misses too much. We need to be able to 
respond much more to the field ; n a coordinated, planned way* In 
the past we have mainly been r active rather than taking an 
active stance in terms of what are the demands in the field* We 
are a state university, and we have a large number of demands* 
We cannot meet all of them* Therefore , we must have some 
systematic way of capturing what the needs and interests are An a 
long-range basis and then responding in a systematic way* I 
created a matrix called the service matrix, which is an attempt 
to bring together the various specialists in the school to 
develop a .targeted approach to what is needed on a long-range 
J>asis. The school system of this state is quite varied, qnd \ 
schools have widely varying needs* Thus the state university 
must decide on its priorities in meeting these needs* Suburban 
schools tend w get what they need because they have ample 
resources and can pay for consultant work. However, as a ; 
university , we have an obligation to all aspects and to all parts 
of the state, ' and we need some kind of a systematic design rather 
than continuing to be reactive. Teacher Corps is one ot the 
crucial components in helping us to realize this service matrix. 
However, there is also a teacher center^project at hartmen, and 
we have the Mott Foundation program, which is being coordinated 
by the director of the community education center. We also have 
an educational resource development center, which has, until now, 
"been run under the department of * administration* All these will 
now be housed under the rew service matrix* I am attempting to 
assign all members of the faculty to one ot the two basic 
matrices, the other one being a research and evaluation matrix. 

The new director of"the recently established service matrix said: 

Up until this new organization, the various centers, including 
Teacher Corps, reported to their respective departments. Nov 
they report to one or another ot the two new matrices. The major 
purpose of the matrix organisation is to get cross-departmental 
cooperation in working on projects. . For example, it enables us 
to use bothp Teacher Corps and regular dollars to respond when 
school districts come to us with identified needs, ^e can then 
draw persons appropriately from the different departments., 
leacher Corps was not the cause of the matrix organization, but 
it has already begun to exert an important influence, and it iias 
certainly been supportive ot the reorganization* In my opinion, 
Teacher Corps' future influence lies in working through the 
matrix. 

In our interview with the documenter/evaluator, he emphasized 
that the school had gone through a major reorganization and that 
the matrix structure, was the one thing that, in his opinion, 
might last because the dean had such a strong interest in it; He 
said that, in his understanding, the service matrix is a 
macroconcept in which Teacher Corps, the teacher center program, 
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and several ot K er outreach programs, including the community 
education center, will be coprdinated. The research matrix and 
the service matrix are not fully independent of one another but 
serve as different foci for the faculty's efforts* It was his 
opinion that; as of that time, the matrix was still primarily on 
paper but that there was a good possibility that it would be 
implemented. 

On our second visit in spring f ofc 1981, the matrix reorganization 
appeared to have progressed a great deal, and faculty members seemed to be 
optimistic about and supportive of this new development* Ihe Teacher Corps 
director, in our first interview during the second field visit, made a" 
comment relative to the dean's reorganization of the school of education, 
saying that "the matrices, especially the service matrix, are getting off 
the ground quite well now, and this, overall, has been to the ferret it of 
Teacher Corps. 11 He said that some of the other components within the 
service matrix have adopted some of innovations introduced by Teacher Corps 
and the effects are starting to spread now. "Teacher Ccy^ps is serving as a 
model within the matrix, providing an example for other components * M Ihe 
director of tti% new service matrix said that with Teacher Corps in the 
service matrix, they are able to coordinate outi^each efforts* he also 
commented that the matrix organization makes possible some "creative 
financing* 11 heVgave the example of being able to find various sources 
within the matrix to support the staff development facilitator even if 
Teacher Corps funds get tight. He further stated that the Teacher corps is 
a prime supporter of the matrix idea and in itself provides a number of 
examples of concrete implementation for the matrix notion. In our v 
interview with the dean, he too ielt that the matrix reorganization was 
coming along quite well and that it was even "picking up steam." The 
service matrix seemed to be moving even taster tijan the research and 
evaluation matrifxT 



"commenting on another change, which we will discuss in detail shortly, 

i 

the Teacher Corps director said that the Teacher Consultant Program was 
working quite well, was influencing the Iht through the new matrix fr 
reorganization, and was becoming the model fox* the teacher center program* 
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This is one of the first indications that the Teacher Corps was using the 
matrix reorganization as a means of pyramiding resources and supporting and 
extending its activities. In our closing interview with the director ot the 
service matrix, he commented: 

It is working as we had hoped when you were here last year. 
Circumstances have worked together fortuitously. The matrix idea 
has complemented leacher Corps ideas, and the different 
components of "he service matrix have begun to rub off on one 
another (that is the teacher center project, the leacher 
Consultant Program, and the Teacher Corps, etcTj). Thus, it is 
now bureaucratically easier to do outreach stuff as a result of 
the ground Teacher Corps has already plowed, fhere has been a 
pyramiding of resources. For example, the staff development 
coordinator is now working t>n two' ot the service matrix 
projects — the Teacher Corps one as well as one in west hartman. 
Placement of the Teacher Corpi within the service matrix gives it 
jnore visibility, legitimacy, and a clear authority line. Thus, 
Teacher Corps is not so much viewed as a departmental activity 
but rather as a schcolwide activity. 

Given the fact that the school of education's administration is so 

strongly behind this innovation and that all of our faculty informants 

appear to be supportive, and at worst neutral, with respect to it, we would 

give the matrix reorganization a high probability of being institutionalized 

as a regular part of the school's operation. Moreover, the successful 

- s 

integration of this new reorganization will greatly enhance the likelihood 
that Teacher Corps will have seme impact on the school of education that 
will last even after the project has. ended. The important point to note 
here is that, by working within the matrix* the Teacher Corps project can 
more easily and readily share with the other service groups that make up the 
matrix. Thus, opportunities for dissemination and institutionalization are 
available within the matrix structure. 
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b. Ihe Creation ot a New Department of Curriculum and 

- - p- 

Instruction Within the School of Education 

The ether major tactor in the dean's reorganization plan tor the school 
of education vas the creation in the spring of 1979 ot a new curriculum and 
instruction department that was composed of three old departments: primary 
education, secondary education, and the curriculum department. The Teacher 
Corps project supported two departmental retreats with the purpose of 
assisting the new department in identifying its goals and directions in the 
years to come. Throughout, the Teacher Corps project ha^ supported the 
development of this new C61 department within the school of education and 
has organized supporting sessions and activities designed to mesh the work 
of the faculty members in elementary, secondary,, and curriculum 
development. Moreover, the project director has worked with faculty members 
in curriculum development this pbst year to revise the offerings in that 
field; and, in his opinion, some of the results of that work have been 
institutionalized* furthermore, according to the project's fourth-year 
continuation proposal, work has begun on the development of a new 
instructional component in the C&l department, during this coming year, the 
project will continue to bring together the principals in this activity so 
thf»t they can plan for institutionalization. 

The Teacher Corps team leader and two ot the interns -outlined the 
field-based experience of the intern program for the curriculum and 
instruction department. As a tollow-up to this presentation, the team 
leader has prepared a position paper, which includes a model for field-based 
activity design and supervision. This model will be reviewed by key members 
of the interdepartmental team. Certain intern-tested activities in the 
preservice program will become a model tor inclusion in the regular 
preservice education program within the department of curriculum and 
instruction. One of our informants said that, although there was much 
"brawling and screaming" after the departmental organization, things had 
itquieted down and maybe something more would happen* he further stated that 
the department reorganization, although not initiated by Teacher Corps, had 
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Che direct hand of Teacher Corps in it, and Teacher C<?rps money had helped 
it to develop. In many ways, according to one informant, this is probably 
the mott signiticant cnange that came out ot the dean's reorganization v , but 
there are "some bruises lett from the process The department must still 
have a considerable amount of planning, and "Mot all has been .smiles in the 
early going. " Another informant said that for all the "hubbub" over the 
initial reorganization, the net result had been quite positive, and the 

0 * 

merger would not have been nearly as successful had it not been tor Teacher 
Corps 1 efforts. The Teacher Corps director was one of the leaders in the 
reorganization and had earned a great deal of respect as a result.* Also, on 
the first visit, the dean said that the new C&I department was no longer a 
political issue among the faculty, but it needed more shaping in terms ot 
goals and objectives. It was not yet going in any new direction- he 
characterized the situation as "paralysis by analysis." he still thinks 
that the reorganization is appropriate, given the contextual factors* 
Another intormant on the faculty said that the reorganization of the new C&l 
department, was not easy, but it was part ot the dean's master plan and a 
method of "saving positions," given the pressures by the state legislature 
on the school ot education because of declining enrollment.* In short, this 
intormant telt it was the old case ot hanging together or hanging 
separately. This informant did feel, however, that the reorganization ot 
the C6 T department has made it easier for Teacher Corps to reach people in 
the school districts and i^ the As he put it, "it's easier to talk to 

people in the same family." 

By the time of our second visit, the Teacher Corps staff itselt was no 
longer quite as optimistic about the reorganization. They felt that over 
the intervening year there had been relatively poor leadership in the 
department. There seemed to be a general feeling that "not much will come 
of the department reorganization, and there is not much willingness among 
the faculty to work together; that nothing really gets implemented, just a 
lot of position papers that go nowhere." In short, the new C&I department 
has no coherent direction yet. Also, it is clear that a number ot 
personality conflicts emerged during tne intervening year and have 
interfered with the development of a coherent direction and a sense ot 
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collegiality. Also, we learned that, during the intervening year, the 
dean's office was pushing very strongly for a new generic instruction 
program to be initiated within the curriculum and instruction department. 
The Teacher Corps director said that the Ieacher Corps was behind this move 
but that it is still very early. It has not been well formulated yet , and 
there was some resibC^nce among the Col faculty. In the 'ieacher Corps' 
fourth -year continuation proposal, they indicated that they were continuing 
to work to bring together the key people in developing this instructional 
component within the new department, however, it was very far from a ■ 
reality, and there was still a great deal of resistance among many members 
of the faculty of the new department. 

All in all, it appears that the new curriculum and instruction 
department has been institutionalized, at least at some level, but with 
varying opinions regarding how powerful this new department is likely to 
be. Furthprmore, although it was not initiated by Teacher Corps, it was 
certainly strongly supported in many ways by the Teacher Corps project, and 
its creation is important to the future institutionalization of Teacher 
Corps kinds of innovations within the Ihb. r lhe department appears assured 
of survival at some level, if only because of the dean's strong support, but 
the inclusion of a generic instruction component is still very problematic. 
Ihe dean's comment with regard to this new organization was that this was an 
era of management of decline, which was one of the important reasons why the 
new curriculum and instruction department had not moved very much yet. ne 
estimated that, within the curriculum and instruction department, at least 
one-third of the faculty have, been involved in some way in Teacher Corps, 
but that the department doesn't always see the need for the things the 
Teacher Corps director wants to get started and thus may tend to resist 
formalization. The faculty seem to have especially resisted the 
instructional component thac Teacher Corps has been promoting. 

In summary, it is our opinion that the new curriculum and instruction 
department will survive but that it is still far too early to make any 
judgment about how powerful the new organization will be or whether the 
instructional compon nt will succeed. It is clear that a great atal ot 
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Teacher Corps' future impact will depend on both the matrix reorganizati 
and the power of thi> curriculum and instruction departtant. 



2. Increasing the Power of Inservice Education 

One of the primary foci ot inservice education is, ot course, in the 
collaborating schools. In this section we will discuss those programatic 
aspects ot an inservice delivery system that Teacher Corps hopes to have 
institutionalized within the Ihfc. Initially, Teacher Corps intended that 
the principal delivery system for inservice education to the school district 
would be interdepartmental teams . These teams were created during the 
planning year ot Teacher Corps and comprised a broad variety of taculty 
members drawn from all of the departments within the school of education 
that were seen to be potentially relevant to the delivery of inservice 
education. Ihe idea was that as the individual participant schools and 
teachers within those schools identified specific needs,' they could call on 
one or more members of the interdepartmental team tor the provision ot those 
services. However, by all accounts, the interdepartmental team idea has 
never really gotten otf the ground. Prior to our first;! site visit, the 
interdepartmental teams, according to the Teacher Corp^ director, had met 
only once. In the intervening year between our first ,and our second visits, 
the teams had not met at all, and the Teacher Corps director said that he 
•wV not planning on calling them together. The Teacher Corps director and 
others felt that "the teams suffer from. rampant individualism" and that this 
had killed the idea. He believed that, collectively, the team's idea was a 
dead letter but that many of the individuals that comprised the teams were 
having an effect, in the -community and were quite active. "It's simply that 
it's been impossible to get them together as a group to coorainate 
activities". The dean also a#id that so tar as the interdepartmental teams 
were concerned there had not been much activity in tjie intervening year. 

The failure ot the interdepartmental teams, however, has ca lsed the 
Teacher Corps director and staff to rethink their position and to develop, 
as a consequence, a possibly more powerful inservice delivery system, which 
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they reter to as the Teacher Consultant Program (and which will be discussed 
in greater detail in the next section). The Teacher Corps director said 
that, as a result of his experience with the interdepartmental teams, he hnd 
become more realistic. He realized that "there was not going to be any 

i 

synergy, any magic coming together," and thus he hacf best stop worrying 
about those members of tht team that had little commitment' and no 
participation and concentrate instead on the smaller number ot committed, 
active faculty and build the inservice delivery system on their strengths. 
One of our informants, who has worked in the schools tor Teacher Corps,) said 
that, despite the initial failure ot the interdepartmental team idea, there 
would be lasting change within the Ihfc relative to inservice education 
because some people would do things qualitatively differently. The people 
involved are learning, tor example, how to involve school district people in 
the process of deciding what they need rather than Teacher Corps just going 
into the school district and showing them how to do it. The Teacher Corps 
team leader stated that one of the problems with inservice education until 
now has been that - ^ 

We do not tend to give the teachers an Opportunity to work with 
adults as much as would be desirable^ We do not use the internal 
resources in the school district. Thete are many teachers who 
are able to offer inservice education. Instead, we tend to bring 
in outside experts who report in a 1-day workshop- or in one 
lecture on one particular model technique, whereas, often, our 
own teachers are more effective. The Teacher Corps project here 
is trying to change this conception, and 1 think that it's now 
growing in the school district, whether it is becoming or has 
become a part of the lhb perception I'm not at all sure — probably 
not of very many of the faculty. 

On this topic, one informant said that, although it was too early to 
tell how much impact Teacher Corps was likely to have in the future, the 
main emphasis and impact would be to force the departments at the school ot 
education to get out of the university and to work more in the schools with 
teachers and administrators, tie said that there had been some beginning of 
this before Teacher Corps, but Teacher Corps was a major influence in that 
direction. "As a result ot Teacher Corps, there will be more emphasis on 
packaging learning materials with teams ot people from the faculty working 
together and eliminating the 1-day stands in the provision ot inservice 
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education. There will be more emphasis on getting cooperation for sustained 
efforts." Also, "We are trying to get away from just using formal courses 
as the way of helping out the school system. Most of us [i.e.,' faculty 
members] prefer to teach our courses on campus, but this ^Ls not in the 
future. We're either going to be led out or pushed out of the nest by the 
forces of the times, by the federal dollars, and by the dean." 

In the first full implementation year of , the Teacher Corps project, , 
they tended to emphasize traditional course offerings. They concluded that, 
although the current courses were valuable, the needs of many of the . 
teachers in the project schools were not being met. Moreover, the Tedcher 
Corps staff did not feel the needs assessment process had fully addressed 
the areas that help classroom teachers meet the continual problems faced on 
a daily £asis in the classroom. . Time and effort were lequired f&r trust 
building to take pla^e such that the teachers would be mote willing to share 
their concerns and needs, take a risk, and ask for the kind of help they 
really needed. It was these kinds of concerns that led the Teacher Corps 
staff to develop the Teacher Consultant Program as the major thrust for the 
delivery of their inservice education to the collaborating school district. 

One farther observation needs to be made before we turn to a 
description of the Teacher Consultant Program. That is that since the State 
University school of education has not been hit by the same kind of 
drastically declining enrollment aa many teacher training institutions 
throughout the United States, the faculty has not felt he same need to 
shift emphasis heavily toward the delivery of inservice education. 
Therefore, within the school of education, there is sti^l some considerable 
debate over whether it is wise to follow the Teacher Corps le^d in jfushing 
for more concentration of resource* on the delivery of inservice education. 
One informant, who is otherwise quite supportive of Teacher Corps, said: 

I hav_ nc firm 4 data, but it seems to me that Teacher Corps has 
been pushing us heavily in the direction oi inservice education 
and away from preservice education which many of us are, still 
strongly committed to. In this sense I think that Teacher Corps 
has been an ur desirable influence, given the context within which 
our school o~ education is responding to it. As a result of 
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teacher burn-out, the demand for new teachers is even greater 
than we had anticipated. Our placement record is up, and we are 
convinced that w£ should continue to emphasize preservice 
education and that Teacher Corps should not cause us to lose our 
emphasis on this. We have been damned good at preservice 
education, with our teachers in demand throughout the seaboar", 
and we do not want to lose that. - 

We pointed- out tQ Mm that it was mandated in the Rules and Regulations 
that there should be a merger of preservice and inservice education. Ihe 
response was, "Well, I've* certainly learned something from this interview 
because I d^d not know that this was the case; I am encouraged." 

The principal of one of the participating schools said that his school 
was, by and^larg'e, a very conventional school and had a faculty that was 
quite conventional* He hoped that' Teacher Corps could help to bring the 
university faculty in to work in the high school to overcome conservatism. 
He had high hopes of obtaining help from the IHE for :he development of the 
inservice education program. All of the work thus tar had been of a 
voluntary character through the Teacher Corps, and the results had been 
quite good. However, the following year they weje going to try inservice 
education for their entire staff, and he feared that this might be more 
difficult to carry through with the satae degree of enthusiasm as when it was 
voluntary. The major thrust of Teacher Corps' inservice delivery system 
until then had been and would continue to be the school climate and 
classroom discipline programs. (These will be discussed later when we 
discuss changes atthe LEA.) Since the likelihood of institutionalizing 
any of the inservice delivery capacity at the IHE level is heavily dependent 
on the success of the Teacher Consultant Program, we will now turn to a 
discussion of that innovation before attempting to make any judgment about 
the potential permanence of inservice education. 



s 3. The Teacher Consultant Program 

The Teacher Consultant Program evolved out of the relative failure of 
the interdepartmental team apprc.ich to the delivery of inservice education 

V 
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and has clearly become the Teacher Corps project's main hope for 
institutionalizing an effective inservice delivery system at trie lhE level. 
During our, first site visit in Jnly 1980, the Teacher Consultant Program was 
still largely in the conceptual stage. It was, apparently, conceived by the 
Teacher Corps director, partly as a consequence of the failure of the 
interdepartmental tean notion. Ihe documenter elt that one of his major 
functions was to help the director crystallize this notion on paper. 
According to him, the Teacher Consultant Program is 

to be a mechanism by which a school district, when it has a 
problem, will be able to funnel it into the university and then 
try to coordinate resources available and provide help on that 
problem. It is completely different from the one-day workshop or 
lecture. Rather it involves an ongoing relationship with the 
school district, working on a problem of importance to them. Ihe 
major benefit to the IhE would be that it would help them to 
revise their training programs to be more especially in n^rmony 
T^xth the needs of the schools. We have not yet begun to evaluate 
it yet because it hasn't become too clarified, but, I thirk we're 
beginning to make som« progress in this regard. I think that it 
has some strong i visibilities for institutionalization, but it 
is still too early to tell. 

ihe Teacher Corps director, in explaining the evolution of the Teacher 
v Consultant Piogram, explained that the interdepartmental team concept simply 
had not worked very well. The team met three times in 2 years. There* 
really was net much teaming; people tended to work as ind*,. duals, "and, 
consequently, we are dropping those who dci't want to work nd giving more 
attention to those who wish to do so. n The Teacher Consultant Program is 
really the emerging idea. Ihe Teacher Corps project director further 
elaborated the model as follows: 



The Teacher Consultant Program is the vehicle designed so that 
faculty and staff members at the lhfc can interact with LhA staff 
on a regular and systematic basis. The general goal of this 
program is to create, implement, and institutionalize a 
responsive support system for site school personnel, aimed at 
dir C ly affecting programs in curriculum and instruction through 
staff development. The idea is to use the IHE 1 s faculty as 
consultants* to work with the collaborating schools 1 faculty and 
administrators in identifying instructional problems and 
strategies iOr solving these problems. 
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This program was piloted in the spring of 1960 and uas extended in the 
summer f 19o0. The project's fourth-year continuation proposal described 
the specific goals of the Consultant Program as: 



(1) To foster teachers 1 and administrators' requests tor assistance. 

(2) To provide the necessary assistance to support the teachers and 
administrators* 

The categories of assistance were defined as. 

( 1) Technical assistance 

(2) Program deve 1 opment 

(3) Human resources development. 

One example of the kind of activity that the Teacher Consultant Program 
addressee* during its early Dilot testing in the spring of 1980 is described 
in the third-year concinuation proposal, first and second grade teachers 
indicated to the principal that they were having problems, but chey were not 
able to clearly identity the problems and strategies tor a solution. A 
consultant was brought in. Through discussions, the problem was identified 
and a solution proposed. The solution, the transitional first grade, was 
later approved by the board of education* The teachers then indicated that 
they wanted help in teaching listening skills to their students. The 
consultant then gave two workshops on listening skills. Another consultant 
from the school of education vorked wi in the director of special education 
in the school district and with individual teachers _o show them how they 
might work more effectively with the special child. In some cases, this 
assistance was actually in the form of teaching demonstration lessons. In 
others, it has meant making suggest _ons or giving information. It is 
expected that the consultant program will become a conduit for developing 
many workshops and seminars for the instructional staff* What is important 
about this teacher consultant model is that this vehicle: 

(1) Frovides an opportunity for faculty of the school of education to 
work with the schoo > district's teachers and administrators in a 
systematic way* 
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(2) Allows for coordination of faculty resources. 

(3) Creates opportunities for faculty to complete part of the service 
component of their work load as defined by the School of education. 

(4) Creates opportunities for faculty members of different departn s 
within the School of education to work together on a common 
problem* 

Furthermore, it is hoped that the experience gained in working in the 
collaborating school district will serve the school of education in 
developing a general framework for providing services to other scnool 
districts in the state. In addition, by working within the aforementioned 
service matrix, the activities of the Teacher Consultant Program can be 



easily and readily shared with the other service groups that make up the 
matrix. Thos, opportunities for dissemination and* institutionalization are 
presumably available within the matrix structure* 

On our second site visit, in the spring or 1961, according to nearly 
all of o:r informants in both the Ih£ and the LkA 9 the Teacher Consultant 
Program appeared to be on track and coming along q ite well. The director 
of the service matrix said the program had moved very well indeed, and the 
model seems to be a very gjod one for generalization to other outreach 
activities. During the preceding year, the Teacher -orps project had hired 
a staff development facilitator, who was primarily in charge of the 
development of the Teacher Consultant Program; and by all accounts she was a 
superb choice and was doing an excellent job. This may be one of the 
important pluses in estimating the likelihood of this program's surviving 
the termination of Teacher Corps money. 

The new staff development facilitator had been working on the Teacher 
Consultant Program since late August 1980. She -/as an advanced graduate 
student in staff development at the school of education at **he university, 
and the Teacher Consultant Program was her main charge* 'She fel* that it 
had evolved a great deal even in the short time that she has been working 
in the Teacher Co-ps program. She believed that the process of developing 
this program might very well be institutionalized. In our opinion, this 
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young woman seemed to be organizationally very aware* She knew where the 
power lay within the IHE, and she may be one important reason why things 
were beginning to happen. Moreover, she had excellent interpersonal 
skills. According to the director, she worked with the Teacher Consultant 
Program primarily through the service matrix. Alter 1 year, there were 
about 10 to 12 consultant programs working, It is clear that the staff 
development facilitator believed in the process ot the Teacher Consultant 
Program and considered it a good model that could be institutionalized* And 
in this sense Teacher Corps has been highly instrumental in developing a 
process- that, she felt, could be used on other things, particularly other 
outreach projects within the service matrix. 

The new director of the service matrix, which was described above, felt 
that the Teacher Consultant Program was the right project at the right 
cime. It was involving people from many different departments in the school 
of education, and they were seeing, tor the first time, that they could work 
together ,'nd do outreach service and still maintain their individuality and 
departmental relationship* He felt that the Teacher Consultant Program's 
progress during the previous year was due to both the stall development 
facilitator's abilities and the Teacher Corps director's subtle and 
low-profile type of leadership. He said that this style of leadership was 
absolutely necessary , given the tenden y ot the faculty toward cynicism. 
("They have seen projects come and go, mostly go/'> In the exit interview 
with the Teacher Corps director during the second field visit, he stated 
that he considered the Teacher. Consultant Program was their chief inservice 
education thrust, and that it was working even better than he had 
anticipated last year. He felt that ; t was influencing the IHL through the 
new matrix reorganization and was becoming a uiodel tor^the teacher center 
program, • -so housecf under the service matrix. 

i 

Di ring the year between our visits, the Kolling Hills School District 
hived a director of curriculum and instruction, and several informants felt 
that; the creation of this position would be critical to the 
institutionalization of the teacher cons ltanl model since, in their 
opinion, many processes can be facilicated through that role* 
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Unfortunately, both informants telt that the person holding that position at 
was weak and was having serious problems defining her role. Consequently, 
there have been conflicts over responsibilities. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of the position itself is the important point. Our informants 
on the Teacher Corps staff felt that the establishment of this position 
would be a long-term plus for chances of institutionalization, both at thfe 
I HE and at the LEA. But the current problems with the position incumbent 
have had a short-term negative effect on the Teacher Consultant Program. 

On the basis of the comments from our many informants, and based on its 
concrete progress during the past intervening year, we feel that this 
inservice delivery system has a reasonably good chance of surviving in some 
form after Teacher Corps money is gone. The primary reason for our optimism ■ 
is that it is an excellent example of an intelligent pyramiding of 
resources —that is, by incorporating the Teacher Consultant Program within 
the dean's newly formed matrix organization, it can be assured of some level 
of support from the school's regular budget even after Teacher Corps funds * 
are terminated/ Moreover, the Teacher Consultant Program appears to be 
touching more of the faculty than did the old interdepartmental team notion 
and seems to be getting more L&culty out into the schools, working on 
projects that they report as providing positive and rewarding experiences 
for them. Ihus, the likelihood is increased that they will continue this 
mode of service even after Te^ her ^rps. One of our informants on the 
Teacher Corps staff concluded, f, Wa eye depending heavily on tha Teacher 
Consultant Program innovation to cf.rry the mail. It is oui main hope for 
bringing about some listing difference j.n both the LEA and the IHE. ,f 

4 . Attempting to Increase the Field Aspects of the Regula r Preservice 
Teacher Education Program 

During our first site visit in the summer of 1980, tli? Teacher Corps 
project director sail that this was possibly the mofet important task the 
Teacher Corps project has set^for itself. But at that tit^e he felt that^it 
was still in a very early stage with respect to getting incorporated into 
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the regular teacher education program within the school. "I think there is 
still a great deal of .work to do here. 11 In that first interview he 
indicated that he believed that the new curriculum and instruction 
department would, be the chief vehicle for accomplishing this more 
field-based proservice program. Moreover, he and the rest of the Teacher 
Corps staff were hopeful that M the Teacher Corps Internship Program would 
provide a successful and active model that would influence other faculty 
members within the curriculum and instruction department in their thinking 
about alternative ways for training new teachers." The major approach of 
the internship program is to attempt co match interns 1 skills and goals with 
target school and community needs. According to the Teacher Corps Director, 
the plan fot the program focuses on projects and activities designed by the 
intern team itself; and so far the most successful intern projects have 
involved wfll-planned activities, designed to enrich or assist alread>\^ 
existing programs within the target schools. The interns each have 
individualized master's degrea study plans and thus have university 
schedules that are different from those of other preservice master's degree 
students -within the school. The team leader's function is to coordinate, 
supervise and evaluate all of the interns 1 activities, bhe also works with 
the faculty of the school of education in the cooperative supervision of the 
student teaching experiences. 

During our first field visit, we interviewed all of the interns and 
found them to be, without exception, extraordinarily enthusiastic about 
their intern experiences. One intern went/* so far as to say that he was 
receiving what he felt to be "the best possible teacher training." They 
felt Chat the field aspect of their program was outstanding however, all* 
without exception, believed that the university portion of their training 
was not much different from any of the other teacher education M.A.s and 
that this had been a disappointment to them. They all felt that the key to 
their powerful experience in the schools had been the creativity and 
commitment of their team leader, who, according to them, had been highly 
imaginative in developing powerfij activities for them. One of ;he interns 
stated, "My M»A. program is pretty much the same as that of anv other 
student except for the tfork out in the schools. Thete is nothing; unique 
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ebcut it* I thought there would be, and 1 am'a bit <Jisappointed. 1 do not 

see the Teacher Corps program making much impact on the M.A. degree at the 

, f 
school of education, although 1 wish very much that it would." The 

principal at one of the target schools said, with regard to the. quality of 

the interns, ?# Tre interns have worked closely with the children. They are 

dedicated, young, bright, and have made an impact on trie communify 

already*" Another in* ormant close to both the lhh and the community council 

felt Lhat "The interns snd the team leader's handling of them was one ot the 

teal bright soots in the Teacher Corps progiam. I feel that the interns 

have helped ©ore than anythii g else in winning over the teachers in the 

community to Teacher Corps antf to greater university involvement in the 

schools." 

By dui second tield visit in cr.e spring of J98), the ieacher Corps 
diiectcr indicated tha, his hopes tor institutionalizing a more field-based 
preservice education program weri in many ways dependent on the success of 
the new instrcctiona 1 component in Lb! curriculum and instruction 
department, ins hope was that, during the coming year, the project would 
continue to bring together the key principals to plan tor the 
institutionalization of this new instruction component. The intern team 
leader and two of the ir.erns presented to the C&l department an outline ot 
th„ field-bfeoed experien:es of the intern program for the department's 
consideration. Tfr * team leader followed up on this presentation by 
preparing a position paper, which included a model tor field-based activity 
design and supervision. The possibilities tor inclusion of certain 
intern-tested activities ir the preservice program were being discussed, and 
recommendations were to >e made to the curriculum and instruction department 
And to the director of student teaching for possible inclusion in the 
regular preservice education prograa • Nevertheless, most ot uur informants 
were not optimistic about the likelihood that this would oc ,ur in the near 
t^cure. the d^an of the school • i educaticn himself did not believe that 
there had been wuch impact of the Taecher Corps internship program on the 
overall teacher education program within the school ot education, (but he 
was not sure that this was the proper way to go about trying to change the 
teacher education program* in the first place.) Another intorwant felt that, 
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gradually, the Teacher Corps internship mpdel was beginning to influence the 
thinking of the curriculum and instruction department about a new model ^or 
organizing teacher training courses, but that any lull inclusion ot this 
model was still tar off. Another informant said, "The Teacher Corps program fe 
is raising^^^MttB relative to the regular h.A. program. The people 
involved^ in these programs are now beginning to ask questions like: is 
there/now a better model for running a teacher education program, including 
a~t>racticum component?" The timing may be right for some useful change 
here. Another informant, knowledgeable of both the sctiool ot education and 
th£ school district, *><ud that one of the most powerful potential bene tits 
of Teacher Corps to the IKE would be if it would help them to revise their 
training programs to be more in harmony with the needs of the schools— that 
is, more field-based — but felt that therj were many areas of resistance 
within the school to che adoption of this model. 

It is hard to judge the likelihood that the tield-basea model will be 
institutionalized, ar*d survive the termination of Teacher Corps. In favor 
is the fact that the dean is very supportive of such a program, as is the 
director of preservice education. Furthermore, there will be c number of 
faculty members who have worked directly with Teacher Corps who wil be 
promoting this new model within the curriculum and instruction department, 
even after Teacher Corps departure. Inhibiting the likelihood of 
institutionalization is the fact that Teacher Corps has found it extremely 
difficult, i< not impossible, to negotiate credit for the intern's community 
experiences* The university seemingly has resisted to the notion of giving 
regular credit for this type of tield-based experience. As of our last 
field v sit, the Teacher Corps director and the documenter felt that the 
likelihood that this innovation would be institutionalized atter the Teacher 
Corps program was over is uncertain at best. 

5. Changes in the Reward Structure at the I Hh 

Ouring our first field visit, the daan stated that one ot the important 
changes he was attempting to make in the school was to change the university 
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reward structure. Host universities are very rigid with regard to the 
conception of load, promotion, and tenure. 

We are, however, relatively free to do what we want to do in this 
regard* and we are not being bound by ^collective bargaining, 
although we are bound by tradition. I'm trying to formalize some 
of the more liberal kinds of things that have happened so they 
can get into the structure and will not simply depend on y the good 
relationship that I now happen to have with the university 
administration* The good things that we have been able to 
achieve thus far are more personal rather than 
institutionalized. I have hopes that Teacher Corps can help me 
do this. One faculty informant said that although the reward 
system in the school of education was a conventional, ground-up 
system, proceeding from the departmental committee on up through 
the total structure, "The dean has a healthy attitude toward 
promotion. While publishing is okay, it doesn't have to be too 
extensive. He's more interested in a balance between research, 
service, and teaching* The vice president ot academic affairs is 
much more publicacion oriented. >! Another faculty member, who has 
worked with Teacher Corps, said that tor most of the 13 years 
that she had been on the faculty, "Those of us who worked out -in 
the schools were not as highly regarded, as those who did ' 
quantitative research. * Now, however, we are all full professors, 
and the reward structure is not as binding on us. Moreover, the 
new leadership is placing far greater emphasis on working in the 
schools and providing a number of dollars for rewards to help us, 
and this has been very useful." A number ot faculty informants 
during this first visit were persuaded that the dean was quite 
serious about attempting to orient the reward structure toward 
the land grant service provision model that he has ot the school 
of education, and that, although he still highly encouraged 
published scholarship, he was determined to provide rewards for 
outreach kinds of activities among the faculty. Moreover, 
, several other raculty informants felt jtnat "research at the 

school of education does not necessarily mean the traditional, 
quantitative research but mignt also include much more 
qualitative work related to field service." Nearly all our 
informants believed that the current dean was far more interested 
in providing rewards tor service than the past Deans have been. 
One ot the indications that this is indeed the case is the tact * 
that the present Teacher Corps director was a tenured associate 
professor prior tc accepting the position. However, he was 
promoted to full professor alter his first full year as director 
of Teacher Corps, and both he and the deart believed that the 
Teacher Corps experience had contributed to his promotion* 
Furthermore, the documenter and evaluatcr was. promoted from 
assistant to associate professor during the third year of the 
Teacher Corps program. 
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During our second field visit, we asked the dean whether* he telt that 
he had succeeded in his avowed intention ot reorienting the reward structure 
of the schools toward more service and teaching, he responded that he was 
just beginning t be socewhat successful in turning around the reward 
structure. Another faculty informant said' that, in his opinion, it was very 
unlikely that Teacher Corps would be able to touch what he referred to as 
the "real superstars." He quoted several names of aembers.ot the faculty 
who had published heavily. He said, however, that Teacher Corps might 
really be able to affect the young, rising stars who are still hungry, he 
fe:*r that it was crucial to break the either/or reward structure within the 
school— that is, "Young professors have to see that they can get rewards 
from field experience also, but that they need to use this field experience 
"Xas an^opportunity to do research and to write up t\e results ot that 
rWaVch.'^Also on our second visit, the dean characterized the 
''in*tiW*onal personal ity" of the school ot education as being .not strongly 
oriented toward research, only about one-quarter of the faculty having been 
involved In publication of research, he felt that the heavy emphasis was on 
teaching. Thus, he felt that Teacher Corps goals, and the institutional 
norms of the Mniversity school of education were highly congruent. Another 
faculty member be lievod that the structure tended to reward servic in 
training. A balance of scholarly productivity was expected, but Teacher 
Corps participation was indeed rewarded. He also telt that the Teacher 
Corps norms and the school of education's norms were highly congruent 
because the university is a land grant college that sees its school ot 
education's major function as providing service to the state. Still another 
. faculty member said, "I feel that the university is a much more open 
atmospuere tor change than, for example, Stanford would be. There are more 
opportunities to do things. The reward structure does emphasize research, 
but not as much. Other things come into it as well. There is no negative 
weight to services. There is at a place like Stanford." he also telt that 
the university was much more supportive ot the kinds of outreach things that 
Teacher Corps attempts than a more research-oriented university would be. 
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The director of the service matrix commented that the university lives 



in the shadow of the great .private e tern universities. Consequently, it 
has been hard to develop a unique state university ioentity, but they are 
now trying to define themselves in terms of teaching and service. Ihe 
teacher graduates from the school have been tor some time, and continue to 
be, in demand in the East, and many of the school's professors work out in 
the field. The dean is, trying to coordinate that aspect more. "Research is 
the weakest area of the university's school of education, but then it is not 
as stringent a publish or perish aura as is* the case in many other schools 
of education." In our final exit interview, the ieacher Corps Project 
director said that the school of education is not heavily research oriented 
and that, fortunately, scholarship is senn as comprising more than just 
publication. 

howe-ver, there were other, members of the faculty who disagreed. One 
said that the reward structure comprised of the three typical areas 
teaching, research, and service, but that "when push comes to shove, the 
real payoff is in the research. Several ottyer informants voiced the 
opinion that, although service is more important in the reward structure at 
this school of education than in many other places, in the final analysis 
research and publication a**° what counts when it comes to promotion and 
tenure. Another faculty member, who has wotked with Teacher Corps projects, 
said that, within the IHE, there were very few it any rewards for service 

types of activities. In our opinion, reorienting the reward structure so 

i 

that faculty members, particularly young faculty members, see more 
systematic rewards in service types of activities is crucial to the 



this change certainly has not been initiated by the Teacher Corps project, 



dependent on its success. The indications are that the dean is quite 
sincere in attempting to bring about this change of orientation in the < 
reward structure within the school of education and that things, are 
beginning to change though perhaps slowly, however, there is still the 
crucial and unanswered question as to whether this change initiated within 



institutionalization of many 




it is strongly supported by Teacher Corps jand Teacher Corps is highly 
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the school of education will be able to influence the more traditional) 
conservative and inflexible areas of the university government, namely the 
office of the academic vice president. 

6. C hanges in the Attitudes a n d Behaviors of Individual Participants 

There was a widely shared feeling among all ot our intormants, both in 
the faculty^ of the School of education and in the school district, that the 
most important change that had occurred in the IhE as a result of leacher 
Corps was in the attitudes and behaviors of individual, faculty trembers who 
had, in some way or another, bean involved or touched oy Teacher Corps* One 
of our faculty informants said, "There may have been a fair amount ot 
individual change, though there is still very little institutional change at 
the IHE." The dean himself felt that "so tar, there has mostly been 
attitudinal and motivational change with individual taculty^jnembers ," that 
institutional change, if it came at all, would come later. Another 
informant said, "Some individual people on the faculty have changed as a 
result of Teacher Corps. . They may be starting to think about some issues 
that they had not wanted to face betore. I feel that many faculty members - 
may now be interested in Teacher Corps kinds of things but on an individual, 
entrepreneurial oasis, rot on an institutional basis." One of our 
informants on the community council felt that many more professors from the 
school of education were now involved in the school system as a result ot 
Teacher Corps. Their attitudes were now oriented far more toward outreach 
activities, and, in ter opinion, this will last after Teacher Corps is 
gone. "This change in attitude has tended to humanize the university 
faculty tor the conanuuity. This has meant that the community is much more 
likely to be able to use the school of education — that is, the university 
faculty — as resources for their own needs. 11 One other faculty member also 
felt that, as a result of Teacher Corps, attitudes within the school of 
education had changed to the point thai many more people were willing to 
work out in the school district than before. 
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There was a widely shared teeling also that the Teacher Corps Project 
director himself would 6e M a quite different individual as a result of 
Teacher Corps and would pla r y a greater leadership role within the school ot ^ 
education in the future," even aftej: leacher Corps is gone. Still another 
informant said that the Te&cher Corps project had already^ had an important 
impact on the project director's leadership in program development. Ihe 
dean felt that the Teacher Corps director had changed in important and 
positive ways as a professor. Another faculty member said that the 
director, as a result of his teacher Corps experience, had become a more 
dynamic teacher; consequently, our informant will be sending fdr more of his 
M.A. student* to classes that the director will teach. 

The Teacher Corps project director himselt felt that his involvement in 
Teachei* Corps had changed him. 'He said that he had been a bit burned out. 
He was really ready for the new opportunity, and he loved the challenge and 
the excitement of his involvement with Teache% Corps* He* believed that he 
would be a much stronger leader and program director in the future as a 
result of this experience. 

A number ot people involved in the new curriculum and instruction 
department felt that attitudes toward collegiality had begun to develop as a 
result of Teacher Corps, ,r that there is beginning now to be some pulling 
together as a result of Teacher Corps 1 influence." One ot the school 
district's administrators, who has been involved with leacher Corps, said 
that, "as a result of Teacher Corps, professors have become much more 
involved in the public schools in a way that they have not been before. 
This has come to be considered a regular part ot their university work and 
that if this attitude change can last among the faculty, it Will be an 
important contribution by Teacher Corps to a lasting interactive 
- relationship between the university and the school system." Several ot the 
interns felt, that the main impact that Teacher Corps would have on the 
university school of education was on the professors who would be getting 
out into the schools more and, as a consequence, will be able to operate a 
much better program than if they were not in the school district. Ihey 
will, hopefully, be much more practical in their approach. One of the 
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interns indicated that the teachers in the school district believed that 
manypf the professors who had been working in the district on Teacher Corps 
activities had changed their outlook dramatically in the way t^hey approached 
both inservice and preservice education. 

One other school of education faculty member sounded a more negative 
note, however: 

I feel that one of the problems is that Teacher Corps has not 
asked for very much involvement by the IWs. raculty and that 
therefore there is a low sense ot ownership by the faculty. They 
have never perceived it as something they had a stake in. They 
were never really informed as to what^leacher Corps was supposed 
to do. lhus, I feel that Teacher Corps has reached very few 
individual faculty member#with the exception of the director 
himself. ^ 

He felt that the Teacher Coi/ps director had recruited too many of his 
program staft from outside the university and the school ot education and 
that, in consequence, many of the faculty members did not really know flbout 
Teacher Cofps and had not had their values and attitudes changed as a result 
of it. They did not see Teacher Corps at anything tijat should be 
institutionalized. In short, this faculty member felt that, although 
Teacher Corps may have had a positive effect on the attitudes of relatively 
few members of the faculty, it could have had a tar more widespread impact 
if it had more actively recruited faculty involvement. This same faculty 
membermade a final comment that, even if feacher Corps, had been more 
successful in hanging individual attitudes, these attitude'changes would 
not persist after Teacher Corps was gone unless some important structural ^ 
changes had also occurred witfoin the school and the university. He gave as 
an example the fact that attitude change aloae would not be particularly 
important if they were not also able to bring about some ' important changes 
in the Curriculum and Courses Committee of the university, which tends to be 
very conservative and provides very little space or encouragement tor the 
Teacher Corps' kinds ot goals. Thus, he felt that Teacher Corps seemed not 
to have had any effect on the overall direction of the 1HE. ^ 
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After speaking to a great number of informants over two site visits, it 
is our own conception that Teacher Corps' presence in the school o± 
education has been at least partly responsible tor important changes pt 
attitudes among those faculty members who have been directly involved with 
the interns or in outreach types of activities in the school district, but 
that, so far, this attitude change has not spread widely to those members of 
the faculty not directly involved. The influence tyis been primarily 
Concentrated within the C&I department and, to some lesser extent, in ; 
special education and administration, but people inmany of the departments* , 
of the school of education are virtually unaware of 'the tact that Teacher 
Corps exists, or at best they are aware that it exists but don't know really 
what it is all about. Nevertheless, in oujr view, Teacher 'Corps will haye s 
been responsible fot changes in attitudes and behaviors among a sufficiently 
large number of faculty members in*the . school of education to create a cadre 
of leaders interested in maintaining Teacher Corps kinds of activities and 
norms even after the Teacfcer Corps project is terminated. It seems to us 
, that the two most important factors with respect to^racilitating further 
attitude change in the direction of Teacher Corps «goals and norms will be, 
first, the Teacher Corps staff's ability, through the remainder of the 
program, to recruit fuller participation by previously untouched members of 
the faculty of the school of education, and, second, the dean's ability to 
bring about those avowed changes in the reward structure of the school in 
such a way Jhat they will provide systematic reenforceraent for faculty 
participation in outreach types of activities. Probably nothing more 
effectively changes attitudes than being rewarded tor making the change. 



7. Advancing « Multicultural Education Emphasis in the" LEA and the Iht. 

It is intended that this Teacher-Corps-promoted change will have impact 
in. both the 1H£ and the LfcA. Given Che multiethnic composition ot the ; 
Rolling Hills school system and community, multicultural education is one ot 
the major thrusts of the Teacher Corps project. Multicultural education is 
being promoted primarily through the school climate progjram Iwh^h will be 
discussed next) at the high school. According to the^. third-year 
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contitiuatipn proposal, particular attention to this area will be giveh in 
the activities developed by the race/gulture subcommittee'. Also, statt' # 
members of the L£A apd the IhE have been supported to attend lectures and 
conferences on multicultural education. A team ot LEA and ~Teach^£ Corps 
staff attended a network working conference on multicultural education. 
During out^ first *ite*visit in the Summer of I960,, some ot the most creative 
aifd exciting work being done in multicultural education was being done by 
the interns in a fojlk tales activity that had been the idea of the team 
leadfer. One of our mteVn informants said; r 

One ot my projects, has been multicultural education. Two ot us 
. especially have been telling folk tales to the children, doing 
puppetry, work in arts anfi*£rafts, and so for^h. It's been 
making a big impact on the students. We've been % working vith 
students gspfecially in the sixth grade and in the middle school. 
My work in the high school has been mainly in* bilingual 
education, which is my field'. We need to develop a bilingual 
program, but it should not be ' segregated. Wl' re' trying to get 
the students integrated vith the others, we've also tried to 
work with the community council to work in a bilingual' program. 
We haven't made too* much progress on this yet.-r 

Another intern said, "I h^ve appreciated partictilarly the outreach 
thrust of the project and the interest in multicultural education, however, 
» I have been terribly disappointe*d and dismayed to tind the absence of any 

concept about multicultural education within the schools in the district." 
This same intern also stated, "The children have been fascinated with th^r 
folk tales and with the dramatic work of the mimes materials that we have 
been developing." When asked if this kind of* work would continue when' 
Teacher Corps money disappeared, she responded: 

% 

I couldn't possibly tell. Ihey have a bare-bones budget here in 
the community, and the community is pressing for basics; whether 
these artistic materials will continue or not is very doubtful. 
They need it, though, because there has been some racial 
conflict, and I'.m not su^e how they are going to be able to deal 
with it. I started my work here in a middle school and hav? had 
some experience in the high school, and I have found that racial 
conflict is running rafher strong in this community. My own 
daughter has felt it iti the elementary school." We asked her 
whether she felt that the multicultural education emphasis had 
had any impact at the ur '.versity level. She said,"l can't say 
much about that. The Teacher Corps office, at the university * 
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knows about the program, but I can'e see any §vidence that 
anybody else* in 'the school of education fcnotfa about it-"' In our 
exit interview on put first site visit, the Teacher Corps 
fcirectbr was n^t overly optimistic aboui the future of the 
multicultural educatioa thruat. He said that they had had 
difficulty fulfilling thfeir"promises c to the Puerto Rican 
community, and .that, although they would attempt to give more 
attention to multicultural education in the coming year, they 
were not sure they could do it* 

However, by ,the tigme of our second ftite visit a year later, the Teachtfi 
Corps staff was much more ^optimistic about, the progress they had made in 
multicultural education. At that, time the Teacher Corps project was in the 
process of undertaking staff development aimed at classroqm teachers 
through 8. .The focus of this prograr/ was* to* assist teachers in* the 
development of classroom activities and attitudes that reflect 
raulticulturalism. The program be i March 1*81". Their goal was to 
prepare a cadre of* teachers who rve as expert -esources in each of 

the school district.' selecentary . is and rhe middle schdol by June of 
1981. Also, they hoped that a collection of relevant materials and 
activities would be available tor the use of classroom teachers by §eptembe 

1981. Their fourth-year continuation proposal stated: 

r 

The project is ^committed to implementation of a program in 
-education that is multivultural because 6t three project 
constituencies: the community members , L£A faculty and the Itit 
faculty. The planning stage of the program, A/ community 
training, is complete, A staff development program to train 
's teachers and community representatives will commence jn the 

spring. The initial activity is a 2-day r.et*eat that focuses on 
, communications skills and atlf-awareness. The next phase is a 

series of seminars .designed tb'expand the participants 1 knowledge 
of minority culture.. The third phase is a five-day session to 
develop multicultural classroom materials and to plan $taff 
devel-opmetit activities for the coming year. An IHfc 
representative will participate in the program, and lhfc faculty 
members will conduct four of the seven seminara. 

: ' • ' 1 

Using the Teacher Corps program budget as a base, the group was to Hiai 

consultant days, individual faculty sessions, classrooip demonstrations, and 

materials sharing. The group had already teen trained in a series of 

awareness and appreciation programs and will share their expertise formally 

and informal lyc It waq hoped that this program would also have impact on 
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the faculty of the Ihfc. As planned, the multicultural teacher training 

• . * ' x . 

program for practicing teachers in the fEQhool district will be reviewed and* 

♦ * • • 

evaluated by an IhK committee consisting of the assistant deqn and two 

faculty members. Working with Teacher Corps staff, the committee will 

^revise and adapt the program lor* possible inclusion in the junior-year 

preservice expedience at the 4HE. 

>. • 

During, the entrance interview with the leacher Gorps director during"* 

our second site visits he stated that one of the most important things' that 

d happened since our previous visit was that the multicultural education 



- aspect was beginnings to* move well. He . said that "the next stage was. to 

... * . 

initiate a program of weekly seminars* bringing well-known people in the 

field in from outside. This aspect was still in the discussion stage, but 

* 2 * 

• the director is very hopeful* Both the Teacher U>rps director and the 
associate defcn pointed out* that the impending' review oy the bAGT£ was 
bringing pressure to bear from outside to begin to move more aggress ively* on 
incorporating multicultural education into the lHfc's regular program, ihfe *\ 
associate dean felt that the fact that the review was coining soon and the 
fatt that Teacher torps was pushing multicultural* educa\ion made 

* • A I, 

programmatic change* in the area of multicultural education within the 
^ school of education structure very lite ly within the jje xt year or two.. 
Another informant, an IHfe iacUlty member whd had otherwise been somewhat 
critical of Teacher Corps*, said that he was willing to admit that Teacher 
Corps had* created a quite positive climate in the IHE, particularly in the 
bilingual and multicultural education areas even though they did not have 
much concrete to show for it. He felt that Teacher Corps bad contributed to 
the possibility that, the school would do something irf those areas. It 
appears Co us 'fef ter our two site visits that the multicultural education 
component is slowly but progressively becoming incorporated into* the regular 
program of the -school district and. that the interns have had a major impact 
in this respect. 

However, it is still highly uncertain as to whether this component is 
getting into the bloodstream of the school of education itself.; .Ihe staff 
development facilitator, who seems to us to have good insights into the 
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, workings of the IttE, said that work in multicultural education had juflt, 

1 . t 

begun developing well at the IHE level, but it was not going to cpme 

free—it would cost money. And she was not sat* all certain that it had 

/reached the stagey where it would be included" in the regular school budget 

once Teacher Corps funding ceased. Moreover, she was concerned with what * 

' kind of support Teacher Corps would be able lo provide after the funding 

cuts during the coming year. ^In favor of the possibility that^ multicultural 

education would become institutionalized in the IHfc* however, is the fact 

that according to a number of our informants* both thfe dean and the 

associate dean are determined to go in this direction.' Ihus, the dean sees 

,it as a -situation wherein Teacher Corps is helping to create a climate for 

him to do the kinds of things that he wanted to do anyway in preparation tor 

the NACTL review. ' 

8 Increasing the Quality of School CKmate, Particularly in the 
Secondary Scbjpols 

The school climate program comprises Teacher Corps 1 most important 

1 

thrust in whe school district, including within i.ts definition "the 
multicultural' education program already discussed and the schJol discipline 
program, which will be discussed next. In their third-year cortinuation 
proposal, the Teacher Corps staff defined school climate as the quality,. of 
human interaction in the educational process, in particular, the need for: 



U) 



Communication at all levels. 
t 



('2) Standards of discipline as th*y relate to individual and group 
betfevior. 

(3) Understanding and appreciation of different cultures and 
lifestyles. < . 

(4) The involvement of the community in the process of education* 

(5) A curriculum that meets ti\e needs of all ptudents, t}oth yin the 
present and* in the future. 4 ( 
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This program was begun* in the district high school in the first 

implementation year and then extended- to \he middle school during* the second, 

.implementation year. Through the eftorts of communication Consultants > 

activities aimed at improving relationships between students, faculty, and 

administration were developed. Both met with groups .of students, teachers, 

parents, and school administrators. On the basis ot^these meetings a 

.specific set of recommendations for improving the climate at the-high school 

was developed. Two of these, the Make Kolliug Bills Better project and the 

Puerto Rican Organization Program, were b^th implemented primarily by, the 

Teacher Corps and supported by the Teacher Corps interns. Moreover, -with j 

the help of one of the consultants, the high school is attempting to develop 

mechanisms to improve communication between and among students, teachers and 

administrators, and parents and commanity members* Jive 

student-Ceacher-administrator teams wfere formed: 9 

. * <■ * 

« (1) Communications team 

(2) ' Classroom climate team 

(3) .Renovations team / 

9 

\ 

(4) Race and culture team 

(5) Fun and gamers team. 

> 4 

According to the third-year continuation proposal, each team had met 
once to develop goals and objectives and time lines to achieve the 
' objectives. In addition to the five teams, there was a steering committee 
to coordinate the activities of the teams. Ihe five teams were to serve as 
the nucleus of an ambitious prograpn that would utilize existing staff and 
resources to improve the school climate. Teacher Corps had hopes that this 
- structure would continue after Teacher Corps is gone. Upon our return a 
year later, we toynd that only one of theaive teams, the classroom climate 
team, continued to function as a separate group. According to the 
fourfh-y^a* proposal and ** ir interview with the team leader, the high school 
principal decided that the besjt w*y to institutionalize the work- of the 
remaining groups was to have the teams absorbed by existing structures 
within the high school. Since that time, some of the drive had been lost in 

some of these groups while others "ire's; ill moving along quite well. Ihe 
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classroom climate team, which is the the only group that is made ip entirely 
of facult" members, was continuing its efforts toward improving statf 
moraLe. 

* > • 

In addition to the work of these tive teams, work in school climate has 

continued in other arears as well. One ot the major events sponsored by 

Teacher Corps at the high school this past year was the race/culture - 

retreat. Nineteen people participated in the retreat. The major purpose o f t 

this retreat was to help each person participating to examine his or be r own 

prejudiced or attitudes toward minority groups or individuals and learn * 

techniques ot working with others and dealing with problems in prejudices 

and* racism. Institutional racism at the community/' high school was studied 

and examined. After Realizing that this does exist at the high school, 

methods of eliminating it were discussed. Another important part ot the 

** <? 
retreat was the development of facilitation techniques and techniques of 

*, 

confrontation. < 

* A 

Also during the year, the first leadership training program was held at 
the community high school, and the second leadership program was held. The 
programs were planned by some members of the Teacher Corps staff." In, one of 
interview with the team leader, she said that the activities ot the high 
school race/culture team were serving as a model tor the overall school 
climate activity. The various committees were all at work Qit projects, 
coordinated by a steering committee, which had representation from each 
working group. The community council and community coordinator Have 
continued to support these commi* t e ea . The council has agreed to assist 
with resources for a student leadership conference as well^as two 
developmental workshops in a second conference during 1961-82. 

, At the time of our first visit, and according to the fourth 
continuation prcypoaal, a committee made up of high school administrators, 
•taff, students, and community members was at that time being assembled to 
monitory advise, and stimulate the climate activities/ Major activities 
during the year included a week- long cultural fair, a 2-d*y student 
leadership conference, continuation and review of the newly begun student 
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cultural awareness group, development of a parents 1 committee and a joint 
community council/race culture team workshop on communication. The ieacher 
Corps school climate coordinator at the high school was responsible for 
monitoring all these activities and for serving as liaison with the. project 
staff, the community council, and other major role groups. Again, according 
to the fourth-^ear continuation proposal, the thrust ot the school climate 
activity by the Teacher Corps project will- ^3 twofold. One^ centralization 
under a new steering committee will be developed and supported for the 
purpose of improving communication, sharing resources (within and outside 
the high school), and intervention; ti*o, the project will provide resources 
and leadership from community members, the staff,, and others tor project 
activities (multicultural education, staff development, the IKE service 
matrix, evaluation activities, etc.). Ihe ditficulty in institutionalizing 
earlier school climate^adtivity wa£, they^ felt, #at least in part of the 
isolation of the • working groups from support resources in other parts ot the 
high school and/or the project. /f m 

Everyone on the Teacher Corps staff felt that the school climate 
project was possibly their most successful eitort so tar in the school 
district. They felr that it was in *. position to accomplish its goals, 
particularly now that it was better positioned to use the resources of the 
techool system and the community as a whole. In our view, the school climate 
program seems already to be becoming institutionalized within the community 
high school. Not only the Teacher Corps staff but all the high school 
administrators, teachers, and interns that we talked to felt the program had 
been quite successful, and administrators in particular indicated that the ^ e 
activities would be continued as part of the regular high school program 
even after Teacher Corps was gone. However, this program probably is having 
and will have, little impact on the university school of education, primarily 
because it is not the kind of project that had the IHE as its intended 
target the IHE in the first place. Moreover, the project has utilized 
primarily outside consultants, as well as members of faculty who are already 
working in the school district in one capacity or another. L 




The school climate activitie^Jja 'fcha collaborating middle school will 
be discussed under the next change since their impact has been mainly in the 
area-of school discipline. 



. 9. Improving Discipline Practices in the School District, 
Particularly in the Middle School 

In our entrance inter /iew with the Teacher Corps project director 
during our'fi'rst field visit, he stated, "One ot ou t r very successful 
projects in this last year has b£en to work with school faculty at the 
middle school in determining what can be done to improve discipline. Me 
moved in a very short period from antagonistic disciplinary policy to new 
codes schoolwide that have been approved by the principal, teachers, and the 
central board of aducation." ^We asked; if leacher Corps had received any 
help from the university on this project. He said, "Yes, some from the 
associate deatv, who works in' the field ot discipline. <Also^ the teachers 
were paid a stipend from Teacher Corps dollars to work on the project; anpl 
the team leader was made available as a staff person, and this was one of 
the things that made a big difference between success and failure." Later, 
another informant said that there haa been a ma jor .problem in the middle 
school, in that the teachers and the principal were "at sword's point." 
Teachers were having difficulty working with the principal, and, according 
to one of our informants, the principal was vetoing most ot what they 
considered to be their creative efforts. It was a real impasse, according 
to the Teacher Coiq>s team leader. However, she said, "Through careful 
planning we have been able to resolve the problem." 

« 

Later, wheri we asked the superintendent of the school district what had 
been some of the most successful efforts of Teacher Corps, he said that, 
with respect to the possibility for institutionalization, "The discipline 
program in the middle school and the high school will last* It is already 
making an impact, and we will continue to follow up on it. Jhere will be 
two inservice days on discipline this fall. The middle school principal is* 
not as enthusiastic but will be brought along with the other schools and 

* 
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hopefully develop some enthusiasm." The taculty member who was mainly 
involved in initiating this work in school discipline made the following 
comment about the beginning of the project* 'he saia, "l worked with the 
teachers , who wanted to increase the capacity for teachers to discipline 
youngsters az\d get them to listen* This had been a big problem and a strong 
need expressed by the teachers. I began work by listening to what the 
teachers said, then came back frequently and worked in au informal way with 
them* I visited their classes, modeled teaching for them, and this worked 
into an excellent project." The superintendent said that this teacher was 
going to be coming back in the fall to do more of the same kind of work and 
felt that it had been beneficial, not only to the school but to the faculty' 
member as well, that it had "really opened her eyes to the practical 
problems that teachers faced in schools." 

The accomplishments of the school discipline project have been 
particularly noteworthy at the collaborating middle school* here the 
etforts of the Discipline Policy Revision Committee reached the 
. implementation and institutionalization stages. In the spring of 1980 a 
discipline code was developed by committees of teachers at the middle 
school. This development process was facilitated by the leacher Corps team 
leader. In addition to facilitating the meeting, the team leader led a 
workshop on student discipline. According to the fourth-year continuation 
proposal and according to our interview with the team leader, the code was 
developed with extensive input from staff members and administrators at the 
middle school and was translated into Spanish as well. Then the committee 
held a meeting to discuss the process of orienting teachers, students, and 
parer's to the new code. Prior to the opening of school in September I960, 
the code was distributed to all staff at the middle school. The new code 
was presented an* discussed on orientation day, one day before the beginning 
of classes. As a training mechanism, Thursday and Friday of the first week 
of schoof*were devoted to a workshop on issertive discipline technique, lo 
ensure parent awareness and participation in the implementation process of 
the new discipline code, a copy of the code and a note requiring the parent 
to "sign off' 1 on the code were sent home with the children. After the 
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orientation session and the initial implementation work, the committee met 
regularly to accept feedback on the effects of the cpde and to consider 
revisions of the code based on that feedback. So tar, according to the 
Teacher Corps staff, both the formal and informal feedback on this new 
discipline policy and its implementation have been quite positive. 

Again, it is our view that the discipline program is one ot Teacher 
Corps* successes in the school district, and* it may, in additioi , have some 
indirect effect on those members of the IHf faculty that have been out 
working in the schoo'ls on this topic. A number ot the teachers and - 
principals that we talke 1 to telt that a number of the 1HE faculty had had 
their eyes opened to some at the hard, day-to-day problems that contronted 
the teachers hv their experience in this discipline program. 



10. , The Mathematics Education Program 

According to our first interview yjith the Teacher Corps director,, one 
major collaborative effort that has been successful has to do with the 
ma^HimaUX-j^ one professor trom the ^atheraatic education 

center at the university, He has developed a urriculum team that had made 
a major impact in^the classroom. "It has caused the teachers to have a 
tundamental shift in their attitude toward the curriculum." This is the one 
of fart that has really made a major difference in the school thus tar, 
according to him.' Later we spoke with this protessor, and he telt that he 
had been quite successtul, in developing his math program in the school 
district. He is basing his work on the work that he has done over the past 
10 to 15 years with anpther school district in the east, tie is planning to 
develop a whole new curriculum tor mathematics, kindergarten through twelve, 
based on training local persons to be diagnosticians and providing teacher 
leaders to help with inservice training. The work is based on the concept 
ot j mastery curriculum ih which all the students are divided into three 
groups: .low, talented, and regular. He demonstrates and models how the 
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curriculum should be taught with all groups and then has the teachers engage 
in inservice education., This teacher retired right after our visit, but he 
planned to carry on his work with th£ schools for the next 2 or 3 years. 
Everyone in Teacher Corps and many ot the administrators and teachers in the 
school district considered this to be probably the most successful project 
initiated by Teacher Corps in the schools thu* far* Goals ot this 
mathematic education progtam are: 

(1) To create a cadre of clinical mathematics teachers skilled in the 
content and instructional psychology of school mathematics. 

(2) Simultaneously create curricula in mathematics to serve the 
average learner, the gitted ■ learner, ana the special needs learner. 

During the spring of 1980, a mathematics curriculum committee was 
formed. The committee represented all elementary and middle school teachers 
of mathematics. The nead ot the mathematics education center at the 
university then met- with the members ot the committee several times during 
the summer of I960. A 3-year plan was agreed on by September 1980. # 

In addition to the curriculum development aspect ot the program, the * 
committee members set the goal of developing clinical teaching skills — that 
i3, the understanding and application of instructional psychology to the 
teaching of mathematics. The week following the end ot school in June 1981 
was devoted to the development of these skills. What is important to note 
about tt\|j3 program is not just the outcome but that it is clearly part of 
the planr" g process. The clinicians are already part of the system and 
will be there, according to Teacher Corps and the people in the school i 
district, when the Teacher Corps project ends. Moreover, the school system 
has made a verbal commitment to recognize £he importance of the math 
clinicians 9 work by releasing them to attend committee meetings and paving 
stipends for their work ih June and after school. 

In terms of the practical accomplishments of the mathematic education * 
program, there is hope that they will have a great deal of concrete 
accomplishment to shoW* for their work, by the third week of June 1981, a 
comprehensive mathematics curriculum tox the average learner was developed 
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for students in grades K through 8. The curriculum will bemused in all 
elementary schools and the middle school in the school district and will use 
the existing textbook series. By Jkuly 1981, the mathematics committee had 
received their clinician training. Ihe p.ocess of using tliat training was 
r to begin in all elementary schools and in che middle school in September 
1931. By the end of "June 1982, a comprehensive mathematics curriculum tor 
the" gifted learner is to be developed for students in grades kindergarten 
through eight. By .the end of June 1983, a comprehensive mathematics 
curriculum for the special-deeds learner will be developed tar students in 
grades kindergarten through eight. 

5 ) ■ 

It is intended that the cadre of mathematic clinicians will use the 
expertise gained in year two of the project to provide inservice activities 
in year th*ee. A team of clinicians will operate in each elementary school 
and at the middle school. Each team will strive to meet the immediate 
long-range instructional math goal, of the teachers in their respective 
buildings. Working cooperatively with building principals, the clinicians 
will pmvide a wide variety of services. They will use release time during 
the school day to work in individual classrooms, assisting teachers in the 
implementation of newly written iwth curricula. This assistance will 
include demonstration lessons. In addition, the clinicians will fac. .itate 
curriculum information sessions and share instructional materials in 
after-school meetings. Thus, the clinicians will meet regularly with the 
Teacher Corps consultant staff to share ideas, plan strategies, further 
develop their individual skills and write and review curricula. The focu* 
or the mathematics curriculum/clinician program for the 1981-82 year is to 
revise the average learner curriculum, jeview curricufum development tor t^he 
gifted learner, and give assistance to mathematics teachers 

It is our impression that this program began strong and continues to be 
Teacher Corps-' most impressive showpiece in the school district. However^ 
there ie very little likelihood that this program will make any mark on the 
IHE. ' Even the one professor involved in that program (and continuing to 
work with it) is retired, and no other membeis of the Iht faculty have been 
involved. 
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PevelopinE an Emphajis on Gil ted and Talented Pupils in the schools 

According to the project's fourth-year continuation proposal, Teacher 
Corps has been involved in ti*e identit ication of and programming tor gifted 
and talented children grades 6 through 7 and K through 5. The collaborating 
middle school has a functioning program" tor gifted children in grades 6 and 

r 

7. *..ii program grew out of a pilot program, that was developed* and 
implemented by the intern team and team leader in the spring of 1980* At 
that time, the school administration, *with the assistance of Teacher Corps 1 
team leader, developed and submitted a grant proposal tor the gitted program' 
to #fte state department of education The proposal was subsequently fifhded. 
Teacher Corps supported a consultant to assist the schpoL system in 
developing a procedure tor identifying gifted and talented children in , , 
grades K through 5. An identification process .has been developed ^but hae \ 
not yet formally been adopted' by the board of education. Part of the p\«n 
involves having an iHt faculty consultant train teachers to use the , 
identification "process. Following this, teachers will he trained to <Je\4jop 
instructional activ^tijs tot gifted students. The director of special 
education at the university is responsible tor the 2-year identification and % 
programming plan. . * 

There feems to be a certain confusion pj: difference of opinion as to 
how Jiuch Teacher Corps invo 1 ^ent there has been iu the gitted and talented 
program One 6t lur inform , a faculty member whc has beln involved only 
slightly 'titti Teacher 1 Corps, said, "The gifted and talented program is 
perhaps one of the best programs in the school district, but Teacher Corps 
ha* onlyubeen involved marginally through .conducting a tew workshops. 11 
Another informant,^ the head of the'special education program, s\ated that 
the gifted and talented program was 'already under way, conducted primarily 
V * by the special education people at "the university, and the Teacher Corps 
simply put some funding under the program. He went on to say- that the 
special education department was already doing outreach kinds of things 
' ^before Teacher* Corps came along and that, ir his opinion, special education 
has had and fik 11 continue to have more impai on Teacher Corps thai Teacher 
Corps will have on the special education department. Nevertheless, *by all 
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accounts this has been a quite successful program, and, at the very least, 
Teacher Corps did help it along. Most ot the school district informants 
*felt that it was well on its wky to becoming part ot the regular school 
program. However, there does not seem much likelihood that the program will 
have much influence at the IHfc level since the faculty members responsible 
for it* were thosfe that were already working in the school district even 
prior to Teacher Corps. 



12. Increased Involvement ot the Community ?ti Education 

m 

The Teacher Corps praject work in the community appears to be the most 
controversial aspect of their program, lhe opinions of our informants 
ranged all the way from,_^It is Teacher Corps' biggest disaster," to "It's 
one^of the sjrong points of their prbgram." ihere was a great deal of 
agreement, however, that while the program in the community started oft 
badly, it improved dramatically iu the year atter our tirst visit. One ot 
our faculty informants, the director of the community education center, sai4 
that Teacher Corps 1 work in the community now has the potential tor becoming 
one of the high points of the project. He said: 

. r 

In terms of the center tor community education, the Teacher Corps 
director approached us for help in getting the community council 
established. He approached us the day before the council was to 
be started and asked us tor advice. The main burden of this was 
carried by the associate director of the community education 
center.* We gave the Teacher Corps staff a cram course in one day 
as to what to do and what not to do in the formation of the 
community council. The first community coordinator selected was 
unsuccessful. The reasons ate probably' numerous , but partly it 
was role uncertainty and the wrong person at the wrong time. 
Another problem was that it never became clear who the community 
coordinator was supposed to report to. The background of the 
tirst community coordinator looked strong, a black woman that had 
training in community organization, but nothing ever moved, bhe 
lasted 6 to 7 months and then finally resigned. At that point, 
we recommended that the council go ott for a 2-day retreat, which 
^eacher Corps paid for, and this seems to have made the beginning 
of the difference in the community council's work. In the 
beginning, the council felt frustrated because they didn't know 
. what parity meant. The executive secretary of the regional 
network, and a representative of the Institute t<$T Responsive 
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Education, along with the director of the community education 
center, conducted a community council training workshop tor all 
Teacher Corps projects in the. region. For the connunity, in his 
opinion, thib was the turnaround point: r 

Ihe community council ettorts had hit rock bottom and, after 
that, begah to go upward. They now see what they might be able 
to accomplish, and they also realize that their sec of .bylaws is 
too complicated and must be revised. They also see that they 
need to do something about their election procedures. We're not 
sure about the new community coordinator. She appears to be a 
good choice on the face of it, but we're just not sur^ yet. It's 
my opinion. that the problems they've had in getting that 
community component off the ground are not unique in Teacher • 
Corps programs. Moreover, this is a strange community, whether 
it will become institutionalized or not is a serious question. 

One .of the principals of a collaborating elementary school said: 

The community council is one* ot the big mistakes Teacher Corps i 
has made so far. They have tended to think bigger is better. 
The community council was too big — 24 to 25 people—but only a 
few took part and then dominated the situation, 'ihere has tended 
to be general dissatisfaction. Now, however, they've gottenjd&wh 
to 8 or 10 members who are working, and this seems to be much 
better* Teacher Corps tried for large size and diversity of 
representation in order to get f ill 1 representation of the 
community, and they were unable to do so. They w$re afraid ot 
alienating anyone, for example, they got representatives from 
senior citizens who really didn't have much stake in what was 
going on in the schools* Also, we have some pfetty good 
■ parent/teacher organizations in some of our schools, and these 
were not taken into account in organizing the community council. t 
There was duplication of what we were trying to do, in the 
parent/teacher organizations. For example, they took the 
president of my PTC) and also made her chairman ot the Teacher 
Corps community council, and this took time away from her work 
and gave her too much to do. we have a Title 1 advisory 
committee, a Teacher Corps advisory committee* a bilingual 
advisory committee, and we can't have so many it they're going to . 
work at all. Moreover, there was no attempt at coordination. 
Thij was too much of a burden on the system. Perhaps if they 
limit the numbers, focus their tasks, and get people to develop 
ownership, it might become useful. They-- that is the community 
council—did an excellent survey of jneeds, but then there, has 
been .no iol low-up so far. 

' * 

* One of the interns* said that *ne felt a need in her program tor more 
knowledge' about end involvement with (he community. She said, "ihey'-ve had 
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a rough time and haven't gotten oft the ground.. I don't know why, but it's 
certainly a big lack." Another intern said, "Of the changes that 1 would 
like to see in (the program, particular 1 would like to see the community 
council and the community work stronger, lhis has been a very low-order 
operation. * Ihere is too much turnover. People aire frustrated. It's been a 
very difficult time to get the community component oft the ground. we also 
interviewed the new community 'coordinator who had just begun her job 'at the 
time, shortly before oui first site visit. IWe subsequently found out , on 
our second site visit a year later, that she had lasted onfy about 6 
months*) This young woman- began work in mid-Febrnary and stated that she 
was quite ambivalent as to whether or not the work she was doing ^would have 
. any impact, ifhe told us that the first community coordinator signed, and 
two coordinators were hired, each tor half-time, and this did not seem to be 
a workable arrangement. In her opinion, the community council was 
ilound4ring. They did- not know what to do. However, the team leader had 
stepped in and offered her advice and services, and things now seemed to be 
clearing up somewhat* "They now have made a survey to^rind out -what 
volunteer program can be developed. This will be the big initiative tor the 
coming year." Thia community coordinator said that she was just then 
completing writing, editing, and getting to the printer a booklet on 
community social services that was very important, not only tor the school 
but particularly for the parents. This booklet also was to be trar elated 
into Spanish. Also, the community council was planning to publish a 
newsletter that she would be in charge of. She said that she. had found it 
difficult to get publication of what they want to say because, every time 
they' sent something of an educational nature to the newspaper, it tended to 
be interpreted negatively. She said that, at the beginnirtg, there was a 
problem because the community council chairperson and the community 
coordinator at that time didn't know to whom they were responsible or tor 
what. "A retreat was held which was serviced by the conmunit> education 
center at the university, and many matters were clarified at that time." 
She said that the community council began with 20 to 25 members, but most of 
them did not attend. They had only about six to eight persons who attended 
regularly, and they became quite frustrated because of lack of support and 
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interest. The bylaws said that members who missed* three meetings would be 
automat ically out, but had they enforced these bylaws, they would have harf 
no community council* 

<Also, at that time, there had not been much rapport between the council 
and the Teacher Corp* project director. The main thing Vjiat the council had 
not been certain about is whether it had any budgetary authority, ine 
council, however, seemed to be beginning to learn what its i^ecitic role 
was* M We have had continuing problems recruiting people to woi* on the 
councils and I was worried whether it was going to pork at all, but n6w* , 
since the retreat, ^things seem to be clearing up somewhat. " bhe went on } to 
say that the new office, which was located at the middle school, should help 
to provide a social place for the council volunteers to mapt. 

She stated also, M A typical 'citizen of the community has no idea what 
Teacher Corps is about. ^ There is some interest in the elementary schools in 
the community ^council and in the parent/teacher organization but absolutely 
none in the high school. 11 In response to the- question whether there we>e 
any significant divisions in f the community her response was', "The community 
is not even unified enough to" be divided. Ihere is' really no sensQ of 
conananity here. There are lots of open spaces as a result of attempted 
development of the* community , but buildings have been torn down 'and nothing^ 
' else has been placed in the empty spaces. The city has been reluctant' to 
support youth centers or any other community enterprises. H Overall, our 
impression of this young community coordinator was th*t she seemed 
overwhelmed by the job and was tending to react to events rather than to 
provide any leadership. In our interview with the superintendent ot>the 
school district, h£ stated, "The community courtcil has not been very 
successful thus far* It* potential, however, is considerable*. The retreat 
helped a great deal. It should begin to roll in the coming year." lAiring 
this first field visit, we asked the superintendent if, in his opinion, the 
conmunity council would last beyond Teacher Corps tfundjlng* He replied, "It 
it uncertain at this time. We have a large number ot adviaory boarda, 
probably too many. They are moatly paperwork. .We don't need aa many aa we 
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have now. however, it we can get the volunteer program running as a part of 
the Teacher Corps project, it will be yery helpful, but it's not going to be 
as simple as they think* " * 

In our first-visit exit interview with the Teacher Corps project 
director, he stated! 

One of the reasons that the .community council program is slow in 
getting underway is that the community has no .favorable 
*elf -concept. There's a great deal ot apathy. The volunteer 
program we hope to get off the ground next year, .but it will be 
difficult. We t\ope that the new p coordin# tor "will be able .to draw 
the council together and provide good leadership. Members ot the ' 
community council have, however, been somewhat suspicious ot 
Teacher Corps. They, hive tended to think that this program was 
just another example of the 'poverty pimps 1 going to work* 

We asked him if he believed that the ' community council would last after 
Teacher Corps was gone. He said that it was highly questionable. He 
further stated, ?We tried to get help from the national group, in 
particular the'RCTR centers. We sent our community, council, and they 4 
received some bad information that really caused them to have more 
difficulty thaq they would have had had they not gone. . The misinformation 
hac* to do with the definition of budgetary parity, and it's Been a 
continuing source of conflict, and it turns oyt to have been false f , 
info mat ion." 

According to the third-year continuation proposal, the main thrust of 
the community council program was to 'be the development of an active 
volunteer program in the schools. The intern team would work closely with 
the community coordinator in organizing this school volunteer program for 
the community council. The interns would also assist in the training of the 
volunteers. The training tor parents and other community residents would be 
ba.sed on the results of the*needs assessipent that was conducted by the 
community council . The .focus of that needs assessment was tor the 
development of a parent volunteer program in each ot the project's 
collaborating schools. Technical assistance and training to*, the community 
council members was to be provided by the regional center for community 
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education. Among the activities planned at that time by the center were a 
retreat for council membership aimed at developing leadership skills and 
specific, consultation with individual member!. In addition, council 
members 9 attendance at and participation in university-based courses and 
regional and national Conferences would continue to be supported by the 
Teacher Corps project* * - 

When we returned f or pu* second field visit one school year later, all 
of our informants? almost without exception, had changed their perception 
J dramatically regarding the possible viability ot the community council 
aspect of the program* Moreover, there was an extremely high level of 
agreement that /the hiring of a new community coordinator with extensive 
community experience had been the key factor in beginning to turn the effort 
, around. This new community coordinator appears to have worked extensively 
with the team leacfer in getting the community council on track. In our 
interview with the Teacher Corps director during this second field visit, he 
recalled that "fcarly on there was quite a tlap and even open hostility with 
the community council that resulted from one particular community council . 
chairman. However, the new chairperson is great, and the council is moving 
• very tfell. The new community coordinator; has helped enormously. 11 

The community needs survey, which is now termed the community 
assessment, indicated that there was a need for a volunteer program in the 
schools, but this has not yet gotten off the ground. The community council 
chairman held a ditferent opinion ftoa the rest ot the community council and 
did not think it would work, but she agreed to go along With the 
establishment of a small volunteer program at the middle school. Overall, 
^ the Teacher Corps director felt that the council had had some vejry solid 
successes during the year. He thought that a lot ot cross-fertilization was- 
taking place. Another informant, who both worked on the univ sity 
administration and 'was the secretary of the community council said, "At the 
beginning, the relationship between Teacher Corps and the "university on one 
hand and the school district and the community on the other was quite bad, 

very strained. The teachers were very leery of the university, even more 

/ 
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than they were of Teacher'.Corpe. " But she felt that "that is now. changed 
completely, and the teachers in the community have now been won over; the 
council has gone a long way irriielping to improve the'Teacher Corps -image. 

The Teacher Corps team leader was felt that e v e image *>t the Teacher 
Corps director had improved greatly, both within the council and within the 
school district. The director attended all the council meetings e*~ept* when 
the council wanted to "do its own thing/ 1 sucn as # a self-evaluation 
meeting. This informant also said that there was no longer any conflict 
with the school board, that the tasks had been worked out so that they were 
not overlapping, arid that there was no reason for the school board to teel 
that the community council was encroaching on its territory. 

Another informant close to the community council said that, initially, 
the council, was "pretty qhaky," but this was due mostly to the problems with 
the first two community coordinators* however, she telt that "the new 
community coordinator is great. Now the community has turned around lbU 
degrees and talks about planning for continuation even after Teacher Corps 
is gone." This faew community coordinator worked mainly with the community 
council chairperson and the director ft the xeacher Corps project. He had 
organized many workshops for the school climate project in which he nad 
worktu with the whole Teacher Corps statt, and on many other projects he has 
worked with the Teacher Corps team leader. 

Asked for soma examples of the kinds, ot things that the community' 
council had 4 initiated on its own during the intervening year, this informant 
responded with the following example b . 

(1) Ihe council set up a social aervices bobkletf of 52 pages for the 
10 toyns surrounding its area* This booklet was intended to 
provide up-to-date information regawfing the kind and location ot 
social services' within the area.. 

(2) It initiated a small volunteer ptogram that involved a survey of 
parents and teacher volunteers* 

(3) In March it sponsored a life-saving course (£PK) for .parents and 
teachers* She said there was excellent response to this program, 

vrand many people expressed a desire for it to be continued. 
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(4) The council worked with the school climate program in the* middle 
and high schools. 

(5) it also worked with the discipline problems at the middle school. 

(6) The community council supported, although it did not sponsor, a 
, Puerto Rican night in the community. « 

\ 

(7) The community council responded to a request by the fire chief of 
the local community to provide some bpanish language instruction 
to the firemen as a means of avoiding dangerous contusiqri during 
emergencies in Spanish-speaking homes. 

The director of the community education certer felt that the community 
council was coming &long very well. "They were unhappy with the earlier 
community coordinator, but they very much like the new community 
coordinator*" In addition, he said, "The community council has.npw learned 
the university ropes, the jargon, and thus they are no longer intimidated by 
the school of education people. The Teacher Covps director's relationship 
with the council has improved greatly also,* and the teachers now teel more 
comfortable with Teacher Corps." 

This informant also felt that the community education center had played 
an important part in the improvement of the council's situation by serving 
as a council advocate that was not »een as simply a captive of the Teacher 
Corps project. 

9 

) 

In an informal interview With. the superintendent of schools during a 
social gatherings he expressed the feeling that the community council 
situation bad improved enormously since his last visit and that he now had 
some hopes for its survival even after Teacher Corps funding was 
terminated. Also, in an interview with the dean of the school of education, 
be said one of the big differences was the hiring of the community 
coordinator because, prior to this, the community council was beginning to 
fall apart. "It is much more viable now. I feel that the community council 
could even survive after Teacher Corps is gone." ihe Teadhet Corps 
project's views oo the future of the community rnpect of their program are 
expressed in the fourth-year continuation proposal. * t 
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There are a number of examples of institutional! sat ion or 

activities that are on their way toward institutionalization in 

the community. The first is the cbmmunity council* It- is the^ 

intention of the project and the members of the council to 

continue to operate as a viable group representing the community 

at the end of the funding cycle. The council is made up ot 4 

concerned individuals who receive no pay tor their interest and 

energies. Ifyeir motivations are genuine *and are 

community-oriented * , Further, their operating budget has always 

been a small part of the total Itacher Corps budget. Thus, high 

level funding would not be required. In addition, member* of the 

council are intending to seek out alternative funding sources. 

khe second example of -^institutionalization is the 

community-council-sponsored school volunteer program. The 

program is currently in the implementation stage at the middle , % 

school. At this point teacher and staff needs have been 

identified, a list of volunteers has been developed,, and the 

volunteer training sessions are being planned. Implementation ' 

will continue through the spring of 1981 ♦ by the fall of 19b2 it 

is expected that the program will be a normal support service of 

the school program. 

Another example of institutionalization, although somewhat 
different from the previous examples, is the community service 
booklet. This book, which lists all the social and government 
agencies in the region? was compiled and organized by the 
community council* The book was distributed to all social 
services in the regiori to be used as an information resource and 
.guide. Unlike the previously mentioned examples, this -is an 
.example of a product, not a process or practice. 

After two site vipits and numerous interviews, we woyld conclude that 
perhaps this hopeful statement of the Teacher Corps project is somewhat 
overly optimistic, feel that, certainly, , the community aspect ot the 
program has improved enormously during the intervening year but that much of 
that improvement is a consequence ot Teacher-Corps-supported resources— tor 
example, the highly thought-6t new community coordinator, the team leader's 
work with the community council, and the improved relationship with the 
Teacher Corps director himself. Also, many elements ot the community 
education program are only in their first or second year of existence, and 
it is far too soon to make any judgment about whether they have been 
sufficiently successful to. warrant institutionalization. Still, one * 
positi>j factor is the fact that the community council seems to have gained 
a qiuch stronger opinion of itself and its efficacy over th'e past year, and 
this could strengthen its resolve to survive as an action group after 
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Teacher Corps support dissolves* One other tactor that could make a 
difference would be the continued support by the community education center 
at the university, which may be able to continue to provide them necessary 
assistance even after the Teacher Corps project has terminated, 

Perhaps most important of all is the tact that, according to many of 

our informants! the Teacher Corps project has resulted. in a dramatic 

f * 
improvement in the attitude? of the teachers and the members, of the 

community toward the university on the one hand and of th$ faculty members 

of the lhh with respect to the problems of the day-to-day classroom teacher 

on the other. The Dean, during our second field visit, said that the IHfc's 

relationship with the school district continued to be good and may have 

improved over the last 8 months f and this he attributed primarily to Teacher 

Corps' work in the conmunity. The associate dean felt that one of the 

etfects of Teacher Corps within the community was that Teacher Corps had 

helped the teachers' self-concept in that there is much better interchange 

between, the staff of the IKE and the school district. He a) so felt that the 

Teacher Corps had served to demystify the IrtE partner wifhin the IHfc-LhA 

community collaboration team. One informant, a member ot the community 

council, said, "The interns, and the team leader's handling of them, has 

been one of the real bright spots of the leacher Corps pr&gram. I feel that 

the interns have helped more than anything in winning over the teachers in 

the Community to leacher Corps and greater university involvement in the 

school system." One informant who had just described how distrustful had 

been the original reception of Teacher Corps by the teachers in the school 

district, said, "This has now changed. We have developed a quite good 

rapport With the university, and they have begun to come to the school to 

meet* with us and determine what Our needs are. We re developing -a greater 

degree, ot trust than ever before." One of the principals stated, "The 

' teachers were very skeptical of the university, even more than of leacher 

,Corps, at the beginning. Their attitude was, th^s is just another ripott, 

this time coming from the university; but that has changed dramatically over 

the past year*" furthermore, many of our faculty informants . indicated that 

working in the achool district had really maae them tar more, aware than they 

had ever been of the. day-to-day problems confronted by the classroom 
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teacher. They felt that this had made them much better able to design 
programs that would meet the needs of both trainees and experienced 
teachers. 

\ 

It is our view that this exposure ot the classroom teacher and of the 
IHE faculty to one another's problems and viewpoints is possibly one ot the 
moat important lasting contributions Teacher Corps will have made, 
t^rtainly, our* two site visits have convinced us that the IHE faculty who 
h4$e participated in Teacher Corps projects are far more sensitive teacher 
trainers and are more oriented toward an outreach mode. Furthermore, th\e 
teacher^^nd the members of the community council are no longer intimidated 
by the IHfc partner and thus are tar more inclined to use the school ot 
education as an important resource and. to be more assertivi with* respect to 
expressing their needs tor assistance. 



Factors That facilitate Institutionalization at the IHE 

In this project, as well as in most erf the other relatively successful 
projects we have looked at, the quality of the^ leadership appea^# to be the 
single most influential factor. It seems tb be especially important that 
the dean is firmly behind the project and. that the leacher Corps prtfject 
director himself is considered by most of our informants to possess 
excellent leadership qualities. Also, although it may seem at first look to 
be contradictory, it is also important that while being a powerful leader 
the Teacher Corps director is abler to maintain a low, behind-the-scenes 
profile. Most of our informants in the school district felt that one ot the 
reasons why Teacher Crops had worked so well in the schools was that the 
director, indeed the entire Teacher Corps statt. were successful in playing 
down their own initiating role and, in tact, tended to delabel many ieacher 
Corps innovations. Although this approach may not provide the most 
obtrusive puMic relations tor Teacher Corps, it doea seem to be successful 
in gaining trust? and entry into the school system. In *he case ot this 
project, in addition to the leadership Qualities of both the dean and the 
Teachar Corps project director, mor" o| our. informants have felt that the 
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- superintendent of the collaborating school district had exercised a great 
deal of leadership on behAlt ot the community and that this was also one of 
the reasons why the project was moving very well within the school district. 

Our informants had some of the following comments to make. One of our 
faculty 'informants, who has workeu with Teacher Corps and who is one ot the 
more prestigious members of the faculty, said, "With respect to the 
leadership of the school ot education, it has been quite positive with 
respect to community impact and ouireach — that is, it has not just been 
oriented toward Tteacher Cores' to get money, to make a splash." This 
informant went on to say that the leadership "is a good style and consistent 
with the land grant goals and norms of the university. In fact, the 
leadership in the school has encouraged people on the faculty to go with 
Teacher Corps. The dean clearly teels that it is a good thing and supports 
it. I personally like the Dean's, low-key, low-profile approach and teel 
thyt his directions are dictated by feelings ot obligation that are 
consistent with the land grant philosophy ot the university." Another 
. ^Ijnior member of the faculty also commented about the leadership, he said: 

*\ ^JP« * personally would {iave taught off campus anyway because my focus 
* has been outreach types of activities, but the feeling and 
attitude is betcfer with Teacher Corps, that there is a comrade ry 
there that is different and better. I feel that thert is a 
feeling that Teacher Corps stands a better chance of pulling 
something off or 'postholing. ' 1 feel that the work that I do 
for Teacher Corps tends to create a beachhead within the 
community. This has not been true of my other opportunities to 
teach off campus. Teacher Corps has /provided a better chance tor 
reenforcement of tonal qualitative difference. 

> * 

When we asked him to what he attributed this difference in tone, he 
said, "I think it's a unique combination of people and leadership, much more 
so than just Teacher Corps norms or philosophies. 11 Still another faculty 
member had this to say: "it is my opinion that one of the keys to Teacher 
Corps 1 success has been good leadership and that the fceam leader is 
especially charismatic in bringing people out. Also, I feel that the 
director 'has been a good leader* He is open and seems to know what he 's 
doing. I get the feeling that cherte is very good rapport within the Teacher 
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Cdrps staff aud between the leacher Corps statf and the LLA " - Similar 
positive comments were also made by a number of faculty members and by 
people in the LfcA with respect to the qualities ot the new community 
coordinator and staff development facilitator. All in all, in the eyes of 
our informants, the leacher Corps staff as a whole look very strong. There 
was some controv3rsy among our informants regarding the director's strategy 
participation for ot the school of education faculty in leacher Corps 
activities, but we will discuss this under a later topic. 

Another important and related factor is the support ot the for mal power 
structure within the school of education. In this case, the school's 
administration, particularly the dean and the associate dean, have not only 
been strongly supportive of leacher Corps but were largely responsible tor 
initiating the Teacher Corps proposal in the first plrce. by the dean's own 
admission, he saw Teacher Corps from the beginning as a vehicle tor 
achieving his own goals for the reorganization and redirection of the school 
of education into more of an outreach mode. In this project, as with all 
other successful projectf we have looked at, any hop^ ot getting *ome of the 
activities institutionalized into either the I HE or the LLA depends heavily 
on the support of the dean of the school ot education and of the 
superintendent of the collaborating school district. 

One of our faculty informants said, "The present dean has been a major 

iactor in promoting change within the school. Moreover, both the dean and 

the associate doan are the main moving forces in pushing Teacher Corps ideas 

in che school and encouraging faculty to participate in the Teacher Corps 

program, and they both have very strong credibility with the faculty." In 

our interview with the associate dean, he said, "1 feel that, overall, the 

* ... 
administration needs to take a coherent and recognized position and iot 

simply wait to see what other people propose. In that respect, 1 see the 

dean as a planner and a highly skilled - ministrator. He tends to be out 

front in propo*ing*the need for change, but his style is very quiet; and in 

that quiet way he is very faculty-supportive." The associate dean further 

characterized the dean as being "extremely democratic; he believes that you 

need *> give people an opportunity to grow, he may seem to be deliberate, 
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but he is a mover." Another informant said that the dean of the school of 
education was steady and easy-going, yet "he has a vision, ana he is pushing 
hJtd to achieve that vision, but he has the problem ot being required, to 
^anage. on the down side in an era of declining enrollment." Ihis informant 
f also saw the dean as being highly supportive ot his faculty, believing that 
they have the capacity for growth and change. One of our respondents, who 
was close both to Teacher Corps at the A.**, level and with the community 
council ,*said that, on funding matters, the dean tends to favor the 
community and school district over the" lht. She felt this was an uuusual 
response since deans usually look at Teacher Corps primarily as a means of 
bringing more money into the I HE. This taay have important consequences for 
the institutionalization of leacher Corps changes in the school and 
community that could conceivably serve to hinder institutionalization at the 
IHL. Nevertheless, the overall feeling was that this approach by the dean 
went far in building the kind of trust^ in the community ana school district 
that Teacher Corps needed to operate effectively. 

There appears to be relatively high congruence of values in a number of 
important areas at the State University. *irst, there appears to be a high 
consensus kmong the faculty at the schodl ot education that thp university, 
a* a land grant university, has obligations to provide service tor state ^ 
agencies and state school districts. Both the fofmal and the informal 
leadership of the school of education appear to be in agreement not only 
that the school should provide this service function but that it is time for 
the school to move into even more outreach activities. We could detect no 
internal dissent over this question. Moreover, it should be clear that this 
internal value consensus creates a potentially fertile atmosphere for 
Teacher Corps fcinds ot goals and directions. Relative to this, the director 
of the community education center said, "With respect to this faculty, the N 
Teacher Corps has come along at precisely the right time. It is the right 
project at the right time and ip the right setting responding, to the right 
needs. The State University is in an important outreach mode at present." 
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Second, as we have seen, Teacher Corps goals and directions are 
consistent with what the dean wants to do anyway (and in fact has already 
set in motion)* This has tended to create within the school an atmosphere 
that is generally receptive to change, and when the people who control 
resources are supportive, there is a much greater chance that Teacher Corps 
will have at least some of its activities included in the regular program 
after Teacher Corps funding is gone. * 

Third, external or contextual, pressures that surround the university 

and the jchool of education have* tended, in *the view of } ovr informants, to 

K • \ 

promote Aceptivity of Teacher Corps kinds of interventions. One* of our 

informants in the school of education'* administration said that, unlike In 

many schools of education, there is not the same degree of pressure on the 

university from outside because* of decreased enrollments since both 

undergraduate and 'graduate enrollments have held' fairly stable.' (In fact, 

undergraduate enrollment has dropped while graduate enrollment has increased 

somewhat.) ^Nevertheless \ the overall feeling among the faculty is that the 

handwriting seems to be on 'the wall that the validity of many of the ol# 

programs is* vanishing, and the school is at * point wb^t4 it has to decide 

what to do about responding to the current need* being expressed by both the 

x state and the school district. Another example is the fact thrft the school 
is beginning tp get ready for the NCATE review next year and, as a 
consequence, seems to K e raych more open to the possibilities of building 
some of the Teacher Corps notions on multicultural education into the 

" regular school of education program. > 

V 

Another important factor, if Teacher Corps is to have any lasting 
effect on th~ IRk, is that the Teacher Corps project director s hould be 
selected from the senior v tenured members of the r ^ular faculty . In the 
case of £he State University, it is fortunate that the dean shared this view 
and named one of the stronger members of his faculty as the director. In 
nearly all the projects that we have looked at that have not followed this 
strategy, the programs have left ligfle err no lasting imprint on the IhL. 
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In those c**£B t Teacher^ Corps never seemed to Actually become accepted as 
part ot the school of .education 1 s activities but was seen as just another 
"add-on," just one more way of getting money from the federal government* 

Even thmigWs by the dean's own aduission, he nas not been ablQ. to 
reorient the reward structure of the school of education to the extent that 
he would like and intends to do, nevertheless, the reward structure appears 
more receptive t£an that in most v schools of education at which we have 
looked to the kinds of activities that Teacher. Corps supports* Moreover, 
our faculty informants appear to be convinced that the dean is quite sincere 
witfe , respect to his desire \.o move even more strongly in that direction* 
Both the dean a/id the head of the new curriculum and instruction department 
have, on several occasions, affirmed their support tor a reward structure 

A 

that more heavily weights service and teaching and in which nont raditional 
types of qualitative and field research are rewarded* Evidence of the 
dean's sincerity is the fact that both the Teacher Corps director and 
evaluator have been promoted during the time that they have been involved . 
with the Teacher Corps project. Moreover, both are convinced that their 
activities and service with the project contributed strongly to their 
promotions* 

Another factor suggesting the possibility that at least some Teacher 
Corps activities may be able to be maintained at the termination of the 
cycle J.a the dean's ngw matrix reorganization, which provides- the structural 
opportunity for a r v ramiding of resources * One of Teacher Cotfps' best hopes 
for institutionalization is that the Teacher Consultant Program will become 
a regular part of the service matrK activities. This combining of 
individual innovations into a more complex system that provides greater 
integration and support for the individual changes appears to be one ot the 
most powerful methods for gaining u foothold in an environment generally 
considered to be inhospitable to innovations from outside. Many of our 
informants expressed the feeling that the incorporation of the, Teacher 
Consultant program of Teacher Corps within the dean's new service matrix 
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increased the chances of both for succeeding and strengthened the power ot 
the model for generalisation to other outreach activities of the schools in 
various communities throughout the state. 

One factor that appears to have been of central importance in many ot 
the successful projects we have observed is the idiosyncratic and 
unpredictable* happenstance of one particularly creative and/o r charismatic 
person being in the right leadership position at the right time. Over and 
over again we have observe that this idiosyncratic, as opposed to 
systematic factor is a determinant in the success of a program. In this 
project, however, we find a much more even balance c .eadership qualities. 
We have a dean who is not charismatic but who is organisationally creative. 
We have a leacher Corps project director who is strong but who, tor the good 
of the project, maintains a low profile; and we have a team leader, a 
community coordinator, and a s.trtf development facilitator, all of whom are 
quite creative and highly thought of by our informants. In thiHi sense, the 
State University's leacher Corps project appears to have the best oalanced 
leadership, the leadership least depend on idiosyncratic factors, of any ot 
the Teacher Corps projects that we Wave observed. 

Finally, "although our informants on the Teacher, Corps staff did not 
have many comments to make about their relationship with Teacher Corps 
Washington , those that they did make tended to be quite positive. The 
general feeling was that the relationship with Washington had been very 
congenial, that Teacher Corps had tended to hold a loose rein and had given 
them the freedom to adapt their offerings and programs to the needs of the 
collaborating school district and community. The dean himself expressed the 
feeling that Teacher Corps was the most flexible of all the school's federal 
grants and that this had allowed them the freedom necessary to meet the 
expressed needs of the community. Similarly, the superintendent of the 
collaborating school system said that lAcher Corps was by far the easiest 
of their federal grants tc live with, that the rules .and regulations tended 
to facilitate rather than obstruct the operation of the program within the 
school district. 
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Factors that Impede Institutionalization at the IHE 

Mow let us turn to look at some of the factors which we believe may 
tend to inhibit the likelihood of institutionalization of Teacher-Corps 
initiated innovations at the I HE level. One such factor that was commented, 
on by many of our non-Teacher-Corps faculty informants was the question of 
I HE faculty involvement * Many people expressed the feeling that while the 
formal power structure of the school of education was firmly in support ot 
Teacher Corps, seeing it as a vehicle for achieving its own goals, the 
informal power structure had not in any effective way been co-opted or 
recruited by Teacher Corps, and thus they felt qo ownership or commitment to 
Teacher Corps goals* A large number of faculty informants feel that this 
was due to the fact that the Teacher Corps had sought the involvement mainly 
of those IHE faculty members who were already active and enthusiastic about ' 
outreach kjjide of activities, or, alternatively, Teacher Corps turned 
outside to hire nonuniversity people in the key staff positions within the 
program* This, they believed, may serve to facilitate change in the LEA but 
creates serious doubts as to hqw much can be retained in the school oV 
education once Teacher Corps v is gone* Ope faculty member that we 
interviewed said, "One of the problems has been that Teacher Corps has not 
asked for much involvement by the IHE faculty, and therefore there is a low 
sense of ownership by the^ faculty* They never perceived it as something 
they had a stake in, and they were nfever really informed as to what Teacher 
Corps was supposed to do." He felt, therefore, that Teacher Corps "has 
reached very few individual faculty members with the exception of the 
director himself, and he has recruited most of his assistants in the program 
mainly from outside the IHE* Host IHE faculty members don't see /the* Teacher 
Corps as a thing that should be institutionalised*" Another member of the 
faculty, and by all account* one of the informal power leaders in the 
school, said, "The IHE faculty probably could have'been more supportive if . 
more things h*d e been done by the leadership tp try to co-opt them." He teft 
that the leacher Corps should have involved more IHE^^pple right from the * 
beginning on different kinds of get-togethers with the school district and 
the community and their community opposite numbers'* He felt that there were 
reat opportunities at the start and that the Teacher Corps staff did not 
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com close to taking tull Advantage of them. All in ell, he telt that 
"Teacher Corpe should have done more promotional things relative to the , 
school district and should have made a much stronger attempt to co-opt and 
recruit the university school of education faculty," Another faculty member 
said/ "One of the reasons why Teacher Corps may have little impact on the 
IRE is because, in fact, other than the director hims*lf^ most of the people 
centrally involved have been hired from outside and are not part of the 
regular IMS staff." Even one of the strong supporters of Teacher Corps said 
1 that one of the- weaknesses thus tar has been that Teacher Corps has not yet ? 

been rtle to use or to seek out all the participation that is potentially \ 
there. He felt that there wete many people who wanted to be involved and 
had even asked to be involved that had not been" utilised. One ot the 
' important members of the informal power structure who is very far troa^ being 

resistant to Teacher Corps, and in fact has been involved in some* 
I activities, said that, while he believed Teacher Corps was a good idea 
because it brought new money into the school, "It has not said anything 
compelling to «e or to most others here at th* university. Moreover, the 
director doesn'* appear to have gone out of hj.s way to try to persuade us or 
to include us," 

The above statements do not reflect a unanimous opinion, however, 
because another faculty member not central ly involved in Teacher Corps said 
that the faculty had indeed had an opportunity to be involved, in the 
planning, that the director and the evaluator had been quite open to him end 
the rest of the faculty, and that they felt free to come for advice when 
they needed it. He felt that there had been a lot of spin-off effect for 
himself, a lot of voluntary, unpaid involvement. Another informant said 
that she had observed "little it any faculty resistance to Teacher Corps 
among the faculty at the IHE," and said that some half of the faculty— that 
is 40 to 45 people—had been involved in some way in Teacher Corps, that is, 
through courses, yorkshops, guest speakers, math clinicians, or 
consultants. However, when we asked her to name the people who had been 
* « -involved with Teacher Corps, she was able to name only aix or seven. 
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This complaint about lack ot faculty involvement is related to another 
point that has to do with promotion and communication. j One informant said, 
"Overall, with respect to Teacher Corps influence on the IhE, I teel that 
not enough was done to explain the project to the faculty of the school ot 
education in the beginning, but this is now changing." Another faculty 
member expressed the feeling that "l.nnow jery little about Teacher Corps, 
and that in itself is revealing. A few people seem to have been heavily, 
involved, but mostly what I know about teache* Corps is through rumor and 
scuttlebutt. It is my impression .that th^ 'short-tejro involvement ot. a 
number; of people has resulted 'in very little lasting impact. It may leave 
some imprint on the, school* system, but I don't think it will leave much 
behind here at the Ihfc." The head of the new curriculum and instruction ^ 
department said, "I feel that, overall, there's been a lack of ■ * 

ccmmunicatitm. Consequently, I don't know quite What leacher Corps is 
doing. I rarely hear *bout it, but then 1 admit that this could be because 
Teacher Corps is not a squeaky wtybel. It hasn't created problems that bring 
themselve* to s jny attention." Still another faculty member, who is quit^ 
supportive .of Teacher Corps overall, felt that the school district and the 
university were much closer as a result of Teacher Corps but that the impact 
could have been even greater, particularly at the Ihfc level, ^he felt, tor 
instance, that the Teacher Corps should have sponsored more high-visibility 
events' like dinners for the Teacher Cdrps staff, IHE faculty, community 
council members, ,agd teachers in the school district. 

In reviewing our several sets of notes, there appears to be . 

throughout some mild but continuous ^conthfht ion between the leacher Corps 
director*and others on the faculty, including the associate dean, as to 
whether Teacher Corps .should have gone outside the university tor so much ot 
its professional assistance and whethir Teacher, Corps should have w 
concentrated so much on those mimbers ot the faculty who were already 
° involved in outreach activity, rather than attempting t9 win over faculty 
members who, had bech reluctant to be involved in the schools. One of, the 
faculty members made, a perceptive comment *e to the Teacher Corps director's 
motivation in following the recruitcient strategy that he did when he said, 
"I feet that/ early on the director realised, that there limply was rtot going 
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to be any synergy end therefore moved to recruiting individual professors 
who were already tield-based to .go out to do their own thing. In short* it 
was m realistic realisation that a magic coming together vas just' not, going 
tp happen, that universities are too fragmented, individualistic and 
competitive." v 

-With respect to this question, we have observed in several oi^the 
projects we have studied a tension between the Ihb staff development needs 
and Teacher Corps' outreach, inservice education needs, trom the standpoint 
of deans i% is desirable for Teacher Corps to jrecruit and help to improve 
the skills of members of. the faculty^vho have nqt before been involved in 
outreach' types of activities. Howtever, from the standpoint ot the Teacher 
Corps director, who wants to provide the best possible inservice education 
ti> the school district, he tends to turn to those members of the faculty who 
ate already strong in this respect and use- them as a means of developing 
trust and confidence within the collaborating school district. It seems to 
us that this, is precisely the dilemma that the Teacher Corps here was faced 
with; and, to an important extent, the project director resolved it in favor 
of ttie school district, but *by so doing he may hav$ sacrificed some 
opportunity for staff development and c6-optation within the IhJs, faculty* 

There is another prevalent view that stye that the lack of involvement 

of IH£ faculty in Teacher Corps activities is in no way the fault of the 

Teacher Corps staff but rather reflects the realities of the school of 

education. . One point was made repeatjdly jn this respect; to quote one ot 

our faculty informants: 

There is po active or. articulated resistance to Teacher Corps. 
There is just the tact that most faculty are highly 1 
individualistic entrepreneurs who are doing their own thing ajid 
have no particular reason for feeling any obligation to or 
ownership of the Teacher Corps project. To them it's just 
another project, and they've seen these projects come\and go. 
They intrude upon their lives .minimally for a short period of 
^time and then disappear, leavfng virtually no ripple in their 
wake. 

The dean himself said that one of the problems with getting faculty 
involved in outreach types of activities is that faculty members tend to be 
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very individualistic And entrepreneurial. They are good, and they don't 
need eacK other in a collegial sense. The Teacher Corps director himselt 
said that he did not think there was any "very active resistance to leacher 
Corps, just a widespread sense ot apathy and a feeling Among some involved 
faculty that leacher Corps was a bit ot a nuisance." This was particularly 

true, he felt, ot the so-called "old- guard. " une of the members ot the 

«? 

school's administration said, "Change in the IH& is a very difficult thing 
to bring about. Peopft are entrenched. We have a faculty that is largely 
tenured and a very large number of associate and full professors; and even 
though these people should be more Willing to take risks since they have 
less at stake than the young, untenured faculty, this has not proven to be 
the case." 

Thus, whether a lack of faculty involvement in leacher Corps activities 
has been due mainly to an intentional program development strategy of 
Teacher Corps or to the independent competitive and territorial nature ot 
th* faculty itself, it is clear that it may have important consequences for 
the likelihood of institutionalising Teacher Corps values and activities 
within the school ct education. 

Another factor that h-s important consequences for institutionali- 
zation is the relative newneas of this project . In all of the other cases 
of successful projects at which we have looked, the fact that they had had 
prior Teacher Corps experience was an important variable in their success. 
Ttey simply have had more time to learn frpm t^sir mistakes and to laarn how 
to get change into the bloodstream of the 1H£. One lesson that we, have ^ 
learned in this study is that institutionalization takes time, and even then 
it doesn't happen much. There is no doubt that projects with past Teacher 
Corps experience or similar intervention project experience tend to have an 
advantage in institutionalization. Possibly as a consequence ot this lack 
of experience, the State University Teacher Corps project does not appear 
yet to have developed a central unifying theme, lhey tend to wait to see 
what emerges from the -many things Jhey are trying and then go with ^:he 
winners and cut off the losers. So far as we can see, almost all other 
prqgrams went through a very similar phase at this beginning stage. We can 
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already tee that, at the program has developed over the past 2 years, they 
are beginning to focus more, so that, hopefully^ a powerful, unifying theme 
.will emerge. The Teacher Corps director himself -said, "We were tar too 
broad in our focus at first. Wrwere trying to do too many divergent things 
too soon. Mow we're becoming more focused and .convergent. We are focused 
mo^e sharply now and no longer spread so thin. We now have&more definite 
ideas as to where we're going. It has helped that I am becoming a more 
experienced administrator, and I'm learning to say no to the school district 
if what they ask for doesn't fit the focus ot priorities." 

Another significant factor with respect to the institutionalii.ation of 

> 

faculty involvement in Teacher Corns kinds of outreach activities is the 
fact that, despit.l the dean's at* cs to turn the jreward structure around, 
most faculty members, particularly the young members, adk not yet 

4 ' " " 

convinced. They perceive that the 7 rewards of tenure and pronation are still 
principally awarded on the basis ot scholarship and not on the basis ot 
service. Host of them tend to feel* that the dean is indeed sincere in his 
avowed intention of modifying this reward system; but they, perhaps 
realistically, see that the university as a whole/ particularly the academic 
vice president's office, still bases decisions on the. more traditional, more 
conservative criteria of research and publication. 4»verall, this may have 
the effect of inhibiting the involvement of ttie yeunger faculty members in 
out reach^acfciyi ties unless they clearly see realistic opportunities for 
field research. 

o * * - 

this leads to the following ffc>int : despite how dynamic and change 
oriented the administration of the school ot education appear* to be, most 
of our ihforuanta, particularly those involved in leacher Corps, felt that 
the overall university administration* was indeed an obstacle to change and 
to doing the kinds of things that Teachejr Corps wanted to institutionalize. 
One informant said, "I can't imagine why anyone would spend such a large 
amount of money for so little change, but the problem is not leacher Corps. 
The problem is the overall sluggishness of the university rather than 
anything to do with Teacher Corps itself*" Another informant felt that one 
ot th. t.riout problont of trying to bring about change in th. IHfc was "that 
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the Curriculum and Courses Committee is very conservative and provides very 
little encouragement for Teacher Corps kinds of goals, ihere is very little 
flexibility on new courses or new urogram directions." The leacher Corps 
director' said, "1 had a hard time getting thinfca started because the 
personnel department at the university is so difficult to deal with, and we 
were unable to recruit new personnel in a reasonably efficient manner. It 
seemed tp take forever just to hire a facilitator." Une of the faculty 
members who had been working with Teacher Corps 'said that, The State 
University i» a very big, complicated place. It has a large bureaucracy 
which is difficult to deal with. , Most of the people at the university don't 
even, know what Teacher Corps is and wouldn't be sympathetic with their goals 
if they did." The same informant later* said, "The administrators here in 
the university seem to be so bufy keeping their heads *above water and' 
keeping budgets from being cut that they have no chance to sit down with the 
faculty and lead discussions on aome of the major educational issues." 
Thus, whether or not it is indeed a fact that university administration is 
an obstacle to change, it is certainly perceived as such by the faculty^ 
particularly by those faculty members that have been working with leacher 
Corps in some capacity. 

. * 
Moreover, there is a related feeling among the faculty that the 
university does not have a reputation for change . ^(Indeed, neither does the 
collaborating school district or community.) There is no aura of change, as 
is the case of the university branches in the bigger cities. The genera^ 
feeling wa£ that, although the school* 6f education might be in a cfhange 
mode, the university as a whole certainly was not. Une informant said, "it 
may be, in fact, quite unrealistic to, expect any single grant, no matter 
how well conceived, to leave much lasting change on the structure of the 
university* This university is a cold* environment and not all that ttrtile 
for Teacher Corps ideas." 

There is an additional factor that may well influence willingness ot 
the faculty members to be involved in Teacher Corps 4cinds of activities in 
the future, and that is a fairly common perceptio n among the 
non-Teacher-CorP8-involved faculty that "a lot of the people who are 
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involved in Teacher Corpt at all level/ 7 * re in essence the second team * 4 
They ire not really the first-class academic people. " The same intormaht 
said that. he had "been involved in the evaluation ot Teacher Corps training 
in the region and was not at all impressed. Also, most ot the participants 
felt that^ it was a waste of time. 19 This perception is matched by a feeling 
widespread among 'the Teacher Corps 1 participating faculty that they are 
considered second-class citizens by the rest ot the faculty, th^t "the real 
rewards and prestige go to those members ot the faculty who^are doing 
quantitative research" lite one offsetting tdctor, in the esse of this 
project* *is the tact that the project director is a well-publifhed and 
respected member of the academic community. 

n • <* . 

One of the most powerful inhibitors of institutionalization at the 1Mb 
is simply the fact of cost . The head of the new C&l department . felt that 
the main reason there would-be little or no lasting change within the school 
of education would be. the lack of continuing funding, that -the State 
University was a small institution with only small resources and would not 
be able to pick up these outreach activities on its regular budget. Another 
respondent said, "if Teacher Corps left tomorrow, we would be badly hurt at 
the university because there has Hot yet been sufficient time to get things 
in place., budget cuts will hurt badly, leacher Corps will not be able to 
realise its full potential or impact. The -residue will/ be those things 
which we have accomplished within the last 6 to 12 months. Mos( change will 
be in the community and school district. 11 Even the superintendent said that 
the funding ctrfs^would undoubtedly hurt the likelihood ot institutional^ 
zation because the school district cannot support the training cost. M Once 
training is done, then the school district and the Ih£ can probably sustain 
the change. Also, the facilitation of the process is important, and this 
will be cut if there are any substantial cuts in the funding base. 11 The 
Teacher Corps director said that many of the things that they had high hopes 
for, particularly in the Ih£, will probably not get institutionalized 
because of the proposed cuts in Teacher Corps funding. The director said 
that, although things had gone very well in the past year, the fact that ? 
they have to anticipate a 25* cut in next year's funding will present real 
problems. This means that he will undoubtedly have to cut some staff, and 
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this in turn, will require program reductions. Already, he said, the tension 
as to who might be kept and who might be cut was producing some unsettling 
conflicts and tensions between an otherwise smoothly operating statf. > 

Overall, our impression was that in 1981 the director and his entire, 
staff were^ feeling confident and very\>ptimistic compared with their more 
harried aspect during our July visit in 1980. There was However, the 
feeling that the anticipated funding cuts will hurt them in those very areas 
of institutionalization, dqnonstration, and- dissemination that they feel are 
just get ing rolling and that need more t>me to complete the training, get 
the p ople in place,* and facilitate the change process. Substantial funding 
cuts will make it necessary for the director to cut staff, and it is just 
this present mix of excellent staM^That has lent new confidence to the 
Teacher Corps project^ The director is truly agonizing over thfe decision 
that will be forced on him by budget cuts as to who will be eliminated and 
how this will affect the likelihood of institutionalization, it is our 
perception also that this confidence and optimism is directed primarily at 
the school district and community, where Teacher Corps feels it has its 
greatest chance of making a lasting impression. In contrast, everyone that 
Vje talked to on the Teacher Corps staff and on the school of education's 
faculty in general ssemed skeptical of Teacher Corps* ability to bring about 
any lasting change in the IHE. Mosrt people agree that Teacher Corps has - 
done a strikingly good job in the collaborating school district and that 
even an initially bad situation with the community council has improved v 
enormously, but almost universally people are pessimistic about the \ ' 
likelihood that Teacher Corps will be able to effect any lasting shift in 
the 'norms and activities of the school of education, but to keep this in v 
perspective, it is necessary to keep in mind an observation by the dean that 
although Teacher Corps may have little direct impact on the IHfc, thiT' should 
be understood in the context that "no grant that anybody has has had much - 
iupact on the IHE except on the individuals directly involved. 11 Related to 
this, the associate dean said that, although he was not sure that Teacher 
Corps would be directly central in any of the changes that hopefully would 
occur within the school of education*, Teacher Corps is helping to promote 
and support things that were part of existing thrusts and has provided a 
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boost to several more* but he, too, £elt that Teacher Corps' major thrust 
would be in the school district and .the community and that this ettect was 
likely to last even after the leather Corps dollars were gone. He felt that 
if Teacher Corps accomplished nothing else, its success in breaking down 
distrust of the IHfc partner In the school district and community would 
itself be a x4markable achievement* 
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VII BINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 




/ 

The results of our derailed investigation of institutionalization in four 
sites have just been presented. What did we findV 

- - .-_ ' • . > ^ , - 

The major finding from this study is that substantial and lasting change 
has already taken place in the sites that have been examined and that the 
prospects for more Changes" are favorable, particularly in the schools ot 
education in the institutions of higher education, the major focus ot this 
study. Furthermore, the Ranges that were made are of the kind and direction 
intended by the underlying purpose of the legislation that created Teacher <j 
Corps, as outlined in the current federal Rules and Regulations. The 
expenditure of federal dollars has resulted in benefits that are not likely to 
vanish when the funding ceases. 

r 

Still, not everything is poeitive. Some changes occurred in tits and 
starts. Gains were followed by losses. Unanticipated events caused and 
prevented change* or altered directions. Some places encountered more 
difficulty than others. i 

c 

The overall positive nature of our findings is contrary to the 
predominant voi^e that continues to be heard about the ineffectiveness ot 
federal program interventions, proclaiming either that programs vanish when 
federal grants stop, that funds are not spSht on what was intended, or that, 
even when funds are spent as intended, the results are negligible. ^ 

What explains our contrary findings? Teacher Corps has been in existence 
for 15 years, during which it has'had time to learn how to become more 
effective. It has had some unmistakable failures as well as successes along 
the way, from both of which it le/t^rned. It has been evaluated more than most 
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federal programs and has use<Lthe, results to improve itself. It has changed 
its program as the times toave changed. It has not remained frozen in an 
attempt to install the same mckiel for 15 years* It seems faii to judge it as 
one of the more effective fedevai initiatives. After examining the results ot 
previous studies of federal intervention, we became aware early of the strong 
insistence on the part of those in the field who were trying to carry out 
federal projects that lasting change did result but that those who were 
attempting to trace it perhaps had not used appropriate methods. We agree, 

- and have made a modest attempt to supply some corrective methodology, 

examining a few cases ip depth ovc time. We found that the fleeting target 
of our study, change on its, way toward institutionalization, was, somewhat 
different as we studied* it in the field from what we envisioned in our 
preliminary study design. We adapted our research strategy accordingly* We 
learned much about where and how to look for lasting change from some of the 
perceptive leaders in che projects who had been responsible for trying to 
cause change to happen over a long period of time. For the most part, these 
were not starry-eyed do-gooders but hard-headed administrators and- program 
• developers, both in the schools ar^-in the universities, persons respected in 
their own communities tor the prnbify of their views.. 

""We make no cla^m for a representative sample. We did look at different 
kinds of institut icits in quit* different environments in widely scattered 
parts of the country and ai types of institutions that prepared the largest 
number of teachers in this couitry. Since we were studying what was reputedly 
a rare phenomenon, we attempted to look where it might be founds namely, where 
there were strong leaders with i* Agnized commifment to make change take 
place. The result was positive. We and they spent considerable time 
exploring the underlying explanations tor what caused lasting change to happen 
so that the knowledge could be more widely shared with others who are working 
with similar purposes in mind. While recognizing the rightful claim that each 
place is unique, we are impressed to have found much commonality across all 
four sites despite the fact that they are widely separated geographically and 
differ in size and in the nature of the collaborating community. We have 
found considerable commonality'in the kinds of changes attempted in the sites, 
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in the categories of change that have been more or less successful , and, 
particularly, in what factors appear to account for success or failure. 

i * * 

What, then, were the major forces that appeared to be operating in these 

sites to produce the results we discovered? before reporting on this % 

fundamental matter, let us first look at the nature of the changes that were 

c * 

attempted. 



We are able to classify nearly all the changes attempted by all the 
sample sites into 14 content categories. The list, derived deductively from 
examining . each site, show^ notable similarities across the four sites. The 
most likely explanation is the power of the legislative mandate of Teacher 
Corps, which, in turn, was in tune with the larger educational and societal 
demands of the times. The sites did indeed try to follow %he direction* 
intended by the legislation, though not always in exactly the same way. Ther 
were quite substantial differences in emphasis and detail of implementation. 
But the general directions in all sites were remarkably similar along the 
.following lines: ° * 

(1) Changes related to the development ot a preservice education 
program.' 

(2) Ranges related to the development or expansion ot programs for 
inservice education ip the LEA. < m t 

(3) An increased emphaais on field-based training. - v 

(4) The development ot competency-based training programs. 

(5) Bringing inservice education and preservice education more closely 
J together. 

(6) Changes in the attitudes and behaviors of the individual 
participants and IHE faculty members. 

(7) Changes related to the development of new parts ot courses and 
entire new courses within the IHE, as well as changes. in course 
content and emphasis. 

(8) Modifying departmental organizations and operations. 
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(9) Changes related to greater emphasis on equity in teacher preparation 
programs and in the inservice education program in both the LEA and 
the I HE. This category includes multicultural and bilitigual 
education, mains t reaming, and sex equity. 

(10) Changes related to an increased emphasis on special education within 
- both the LEA and the IRE. This category includes emphasis on gifted 

and talented programs as well as oiu Other types exceptionality. 

6.1) Changes related to the development of more effective approaches for 
the faculty of the schools~of education to work with the LEA, 

(12) Changes related to encouraging greater community participation in 
education. 

\ 

These categories are not all-inclusive of every change attempted in all 
four sites, bu^ the .striking fact is that these categories do account for 80X 
to 902 of all changes initiated by the four projects. Further, if the reader 
will refer back to the four case studies, it is -apparent that the forms that 

these changes have taken are remarkably similar across sites. 

r $ * 

1. Within category 1 are included those changes in program or practice 

that were aimed at improving "preservice education programs at both 

f 

undergraduate and graduate levels* Usually, these changes increase the antbunt 
and intensity of fields-based experience on the part of the teacher trainees or 
interns. At the graduate level, this also has included proposals by the 
Teacher Corps projects to include the field project option as e valid 
alternative to either the comprehensive examination or a thesis for master's 
level work.. It has also been common across sitgs to increase the number of 
coapetency-baaed courses taught wit Kin the preservice education program. 
Changes of this type were made several years ago and were considered to have 
been most important. Yet currently, preserviee education was not at the 
forefront of new thinking. They expressed some considerable pessimism about 
further changes* The problems that they *eem to be experiencing are twofold. , 
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First, with declining enrollment there is far less dynamic activity, so, that 
organizational motivation to tamper further. in any substantial way with the 
preservice education program is not high. With the declining demand for 
teachers, interest — and thus emphasis — is moving 'away from preservice toward 
other areas of concern, notably inservice education. A second but related 
problem may be that, as a result of this declining emphasis oft preservice 
education, those faculty members who are responsible for these programs may be 
tending to assume a siege 'mentality, defending tneir programs against any 
intervention from outside that would be seen as threatening to their sphere of 
primary influence. a 

2. Some of the most ambitious and exciting programmatic inipvations 
being attempted across all four sites are in the area of the development and 
expansion of inservice education programs within the collaborating school 
distric^pT All sites have taken a two-pronged thrust: first, changes that 
are aimed at markedly increasing the ^participation of relevant I HE faculty in 
the public schools and, second^ changes that have as their goal a marked 
increase by the LEA teachers in the design and planning of inservice education 
to be more responsive to their needs and interests* Surprisingly, despite the 
greater complexity and cost of these ambitious systems of change, the Teacher 
Corps staffs have the greatest optimism for the retention of these changes 
after the Teacher Corps dollars are terminated. Our observations tend to 
confirm this View. This optimism is particularly" interesting given the fact 
that the continuation of these in-service education program^ may be difficult 
to fund after Tfeacher Corps is gone, since they require that sufficient 
student credits be* raised within the school district to pay for the released 
time of the necessary IBS faculty. Yet it is within the category of inservice 
education innovations that the program directors and staffs have generated 
some of their most creative ideas by combining these programs with other IHfc 
and LEA initiatives in order to maintain them on regular budgets. Their 
optimism may be well founded, since, for the aame demographic reasons that 
cause preservice education to be less dynamic now, inservice education is the 
new front iine in the mainstream of American education. These inservice 
programs reflect the external realities of American society and thus the 
direction in which schools of education will inevitably be impelled* As a 
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consequence of both such external factors and the creative program development 

• * i 

efforts that the Teacher Corps staffs have invested, in them, there would 

appear to be a strong likelihood of |heir* being continued withirt the regular 

programs of both the I HE an<J the LEA. ; 



3. An increased emphasis on tield-btfsed training took place to a 

4 "4 

substantial degree in all four sites. Teacher Corps is much moib field based 

in both its preserviic *nd inservice education programs than haw been regular 

university teacher education programs* In the sites, regular pteservice 

education programs have ad^ed^fie Id components to their regular w course's, and 

in addition have frequently taugh t^ourses in the schools instead of on the- 

» 

campus. The student teaching experience has been influenced by "the internship 
model by extending the amount and duration of practice as well as extending it 
to different grade levels -and more diverse student populations. The 
university approach to its regular inservice education program has, in a 
similar fashion, been extended to the field rather than being done 
predominantly on campus. 



4. All four sites had developed and were operating their regular ' 
preservice teacher education programs along competency-based l.iries. This » 
emphasis on competency has been a feature of teacher education that Teacher M 
Corps advocated for a decade when its main attention was on prea&rvice 
education.. In the three sites that had prior experience with Teacher Corps, 
the development of a competency-based program had been accomplished with 
Teacher Corps as a strong shaping .factor. In the fourth site, the newcomer to 
Teacher Corps,- a competency model had been developed before they entered 
Teacher Corps. But its competency program is not as fully developed or as 
comprehensive as those in the other three sites, which had the t^nefit of 
Teacher Corps funds and experience. Wis competency model is now extending to 
the inservice education program in all 1 sites. In one of the three experienced 

sites, it has already been installed permanently in (he cooperating school 

f\ 

district, where it is used regulsrly for the' evaluation oi all teachers for 

' «r ' 

promotion and tenure, and as. a basis for an extensive staff development ' 
program. This common set of competencies for the district and the university 
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for both the preservice and inservice education programs is a ftrong torce in 
the firm relationship that has been 4<1tablished between the lhE and the Lb A. 

5. One of the prominent ideas that has been gaining vide acceptance in 
teacher euucation in this country, and abroad to some extent, is the , 
desirability of linking preservice and inservice education more closely. This 
also has been a feature that Teacher Corps has strongly emphasized. We found 
substantial evidence that the four sites have been moving in this direction 
and that they were using Teacher Corps resources to do so. For example, it 
wci not uncommon to find both Teacher Corps interns and preservice trainees 
from the regular program enrolled in the same course that was being offered to 
and taken by experienced teachers as part of their inservice education. At a 
times, these courses were being offered out in the schools, in. other instances 
at the university. We found many examples of new trainees working alongside 
experienced school teachers and university professors in solving some school 
problem or in developing and putting a new idea into practice. Inservice and 
preservice education was working together at the same time and place, and the 
integration seemed to be well On its way to becoming accepted as a regular 
feature of the school of education offering* 

. Much of what Teacher Corps has been attempting to do during the past few 
years in bringing IHLs and L£As closer together and in merging preservice 
education and inservice education more closely was summed up by 'a Teacher 
Corps team leader and by a taculty member in Rolling Hills. The team leader 
said: 

We do not ^give teachers [in schools] opportunity to work with 
adults as much as would be desirable. We do not use the internal 
resources of the school district. Many teachers are able to offer 
inservice education. Instead we tend to bring in outside experts 
who report in a one-day workshop or in one lecture on one 
particular model or technique, whereas often our own teachers are 
more effective. The Teacher Corps ^project here is trying to change 
that. ... It is now growing in the school district. Whether it is 
becoming or has become a part of the IHE's perception I'm not at 
all sure. ... But I think Teacher Corps is forcing the department 
at the school of education to get out of the university and to work 
more in the schools with teachers and administrators. 
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Anothtr informant) this tine a faculty member from the university, spoke 
in this same vain: 

As a result of Teacher Corps, there will be more emphasis on 
packaging learning materials with teams of people from the faculty 
working together with people in the schools, eliminating the 
traditional one-day stands* ••• There will be more emphasis on 
getting cooperation for sustained effort. ... Me are trying to get 
avay from just using formal courses as a way of helping the school 
system. Most of us prefer to teach our courses on campus, but this 
is not the future. We're either going to be led or pushed out of 
the nest by the forces of the times, by the federal dollars, and by 
the dean! 

6. According to nearly all informants, * one ot the most substantial and 
important changes, whether intentional or unintentional, which the Teacher N 
Corps projects have brought about is the lasting imprint on the attitudes and 
behaviors of individual participants. Some informants expressed the feeling 

that these |£t**mde changes *jre the minimum that can be expected to survive as 

' m I 
a result of Teacher Corps' change-oriented effort. It has been a dommqn 

comment among informants that "Even if nothing else lasts after the money is 

gone, there are a number of < people around that have been changed and who will 

never go back to doing things the same way again. M A similar comment was made 

to the effect that once the I HE faculty had gotten out and worked in the 

public schools with their day-to-day problems, neither the teachers nor the 

professors would be the same. "They are learning about each other's concerns 

and problems, and they are finally learning lo trust each other. M Much 

evidence supperts this. Many of the teachers in the school district are more 

open to assistance from the THE than they were. At the same time, they are 

more knowledgeable about what they need and much less intimidated by IHE 

faculty. Thus, they are able to use the IhE more effectively as a resource in 

solving their day-to-day problems. Similarly, we have found that those IHE 

faculty members who have participated in the schools through Teacher Corps 

have a much more practical grasp of problems. According to their own 

aelf-reports, they are, therefore, much more likely to modify their regular 

offerings within the IHE to reflect this new experience and to continue to 

seek out opportunities to wofrk in school districts even after the'Teacher 

Corps project has ended. 
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We would be concerned, however, about the extent to vhich these 
individual changes will persist if little or no structural change within the 
school of education has occurred to support and nourish thenw Seldom do 
changes in the attitudes of a few individuals alter in pny important way the 
institutional structures within which they operate. However, often even 
relatively minor structural changes can produce important attitude and 
behavior change in individuals as they seek to adjust: to the changes in the 
organization. 

7. One very concrete indicator that an innovation has been incorporated 
into the regular program of a school of education is the inclusion of that 
change in the regular course offerings, leacher Corps project staits are 
aware* of this fact and look to such course changes as a symbol of success. 
Yet Across the four sites, although they have all attempted to bring about 
changes in the regular course offerings, they have had varying success. 
Central State University in Spruceville appears to have been quite successful 
in this regard, whereas the State University of Rolling Hills does not appear 
to have broken through yet in terms of major catalogue changes, however, it 
must be remembered that Centra^ State has been in Teacher Corps continuously 
since Cycle Five and has, over the years, been able to make gradual and 
incremental course changes that, in time, produce whole new course titles. 
The introduction and acceptance of entirely new courses Within the regular 
offerings in the school of education is one of the most difficult changes for 
Teacher Corps to achieve. It is much easier to bring about changes in the 
emphasis and content of existing courses so as to bring them gradually into 
line with new approaches and philosophies. The introduction ot a new course 
requires the approval of several curriculum committees and university bodies, 
both within and above the school of education. On the other hand, for changes 
within existing courses the locus of control remains in the hands ot the 
individual professor, who can make discretionary changes in the content. 
Thus, it is not surprising to find that,, in almost all cases, considerable 
change has been achieved at the level of partial changes in existing courses, 
whereas it is the older programs that have had most "success in the 
introduction c^f whole new courses. 
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8* Departmental reorganization ot considerable magnitude took place at 

three of the fotfr sites during or shortly before our tield visits. Several 

sites merged specific departments within the school of education. In one case 

an entirely new entity was created to help institutionalize the university's • 

outreach to the sour rounding urban community. Ihese changes vere producing 

« 

substantial effects throughout the organizations involved. In no instance 
could the origin of the reorganization be attributed mainly to Teacher Corps. 
Nonetheless/ the reasons for the moves vere sufficiently in tune with leacher 
Co^ps aims and programs, that Teacher Corps was being used — legitimately — as a 
major vehicle for making the changes work successfully. Teacher Corps was 
having an impact on the permanent, structure of the school ot education in 
these three instances. 

9. All four sites within the sample are attempting changes related to 
equity issues. This. has generally taken the form of -an increased ✓ 
multicultural emphasis, within both the IHfc and the LEA. In the case ot 
Spruceville, which is a highly homogeneous community, 'this has taken the form 
of an innovative program of multicultural education tor a monocultural 
community. A similax, though converse, approach was taken in Big Town. 
Nearly all of bur sample projects reported more success in introducing a 
multicultural perspective into the LEA thap they had among the Ihfc faculty. 
In several cases, project directors reported that they had little success in 
introducing this ntew multicultural perspective into the IHfc during the first 
year, but nearly all repotted somewhat greater success during the * subsequent 
years of the program's life. This improvement usually appeared to be due to 
external pressures of some kind. In one case, it was the dean pushing for 
greater emphasis on multicultural issues as a means of satisfying new state 
requirements with 'respect to this* issue. In another case, the reader will 
recall, the school's administration at the State -University- of Rolling Hills 
was strongly supporting Teacher Corps' attempfto introduce a multicultural 
emphasis as a jneans of preparing for an anticipated NCAlfc visit in 1983. 
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10: In three of the four sites, the Teacher Corps project staffs 
reported that programs within the special edudation area--that id, programs 
for the gifted and taiented or those with learning disabilities of eome 
kind— have been among" the moH successful of their attempted programmatic. . 
innovations, and they anticipated a high likelihood of survival atter leacher 
Corps terminates. It is our perception that these programs are indeed 
successful and likely to be on their way to institutionalization. In many 
instances, it appears tp be a case of Teacher Corps wisely working with and 
"encouraging emphaaes that already existed within schools of education, which, 
in each case, possessed prominent special education departments which have 
more experience than most parts of the education department^in collaborating 
with public schools.. As one special educationMirector said, "Teacher Corps 
opened the door a crack, and we pushed ourway in." Also, at another site, a 
special education department director told us, "We have been doing 
Teacher-Corps-like things in the schools for some consiaerable time. In this 

ase, Teacher Corps jumped onto an established winner. We will probably 
influence them a great deal more than they influence us." Nevertheless, for 
whatever reasons, these special education programs seem to have initiated new 
programs within the LEA and new courses and parts of courses within the 
school* of education, including, in one instance, the adoption of a new course 
in special .education as a foundation offering required of all teacher 
education students. The success of these programs is probably due to a 
combination of factors: first, established and reputable special education 
programs with past experience in the schools; second, an alert Teacher Corps 
project that" was able to adopt an existing thrust and help it along; and 
finally, the fact that these programs appjear to be timely within the school 
districts a^d appear to meet felt needs of the teachers and administrators in 
the schools. No doubt Public Law 94-142 had a noticeable impact in producing 
tnany of the changes noted in the schools and colleges.* 

* 

11. Many of the changes introduced by all four sites were aimed at , 
developing ndw and better ways tor the IHE to work in collaboration with the 
public schools. In all four sites, the Teacher Corps staffs have invested 
enormous amounts of their creative energy ii> attempting to improve the working 
relationships between the school of education faculty and the collaborating 
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school district. Furthermore, in nearly all cases, the deans of the , 
collaborating lHEs have been supportive of these efforts, even to the extent, 
in several cases, of encouraging the leacher Corps projects to spend the 
largest amount of their money within the LEA. Informants in the collaborating 
school districts found this support gratifying and felt that it had gone far^ 
iif helping to develop trust among the public school teachers for the IHE's 
participation. In fact, in all sites, the Teacher Corps project staffs 
appeared to place greater emphasis and long-term hopes on institutionalization 
in the collaborating school districts rather than within the IHEs. This may 
htfve been simply pessimism over bringing about substantial-lasting changes 
within t^e IHE's reputedly more cumbersome bureaucracy. On the other hand, it 
may be a realistic perception that if they were not able wO bring about some 
significant and lasting changes within the LEA, there wduld in fact be much 
less to institutionalize at the IHE. Nevertheless, it is important to 
recognize that^J^ decision to <Toncentrate both efforts and finances on the 
I,EA could have a long-term negative effect on the likelihood of bringing about 
' institutionalized .change in the IHE structure or personnel. 

To attempt to increase community participation in education ia mandated 
by the 1978 project Rules and Regulations. In all sites, this area has been 
the most problematic one and the one in which the Teacher Corp* project staffs 
are the most uncertain about the likelihood of having a lasting effect after 
the supporting Teacher Corps funding is gone. It is in community, 
participation that they anticipate the least effect on the IHE. 

Community participation is the newest component. An elected community 
council whose ^chairperson is to be one of the three members of the controlling 
policy board is a new mandate to Teacher Corps beginning in Program 78. Great 
skepticism about the institutionalization of this aspect of the program was 
widely expressed. Difficulties in gettihg the community council started, 
problems of personnel selection, and troubles in securing program focus were 
frequently mentioned- That less progress was made toward institutionalizing 
the various parts of the community component should come as no surprise. 
Educators, especially administrators, tend to be skeptical of setting up new 
powei groups that might compete or interfere with traditional governance 
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structures such as boards of education; A more prominent rolo, for parents and 
tizens in the affairs of the school is a phenomenon o£ recent origin. Much ■ 
of it originated with minority groups who were unhappy with what was happening 
t6 their children in schools. They became militant and often demanded or 
seized control, of schools as the process of decentralization began. Even 
though many of these earlier struggles have changed and t>ecome muted, those 
troubled times have not been forgotten. This new mandate in Teacher Corps is 
one result of the lessens tb r t were learned during the Urban/Rural School 
Development Program.* In this program it turned out that giving parents and, 
citizens a larger role in the governance structure produced positive results 
for educational personnel development. Sharing power increased power. But 
th"j os not happen automatically, evenly, or easily. Training and technical 
assistance are needed, and the resources for these are not as readily » 
available as they might be. It will take time for this aspect to develop. 
Community participation is probably the biggest piec| of unfinished business 
that Teacher Corps has. Greater strides have been made everywhere in bringing 
IHEs and LEAs closer together. The third partner to the enterprise*, the 
community, still has a long way to go. 

At each of our four project sites, the Teacher Corp^„ project staff's 
relationship with the collaborating conmunity and community council began 
during the first year with some problems that tended to resolve themselves and 
xmptove greatly during the subsequent implementation years* The innovations 
that these community councils initiated ranged all the way from the 
preparation of community resource publications to the development of 



Joyce et al, Co: aboration: !>h&red Governance in Teacher Education Stanford 
Center {or Research and Development in Teaching and EK1C clearinghouse in 
Teacher Education, 1978. 
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teacher aide and volunteer programs within ,the communities. In most but not 
all cases, the community councils of these project sites shared problems 
related to such questions as, What is meant by equality of parity? What are 
the community ccum-xl's responsibilities? Wtftt is the line ot authority? In 
nearly all cases, there was initially some suspicion, if not outright 
distrust, of the *o(, iotis of the IHEs and the extent to which they were 
really serious abouc w ucing and being willing to attend to community input. 
Given these initial problems, therefore, it is surprising that in three ot the 
four project sites, Teacher Corps staff, the superintendent of the 
collaborating school district, and the community council representative 
considered it quite possible that some form of the community council might 
well survive even after Teacher C#rps support was terminated. Nevertheless, 
despite the sometimes dramatic improvement in the community aspect of our four 
sample sites, it is our impression that this continues to be the most 
troublesome component with respect *o any realistic expectations that 
structural \>r organizational changes initiated by the TeacheFl&rps projects 
.will be able to survive the termination ot Teacher Corps money tor the current 
project. A longer sustained effort would probably be required for 
institutionalization. However, there may well be some lasting changes with 
respect to individual community members' perceptions of the possibility of 
input into their public schools as well as a healthier and less intimidated 
view of the IHfc and its role as a potential resource to be uced by the 
community and its school system. 

An early tabulation at' the beginning of the national evaluation of 
Teacher Corps found that the IH£s took the initiate in applying for grants 
in a substantial majority of tUe cases. This was ,t rue in all four sites in 
this inst tutionalization study. However, very early in the process, school 
districts became actively involved and achieved full partnership quickly 
thereafter. This is probably true for Teacher Corps as a whole, as it was in 
these four sites. The new third partner, the community, has not yet 
progressed to a full and equal status in our four sit^s, a condition that 
prob bly also prevails throughout the Teacher Corps system. 
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12. Among the kinds of changes initiated by leacher Corps are those that 

have the LEA as their primary target and that represent attempts by the 

Teacher Corps staffs to have selected members of the IHE faculty respond to 

the particular expressed needs of the teachers and administrators in the 

collaborating school district. In the case of the four sample sites, these 
f 

programmatic innovations have most often, aX the insistence of the LEA 
participants, taken the form of programs for the improvement of school climate 
/*nd of classroom discipline. These were the problems often identified by 
teachers and administrators alike for which they, would welcome any assistance 
that the IHE might be able to* provide. Although the initial ana primary 
target of these programs is the school district itself, inmost cases leacher 
Corps staff, and even those IHE faculty ho participated in such programs, 
reported that their involvement in the school districts had opened their eyes 
to a whole new set of problems and had substantially changed their 
professional outlook. Thus, w^ anticipate that these programs will at least 
have a lasting "bounceback" effect on individual perspectives even if they do 
not cause profound programmatic changes within the collaborating schools of 
education. Since these programs, particularly those aimed at school climate 
and classroom discipline, which reflect the genuine expressed needs of the 
classroom teachers and public school administrators , h^ve already taken otf 
successfully, we might expect that their impact is likely to survive the 
termination of federal support* Moreover, as we have said, we might also 

m 

expect that those IHE faculty members who have been involved in solving such 
problems within the public schools will be professionally changed by their 
experience. 

How Does Change Persist? 

In Chapter II we discussed a number ot factors that might help or hinder 
institutionalization of changes that are undertaken as a result of 
participation in Teacher Corps. We pointed out that these ideas have been 
derived from research, theory, and experience in the field and were highly 
tentative. At this point we return to these factors to see the extent to 
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which our original hypotheses stood up to the ^est ot the findings of the four 
in depth case studies. Overall, the nkost obvious finding is that no single or 
even several of these explanatory factors can be l 2d to predict the 
likelihood of institutionalization. At every ^Ihfc, site studied, it has become 
clear that the successor failure to institutionalize Teacher-Corps-inspired 
changes is complexly multicausal. 

y^haracteristics of the innovation 



1. The. Power of the Idea 

We initially predicted that the intellectual and empirical quality ot the 
innovation would tap an important factor in its subsequent 

institutionalization. However, our subsequent findings only partially support 
this contention. Many different ideas have been tried in the projects that we 
studied. Some were the outgrowth of substantial research and development; 
they had been field tested and found ready to use. Others were mostly 
speculation, with little research and experience to back them up. Some were 
ideas that had beep around for a long time but had never gotten off the ground 
airi, once ag*in, they did not succeed in these projects. In general, it was 
the more clear, more powerful, and tested ideas that institutions were able to 
build into their permanent structure. 

However, although the power of the idea itself may contribute to its 
retention, as a factor it does not alone posses* strong pc*»er of prediction. 
Even weak ideas that are timely in terms of either the lH£'s current goals or 
the thrust of events external to the university may be institutionalized. 
Powerful ideas that do not gain such support may tail, bven very good ideas 
may have little chance of being sustained unless they are supported by an 
interaction of -a number of other critical factors that relate not only to the 
idea itself but to the organization of the SCDE and to the external context 
within which the university exists. For example, a powerful preservice 
education idea in a school that is suffering from drastically declining 
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teacher education enrollment will probably have problems surviving. An idea's 
power depends on its context* To survive, powertul ideas must be timely. 

One additional finding related to this observation is that sutcesful 
Teacher Corps project leaders appears to have a talent for making common cause 
with those within the IHE who control the resources by pointing out that the 
Teacher Corps innovation they are promoting is congruent with the goals of ttte 
leadership of the school of education and ot the university at large. They 
persuade the IHE leadership of their congruent interest^ either by fitting 
their innovation to the current goals ot the organization or by pointing out 
how external pressures suggest a need for a change in organizational goals, 
which happens to be consistent with Teacher Corps' desired innovation. 



2. Intervention Strategy J 

% In practice we have found that this factor is not usually a 
characteristic of the innovation itself but rather is a function ot ^fte 
organizational context of the Teacher Corps project. Therefore! we will 
discuss it later under that topic. 



3. Cost \ 

We .have limited data on this subject. We did not make a detailed 
coat-benefit study.* We initially predictted that less expensive Changes would- 
be more easily sustained after federal funding terminated, wur finding is 
taat no such clear-cut relationship exists., Cost is certainly not an 
inconsequential factor. However, a number of references were made to special 
aspects of Teacher Corps, eu^h as the position of community coordinator , % 



it 

Those interested in this topic are referred to a cost-btrefit study 
completed at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, by M. Vete DeVault, 
Particia fiurdett, and John Chapin, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, 1980. 
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which are quite costly and are fully supplied by Teacher Corps furids. One 
informant said, "It has no chance of beirig picked up with local resources. It 
iff too costly." Cost alone is not * powerful predictor. Many inexpensive 
changes that do not have sufficient power to compel personnel commitment or 
institutional support are likely not to survive, whereas more ambitious, v 
imaginative, and often more costly innovation* that do elicit such commitment 
are far more likely to survive. 



o 



The problem is 'that "cost" is interrelated with too many other tactors t 
be a usef.ul predictor in its own right. Moreover, Teacher Corps project staff 
are seldom able to estimate with reasonable accuracy what a particular 
innovation will' cost because they cannot keep the financial records required 
to account for the complex interconnectedtiess of. most Changes* 



4. * The Fonn of the Innovation (Complexity and Size) 



We originally anticipated that the smaller end more simple innovations in 
programs and practices would stand the greatest chance ot being 
institutionalized into regular SCDE programs. Our findings* however , do not 
entirely bear this out; the relationship appears to be tar more complex. 
Certainly, it is true th^ a number of discrete 'changes, relatively small and 
uncomplicated, have been successfully incorporated already or stand a good 
chance of becoming institutionalized it) the future, hqwever, far more 
surprising is the fact that a substantial number ot the changes thAt both we 
and our informants consider strong candidates for institutionalization are 
> both large and complex. This is surprising because ot the logical expectation 
. that large, complex changes would also be the most expensive and would/ in 

addition, require the greatest amount of structural accommodation in the LEA 

< t * - • . . . . , 

and particularly within the organization of the IHK. Despite this initial 

rationale, however, we have found a number of rational explanations for why, 

in many cases, such ^hanges may be expected to survive, fcirst, many of the 

most complex programmatic changes involve the development and extension ot 

m 

sophisticated inservice education programs as enhanced ways tor the IHfc. and 

'* ' 
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LEA to work together for the solution of practical, teacher-ident if ied 7 
problems* Thus, though complex, these programs reflect an important current 
part of the mainstream of education througnout the United States and may be 
expected to be supported by state departments of education as well as state 
teacher association's. Teacher Corps, project directors seem to have understood 
this fac.t anfrs^ave worked to enlist the support of these various levels in the 
educational hierarchy even well before the expiration of the Teacher Corps 
grants. 

Another reason for survival may be that the sophisticated and complex 
progranmatic innovations are much more likely to enlist the enthusiasm and 
lasting support of the participants, who may feel that the substantial 
investment of their eifort in such programs is worthwhile and comprises an 

r 

exciting prof e* si onal 'challenge . Ine fact is that in some cajes we found that 
teachers and IHE faculty members alike wrote off some of the smaller, simpler 
changes' as boring or tedious* Possibly the most powerful explanation for the 
finding that the larger, more complex changes have often been successful, 
however, is that Teacher Corps staffs, particularly those who have had prior 
experience with either Teacher Corps or other federal intervention programs,, 
have learned much about how to pyramid programs and resources as a means of 
increasing the likelihood of each component's implementation and survival* 
This is probably an important reason for another observation that it has 
frequ°ntly been extremely difficult to follow any single innovation over 
time* We report elsewhere that small, incremental changed are most easily 
institutionalized (see Chapter VIII). But, it is our impression that the 
reason for this is that the successful Teachex Corps directors and program 
staff' have learned that it is an efficacious change strategy not to promote 
individual and isolated changes but rather to attempt to bind them into a 
mutually supportive integrated system of changes described by a common, 
unifying, and, if possible, compelling theme. This approach is far more 
likely to elicit commitment of both program participants and those who control 
the resources within the university and the public schools. Examples of such 
complex but compelling changes are the pyramiding of the new matrix system 
with' the Teacher Consultant Program at Rolling hills, the Metrocenter concept 
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at Big Town, the NUSTEP program at Plainview, and the integration of the 
faculty internship program and the teacher-planned inservice education program 
at Central State. Each of these program innovations is a complex integration, 
often cpn^ining Teacher-Corps-initiated innovations with other programs and 

■s 

changes initiated by either university or LLA administration. In this way 
intelligent change agents manage to connect those programs «tKfey are promoting 
with existing or newly developing programs that represent a new and important 
thrust of the dean, possibly the superintendent of schools, or even by the 
state department of education. This pyr. aiding of both programs and resources 
represents possibly one of the most powerful change strategies that we have 
observed being employed by Teacher Corps program directors and greatly 
increases, we feel, the likelihood that some of their most creative and 
ambitious programs will be retained and even flourish after the termination of 
Teacher Corps funding* 

Characteristics of the Organizational Context of the School of education 

5» Organizational Motivation 

We initially hypothesized that the continuation of an innovative policy 
or program was likely to depend on the organization's — in this case, the 
school of education 1 8 — motivation f6r implementing it in the first place, ihe 
data from all four projects strongly confirm this initial speculation. In all 
four cases there is strong evidence that Teacher Corps innovations that were 
initially adopted because they were seen as being consistent with the existing 
emphasis of the school of education- were by f$r more likely to be retained on< 
the regular budget once Teacher Corps was terminated* Related to this, we 
found that those changes about which there is a relatively high level of value 
congruence among the various power groups—the formal and the informal 
leadership of the scftool of education — are far more likely to be retained than 
those that incite institutional conflict* For example, in the earlier years 
of Teacher Corps, when the, emphasis was on moving preservice education more , 
toward competency-based education, those IHEs whose values were along similar 

I 
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lines were no doubt attracted to Teacher Corps. In the later years, during 
the times of alleged teacher surplus, inservice education came to the tore, 
and Ih£8 whose survival depended on new markets were no doubt strongly 

motivated to take Teacher Corps and other types of help aiming in i s 

v 

direction,, whatever their basic value structure might be. * 

In general, across all four sites, we seldom encountered much 
identifiable, active resistance to Teacher Corps within the faculties ot the . 
IHE8. What resistance there was took the form of apathy due to npninvolvement 
and sometimes a cynical indifference ("I've seen these programs come and go, 
mostly go") a Characteristic of individualistically entrepreneurial university 
faculty. There may also at times have been some passive resistance due to 
ignorance. In these cases, it was frequently felt that the' Teacher Corps > 
staff had not yet done an effective enough job in communicating its goals and 
programs. 

In general, we think it is accurate to say that those changes in 
practices and programs which are consistent with the organization's existing 
goals and directions are far more likely to be inst itutionaliied. The most 
innovative and powerful ideas will probably have little chance ot survival it 
they are in conflict with the organizational goals of the school ot 
education. The institutional memory "tends to be long and persistent. 
Programs and practices that have already been institutionalized in ^e past 
haJ^their staunch defenders, who are n6t so much against the new practice or 
program as they are against any implication that they should .change their way 

of doing things, their implicit commitment to an already institutionalized 

. *^ 

practice. Thus, once institutionalized, practices tend to la,st past the point 
of their functional utility. Change may occur only if it is require^ ,tor 
institutional survival* Therefore, innovations that stand the best chance ot 
lasting are those that are seen as consistent with the institution's survival 
by those who hold power and control resources. Then the innovation may be 
integrated into the regular ongoing organizational support system (budget, 
staffing, etc.). 
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Method ot Introducing Change 

At the outset we predicted that the c*re taken in introducing an 
innovation should be an important, factor with regard to its likelihood ot 
being institutionalized. Although this hypothesis is supported by the 
evi< mce, a good intervention strategy alone is not sufficient to guarantee . 
institutionalization. It is, however; a critical beginning. Our impression 
is that innovations for which the Tea<?her *Corps project staff took 
considerable time and effort in thinking out their intervention strategy 
beforehand were better received and more firmly supported by both the IHE and 
the LEA. These introductory strategies most frequently involved heavy initial 
participation by ali project participants in the initial planning and 
decisionmaking, and this involvement resulted in a necessary feeling ot 
ownership toward the innovative practice or program. We also found that 
flexibility in introducing chariges was an important factor. Ihe best project 
directors were able to adjust to initial resistance by changing their approach 
or by making adjustments in the innovation itself in order to gAin greater 
support. We found that, frequently, persistence and willingness to adapt to 
the local situation, as well as a willingness to accept partial and 
incremental results, produced desired results in the long run. 

We have found that the goals and interests of the different 
constituencies—the Lb A, the IhE, and the community council— frequently 
diverge. Thus, it requires uniquely alert and flexible leadership in 
introducing & change to find cojimon cause arfr^ to persuade, these different 
constituencies to support it. Given this condition of potentially conflicting * 
constituencies, we have found that it is particularly critical to establish 
early an ongoing, Coordinated communication* network among the Teacher Corps 
staff. One ot the more effective Teacher Corps project directors said that 
such a communication network, involving all constituencies, was one of hid 
most effective means for gaining supports-tor 'his programs. He also said, 
"I have found that one of the most powerful methods of introducing change is 
,to promise all constituencies somethitig early on, even if it's a small thing, 
and then deliver an it immediately. This early-won trust will generalize to 
the introduction of larger, more substantive changes in the future." 
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Also, although each director had his own unique style of leadership and 
some were more vigorous, dominant, and charismatic than others, there wafc a 
tendency in all instances to play down Teacher Corps as a separate element. A 
greater degree of institutionalization seems to prevail when the Teacher Corps 
label gets lost as quickly ad possible-- when what is happening is made to 
appear as a normal part of everyday operations, not the sole or main result ot 
a big federal "intervention. This approach may be hard on the public relations 
of federal prografas that need publicity and recognition to keep support in 
Congress; in terms of providing genuine help where it is needed, this mpr* 
low-key strategy may be more effective. 

7. ' Planning for Post-Teacher Corps Support 

It is difficult to generalize about, this factor since there was little 
variation across sites. In all cases, either the fact that planning was 
mandated by the 1978 Rules and Regulations or the tact that the project staffs 
in all four sites were sufficiently sensitive to recognize its importance led 
/all four projects, from the outset, to discuss strategies for keeping what 
they considered to be tti^ir more powerful ideas going after the expiration of 
Teacher Corps support. > * 

" Beginning in Teacher Corps Program 78, the Rules and Regulations mandated 
that one of the four outcomes to be achieved by the Teacher Corps projects was 
"the continuation o± educational improvements. . .made as a result of the 
project, after Feder^ funding ends." c ^his was one "bf the criteria for 
judging' the original grant application and for each subsequent annual 
continuation proposal. How persuasive was the original proposal in its plans 
to! continuation? What did they report had been done each year? How 
succeosful were they and what did they plan for the next year? These were 
required parts of each continuation grant. According to widespread testimony 
at the IhE, especially by those who had been in Teacher Corps before 
institutionalization was a requirement, more attention had indeed been paid to 
this feature and more progress seemed to be evident than had been the case 
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earlier* *The case study records show that the existence of this study on 
institutionalization in the early part of the project caused local ^ 
participants to comment on their heightened awareness of*thi$ aspect. 

Whether this requirement has been a strong factor is difficult :o say 
from our data. It is out impression, however, that, the very fact of being 
forced to think about and plan tor the future situation in which there will no 
longer be external funds available has caused the Teacher Corps staffs to be 
far more realistic about the problems that confront them than they might 
otherwise be. We found numerous. instances when project leaders said, in 
effect, "Maybe we ought to think of a way to gra : these good* ideas ipto 
already existing structures so they can last. 11 The sites that have had 
considerable past experience with Teacher Corps appear to be the 'most 
realistic about planning for and confronting the maintenance of their prpgrams 
after Teacher Corps. It is also clear that the older programs have a somewhat 
more realistic sense ot priorities, realizing that they will probably not be 
able to continue all of their itnovative programs' after Teacher Corps money is 
gone*, Their preplanning effort involves concentrating their efforts on what 
they consider their most important programs and on those that jstand the best 
chance of being £pcepted into the regular program of the school of education. . 

8. the Organization's Past Record 

» \ 

We predicted that schools of education with a history of openness to 
change and self- improvement would be the most likely to be able to incorporate 
Teacher-Corps-initiated innovations into their regular programs. We probed 
and found contradictory evidence about the role of institutional "history." 
Thus, this hypothesis was neither confirmed nor refuted by the data from the 
four case studies. Wfe had insufficient data oh this topic from which to^ 
generalize. Certainly, the participants in the . interviews had strong feelings 
about this issue, believing that the overall "institutional culture" had a 
great deal to do with creating an aura of readiness and openness for 
self-appraisal and a willingness to change. Nevertheless, there was too 
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little variation on this dimension across our tour sites to make any 
meaningful generalizations* Our impression is, however, that other factors, 
particularly the quality and style of current leadership 'within the school of 
education and the support that that; leadership has ^rom the full faculty, ax4 
probably more influential than institutional history*' 

4 

\ 

9. Problem-Solving (R&D) Approach 

This factor is related to number 6 above, and here again we simply do not 
have sufficient comparative data to make meaningful generalization possible*- 
In analysing our field notes from the fouV case studies, we find that, on this 
topic, there is virtually no codeable data* Our interviews indicate that, 
although individuals within the faculty may use systematic problem-solving 
approaches, there is not much evidence tha*: the institutions as a vftiole had 

employed an ongoing research-and development approach as k major tactic for 

' * . ■* 

planning future directions. 



'10. Reward Structure 

., ' x * 

We initially predicted that institutionalization is more likely to occur 
when the reward structure of the IHfc systematically provides incentives in the 
way ot tenure and promotion tor faculty commitment to project goals. Our 
finding is that,; tor the most part, th« reward structure is not so attuned, 
>with the exception of monetary rewards. Ihere was also evidence in some 
instances tnat promotion was positively attected by Teacher Corps 
participation. 

Lven though all four universities have a long tradition in ^whlch service 
and teaching were even stronger components than research, the traditional path 
to promotion, which is along the route ot research an<f publication, is tirmiy 
footed and not about to change A Field service and experiments I , ^igh-risk 
ventures are typically ndt encouraged by this system. Several ot the deans 
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were trying to alter the reward structure to make it more responsive to the 
kinds of activities Teacher Corps encourages, and they have been successful to 
some extent. Witness that senior, experienced regular faculty have been the 
chief Teacher Corps, actors in all four places. It would appear that the 
traditional reward system has been, to some extent, "manipulated" sufficiently 
by some determined deans to lure some highly competent, experienced staff to 
participate. But until research growing out of field practice, which is 
encouraged by all as the best way to fit Teacher Corps into the traditional 
Reward structure", becomes the rule rather than the exception, the reward 
structure must be considered more of a liability than an asset in promoting 
lasting change at institutions of higher educations Furthermore, the forces 
that cause the traditional reward structure to be getting stronger. 

1 U The Problem of Personnel Overload 

At the outset we speculated that per89nnel overload would be one of the 
central reasons why faculty wonld not be willing to continue their commitment 
to Teacher-Corps-initiated innovations once the federal money wa,s gone. 
Certainly, our data from all four sites indicate that Iht faculty who are 
participating in Teacher Corps projects already feel the overload Dut that at 
least the offset money provided by Teacher Corps helps to buy their time ^way 
from their regular loads on campus. Most faculty members and even school of 
education administrators felt- that, if there were no alternative sources to 
pay for released time for faculty when the federal money terminated, many 
faculty, no matter how strongly committed 'they were to the innovative programs 
would have to decrease their commitment markedly in order to meet their 
obligations to their regular course and service load at the university. We 
did not find, as we had initially anticipated, however, that the complexity of 
the Teacher Corps innovation h^*i any predictiv power about 
institutionalization. If anything, the faculty seemed to be more willing to 
maintain their commitment to thejmore complex—and therefore often more 
intellectually and professionally challenging — project activities. 
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12. Control of Resources 

Our data strongly confirmed the critical importance of support by the IHh 
leadership who control the resources needed to continue innovative programs 
after the federal money is terminated. It also confirms tnat those 
innovations that have the .enthusiastic and visible support of those 'n the 
decisionmaking positions and of the. high-prestige members of the faculty have 
a far greater chance of surviving. Related to this subject is the finding 
that, in. ell four sites, informants believed that on2 d the crucial elements 
ot success was the decision to use regular tenured or tenure-lined faculty 
members rather than goings outside to employ boft-moc^v prcrject staff 
personnel. In all four sites, decisions had been mac?-: to turn to respected 
senior and tenured members of the faculty as project directors and to involve, 
as much as possible, members of the regular faculty as participants in Teacher 
Corps outreach activities. 

Report of instances of difficulty in projects, especially about something 
not lasring, were often accompanied by the explanation, "Not enough of the 
regular faculty have been involved." The records show that enticing t;he 
tegular faculty is hot alwayc easy because of competing forces, liut when the 
effort is made and is successful, the results are mote than justified. One 
example of using soft dollars for additions to the regular school of education 
s^aff that seems to work well is to use promising leaders from the 
participating school districts as adjunct members of the faculty and to have 
them become advanced graduate students. This brings the IHh and the LhA 
closar together and lengthens both sides ot the partnership. The strong 
results from such efforts cause IHhs to search for regular dollars to 
institutionalize such arrangements. In our judgment, this practice increases 
greatly the possibility that the critical resource controllers will become 
committed the continuation of program goals even before these decisions 
have to bt made. 
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In all four sites, project directors and staff felt strongly that the 
unqualified support of their deans and of ihe su 4 arintendents in the 
collaborating school districts were crucial keys to the success tbcy had 
achieved and would be equally important to the continuation of 
Teapher-Corps-initiated activities after the federa 1 money was gone. 

13, Leadership Style 

All our evidence points to the f*ct that leadership style is one of the 
keys to institutionalization. But high quality of leadership should not be 
identified as either the idiosyncrasies of a single charismatic individual or 

a 

with obtrusive leadership style. In fact, it appears that the best leadership 
condition is one that is well balanced between the Teacher Corps director, the 
dea n of the school of education, and the superintendent of the collaborating 
s< 70I district* In one of the case studies, we commented on the well- 
documented qualities of the Teacher Corps director himself, however, even in 
this case, where our informants pointed *:o this individual as critical to the 
success of the program, the project also enjoyed the support of an interested 
and informed dean and the collaborative efforts of a superintendent who was 
considered to be an excellent leader in his own right. Nevertheless, the 
director is a key to the succebS of a project. In the four sites visited for 
this study, , the project directors were all selected ,*from the senior, 
respected, regular faculty members of the Ihfc. These directors were persons 
who were already established in their careers* They had solid reputations, 
not only for working well with their colleagues in the universities but also 
for having the confidence of the people in the schools. Ihey were all 
energetic with regard to their careers. One was near the end of his career; 
t.,o were midway through, and one was in a relatively early phase. 

One characteristic that all sites had in common was the tact that, 
although powerful* their leadership strove to maintain a low, unobtrusive 
profile. In most cases, the" endeavored to deemphasize the Teacher Corps 
label. This lev-profile tone was usually set by the style of the director, 
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but in time it came to be identified with the approach of the entire project 
staff. This approach may have, denied Teacher Corps some modicum of public 
relations, but it went far toward creating acceptance and trust among the 
collaborating school district personnel and community council members. In all 
four of these projects, the approach was to walk very softly and attempt to 
create an atmosphere of genuine parity in the collaborative ettort, along with 
full and continuous participation by the participants representing all three 
collaborating agencies* In Plainview, in particular, this appeared to be 
possibly the only leadership style and intervention strategy that would have 
served to create collaboration and trust. 

In addition to the project director, dean, and superintendent, it was 
also found to be important that the other key members of the project staff 
possess good leadership qualities. The team leader, in particular, was 
crucial to a successful internship program and thus to trie most visible aspect 
of le*rher Corps 1 presence in tfce school district. We also found that, in r 
most cases, a creative and imaginative project director required a strong and 
effective assistant, , who tended to assume the role of expediter and executive V — 
officer — that is, someone who could translate the creative notions of the 
project director into operational tasks. It seems that the more creative the 
director, the more crucial is the task of the person serving in the role of 
expediter. 

Unfortunately, leadership characteristics often depend on idiosyncratic % 
factors. The fortuitous preaence of a particularly creative anc effective 
leader in the role of Teacher Corps director or of dean can make an erormous 
difference in the outcome of any given project, although even the most 
creative and powerful leadership probably cannot manage the 
institutionalization of a weak or untimely innovation. All even very good 
ideas, although conditions may be favorable, may not be successfully 
impleraet.'ed or institutionalized without good leadership. 

Most of our informants believed it was difficult, it not impossible, to 
recognize the qualities that would make an effective. Teacher Corps director in 
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advance of actual experience, however, universally, they felt that the person 
should be selected from among the regular, senior faculty who have good 
credibility inside the school of education, with his or her professional peer 
group, and in the school district. Most felt that a Teacher Corps director 
should have had considerable outreach experience working in the public schools 
prior to appointment. Nevertheless, after looking closely at all four sample 
sites, we must confess that although leadership emerges as a most powerful 
predi :tive variable of program success and of the "likelihood of 
institutionalization, there is indeed & certain idiosyncratic quality to that 
factor that makes it difficult to provide useful guidelines tor identifying, 
selecting and integrating the necessary qualities of leadership to ensure 
program success. 



14. Value Consensus/Conflict Within the Organization 

We initially predicted that the extent to which Teacher Corps ana Teacher 
Corps kinds of changes were congruent with the existing norms Ot the SCbb 
would enhance the chances that these changes would be internalized as part of 
the regular, ongoing teacher training program- We feel that this hypothesis 
has been confirmed, but it is difficult to generalize outside our sample 
since, within our four relatively successful case studies, there were no 
obviously negative examples. In all four cases, nearly all our ±ht informants 
agreed that their school of education was historically and currently a 
service -providing type of institution and thus, at least minimally, congruent 
with Teacher Corps kinds of practices and programs, we did find minor value 
conflicts, such as the fact that ir almost all 1 cases the foundations 
departments were the least involved in Teacher Corps and the most often 
resistant, if only passively, to such involvement. However, most of our 
informants felt that tjiis was not representative of any significant 
incompatibility, but rather simply reflected the fact that the foundations 
are, by their very nature, the least involved in outreach kinds of activities. 
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One organizational conflict that did emerge an several of our case sample 
sites was some conflict between the inservice and preservice programs. This 
seems to have been due primarily t. the fact that at these institutions 
enrollment had not yet declined markedly, and there was still fairly wide 
demand within the region tor graduate teachers. Thus, the preservice program 
was resisting Teacher Corps 1 thrust toward far greater emphasis on inservice 
education programs* In these cases, if the demand tor teachers holds up, 
there might be continued resistance and thus diminished chance that the > 
inservice program will be institutionalized once Teacher Corps leadership and 
thrust have ended. 

>> 

Another area of conflict that seemed to characterize nearly- all the 
projects we examined was a conflict between the staff development goals of the 
dean and department heads and the goal of the leacher Corps project staff to 
develop a powerful inservice education delivery system. Deans and department 
heads tended to feel that one of the most useful aspects of the leacher Corps 
grant was the opportunity it provided tor training or retraining the school of 
education faculty. -They saw this as at chaltce to give some necessary field 
experience to both young an^; old faculty members who had never worked out in 
the school districts before. Ihe leacher Corps directors, on the other hand, 
had as their chief priority the delivery of a quality inservice program. 
Thus, they often resisted attempts by the school's administration to get them 
to use the less experiencea faculty members -tor outreach activities in the 
school district. They felt, and probably quite rightly, that this practice 
would impede the development of trust in the school district. 
■ 

They preferred the strategy of selecting those faculfcy members who 
already had extensive successful experience in the schools and who were 
enthusiastic about the possibility of working there with leacher Corps 
support, lo put it simply, the deans tended to want to use Teacher Corps to 
develop weaker members, while the Teacher Corps directors favored the strategy 
of going with known winners as the only way a project could gain credibility 
with the LfcA partner. At the time of this writing, the leacher Corps .roject 
staff's view seems to have prevailed, and, to animportant extents this fact 
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has ac:ornted for their successful collaboration with their respective school 
districts* however, we may expect that, as leacher Corps money terminate*, 
the dean's view may prevail because he will have more immediate control over 
those discretionary funds that do exist for thfe support of staff development 
and outreach activities* % 

t 

In short, there was .9 high degree of agreement between the lederal * 
program aims and those of the IHEs in all four study sites* Key personnel at 
the universities, the initiators of the projects in all instances, indicated 
that the Teacher Corps participation came about or reached its high point of 
success when what the IHEs wanted to accomplish would be furthered, by the 
federal program. 

Factors External to the School of Education N 

15.^ The Needs and Demands of a Changing Society 

Factors external to the IHE or out of the leacher Corps project's sphere 
of control are likely to be the most critical of all in determining the 
programs and practices that may survive after Teacher Corps money is gone* 
For example, such factors as continuing declin in enrollment in schools of 
-education or continued emphasis by the public at large and their state 
representatives on accountability in teaching may determine to an important 
extent which programs and practices will be retained. Another example was a 
new set of competency standards and a broadened governing structure that a 
state board of education had just passed, whichTcauaed the IHE to focus the 
Teacher Corps project largely on implementing these nev regulations. As we 
have seen in all four of the case studies, those innovative changes chat were 
congruent with external pressures from state or f ederal^leveis w*ere far more 
likely to gain the support of those within the IHE who*\:ontrol the critical 
resources When innovative programs or practices are incongruent with 
external political pressures or the thrust ofi .the mainstream flow^of American 
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education, these ideas may survive only so long as there is a povertul and 
persuasive leacher Corps staff to support them. Ihe most successful Teacher 
Corps project directors have been those who have been astute in their ability 
to point out to the deans or, for example, academic vice presidents the ways 
in which their program goals are consistent with such external contextual 
factors of the state or national environment. 

Thus, the notions most likely to be successfully institutionalized are 
those that can be" adapted and altered to be consistent with existing 
institutional goals ahd external contextual pressures. Furthermore, the 
groundswell of concern for greater attention to the handicapped, a fairer deal 
for the children of minorities and poor people, a larger voice for all 
consumers—that is, members of the community — in schools are dominant features 
of our contemporary "scene. These are the major underlying forces that have v 
been at work over the oast two decades* It has been the strength and 
durability of these forces that caused the Teacher Corps legislation to be 
passed in the first place and that have been in the background surrounding all 
Teacher Corps projects over the past 15 years. As a result, education in 
these communities has been touched; universities have been changed; new voices 
of leadership have been heard; and new directions are being taken that show 
signs of lasting. 



16. Interest Group Pressures 

At the outset we contended that a Teacher-Corps-initiated innovation 
would be more likely to be retained if it was supported by some powerful 
external interest group or lobby, we feel that this hypothesis has been 
confirmed. Certainly^ at Central State University in Spruceville, the* 
support of the state teacher organisation tor the project's teacher-planned 
inservice education program greatly enhanced the likelihood that that program 
would survive the expiration of the Teacher Corps grant. Similarly, the 
NCATh's insistence on greater attention to multicultural education within the 
IhE was serving to support Teacher Corps' efforts in this direction. Within 
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the £our sample sites, we are not aware of any examples where powerful 
external interest groups have opposed Teacher-Corps-initiated programs and 
practices in any systematic way. 

However, such interest groups or lobbies are likely to be most effective 
in inhibiting or facilitating the survival of Teacher Corps innovations it 
they are in some position to control the flow of resources to the IhE. Ihis 
power makes an issue of institutional urvival, which places the locus ot * a 
control within the hands of university administrators to support programs that 
either are or are not congruent with the external prej^es bearing on funding 
decisions. 



1 7 . Reputation of Users 

T^e case studies of the four sample sites did not provide sufficient 
evidence to confirm or refute the initial speculation that a Teacher-Corp3T 
initiated change would have a greater likelihood of being adopted and 
institutionalized it other schools ot education of good reputation were using 
the new practice or process. The only supportive evidence we turned up in 
this regard was the fact that deans from several of the schools of education 
we examined said that -one of their reteons for supporting a practice or 
program that Teacher •torps was promoting was the tact that such notions seemed 
to have been successful to so::e degree at high-prestige institutions. *ar 
nllre often, howevet, the criteria they offered tor supporting or not 
supporting a given Teacher-Corps-initiated change involved the extent to which 
it was consistent with external pressures and with goals that they had for the 
future development of their school ot education. Moreover, in all four of the 
sites we examined, the deans tended to view that future thrust in terras of 
greatb. orientation toward service provision; and this, rather than acceptance 
by the more research-oriented schools ot education, appeared to be their prime 
criterion. 
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Federal categorical programs "mandate" that attention be given to certain 
things and not to others. This approach is currently the subject of much 
debate, for, it is argued, the federal government should not be telling the 
local group what to do. But what if local groups'are not attentive to Matters 
of national concern, the other side of the argument asks. The federal 
government, through many of its categorical programs, is attempting to balance 
these views by using the carrot rather than the stick. Local programs are not 
required to apply for or to accept the funds. They are not mandated by law to 
perform in certain ways — except in some instances, as, for example, in 
providing a "lease restrictive" environment" for children with special needs. 
If elected representatives .believS that poor and minority children are not 
being served as well by local schools as are children from the opposite end ot 
the economic spectrum, then a voluntary program that attempts to redress this 
imbalance is in harmony with established American principles. The chief 
questions to ask are: Does the program work? L»oes it bring about lasting 
change in the desired direction? The evidence from our small study suggests 
that the answer is strongly in the affirmative. One of the reasons is that 
loral groups pay attention to the federal mandates. 

Teacher Corps staff members, as well as administrators from both the IHL 
and the LLA, at ill four of our sample projects felt that the 1978 Rules and 
Regulations were a great improvement over those in past cycles. The Teacher 
Corps staffs, especially from the three projects who had had previous 
experience with Teacher Corps, felt that the new Rules and Regulations were 
considerably more flexible, allowing them a great deal of leeway for 
adaptation to local problems and condition*. At several sites, university as 
well as LEA external grant administrators said that the Teacher Corps Rules 
and Regulations were the easiest to work with of any of their major federal 
grants. Several of the Teacher Corps directors felt that the current Te/ her 
Corps regulations far more accurately reflected the realities ot American 
society and the currents ot American education than did the past cycles. 
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A number of informants on Teacher Corps project staffs said that the 
Rules and Regulations are much more adaptable than earlier versions to 
conditions in the smaller towns and in universities serving partially rural 
communities. They felt that the past cycles were developed almost exclusively 
with large core-city populations in mind. They also did not believe that 
trheir own exp'.i. ence with using large intern programs as change agents in the 
community had been successful. They telt, in. fact, that in many cases the 
programs had generated resentment and resistance in the communities, which 
they are still trying to overcome. 

* 

The only aspect of the Rules and Regulations about which there were Some 
reservations among three of the four project staffs had to do with the 
creation and operation of the community council. It was not so much that they 
resisted the idea of the community council itself but rather that the Rules 
and Regulations are not clear enough about how the notion of parity should be 
achieved in practice or how the community council's responsibilities should be 
precisely defined. 

Nevertheless, overall, all four sample projects expressed the feeling 
that the 197& Rules and Regulations \ d been easy to live with and had, in ^ 
fact, facilitated their efforts rather than hindered them. As we mentioned 
earlier, project staft from the three sites that had longer experience with 
Teacher Corps fell that the changes tor Programs 78 and 79 were a dramatic 
improvement. For example, the deans tended to feel that the previous 2-year 
cycles did not allow sufficient time tor institutionalization. 

19* Technical Assistance 

On. factor that ve speculated would facilitate institutionalization is 
the fact that federal programs such as Teacher Corps are accompanied by 
provision of technical assistance for projects attempting to carry out^the 



mandate. National meetings, workshops, training sessi 
networks were established. There is clear evidence in 
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have helped in substantial ways to make the program work and have caused it to 
achieve a lasting pfcace in local ef torts. To the extent that our Teacher 
Corps staff informants commented on this aspect at ail, they tended to be 
positive, except in one case where one project director telt that the 
assistance he had requested in clarifying some serious issues with the 
community council had resulted in more confusion and more conflict than had' 
been the case before. 

20. Monitoring 

The monitoring of these projects from Washington vas jnuch more tavorably 
commented on than is typical of educafional circles, where the tenor of 
comment tends to be predominantly negative. Such commonly applied epithets as 
"arbitrary," "unnecessarily prescriptive," "inflexible," ''superf icial," 
"heavy-handed," "shoddy," and "lacking in competence" were notably absent in 
all fout sites. The dominant tone of the kind of monitoring they received 
from Washington was' positive. The projects did receive Attention; they were 

r 

not neglected or allowed to drift. They received feedback after visits. 
There was an absence of hassling over minor kinds of compliance issues. 
Explanations of deviations from plans and policies werej heard and fair 
judgments made. There was an attempt to keep paperworly from overwhelming the 
process of implementation. Flexibility and firmness were both present in 
%/^rkable ways. 

What is the explanation ot this reputedly uncommon situation? We do not 
know. It could be that the common stereotype is wrong — that things are not as 
bad as they are alleged to be. 

Does this harmonious circumstance that we tound in these sites help to 
produce the results? Or is it a by-product of successful projects? Again, we 
cannot tell for certain. It probably works both ways. It the orogram is well 
conceived in Washington, and if those in the field are effective and competent 
in execution, it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the monitoring is 
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not an onerous task. It may be that difficulties arise when the original 
program is, not well thought out and opportunistic entrepreneurs rather than 
genuinely interested applicants receive grants. If so, then attention might 
well be directed toward correcting these troublesome features. 

That monitoring rom Washington can be a positive' force in making 
projects work and last is clearly demonstrated in these instances. In these 
cases, the monitoring was not so heavy-handed as to stifle creativity. It 
permitted local circumstances to be taken into account as attempts we^re made 
to implement and institutionalize aspects of the Teacher Corps framework'. 

Factors Facilitating or Inhibiting the Likelihood of 
Institutionalization That Were frot Initially Predicted 

21 . Time and Continuity 

The length of time that a program has been "in place and the continuity of 
its leadership have emerged as important determinants of institutionali-* 
zation. Bringing about change and sustaining it is a complex process that 
takes time to learn. IhEs that have had continuous experience with Teacher 
Corps or similar intervention programs and with outreach types ot projects are 
much more likely to succeed with new ones. There is seldom any "magic coming 
together." There is just learning how to introduce and sustain innovation, 
and this takes experience with trial and error. Certainly, the project staft 
of programs that have been in Teacher^ Corps for some considerable time believe 
this to be one of the most important factors in their success. They feel that 
they are only now beginning to reap the benefits of leacher Corps eftorts in 
previous cycles. Consistent with this opinion, our participants feel that, 
although the single 1- or 2-year prdjects may have been effective in 
initiating change, the current 5-year plan with its planning year, 2 years of 
implementation and operation, and 2 years of institutionalization and . 
dissemination is more effective in sustaining that change. In one of the 
projects, the superintendent of schools said that it is very difficult to look 
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at the impact of Program 76 alone. -"Teacher Corps has been here tor so long, 
whittling away at the various resistances to change, that many ot the things 
that began in Cycle Five or even Seven are just now beginning' to pay otf ." 
Another IHE informant said, "1 feel that change comes v§ry slowly and that it 
comes as a result of growing consciousness of the classroom teachers and the 
IHE faculty members involved. One needs to be very patient." One other 
influential IHE administrator said, "A major tacto* accounting tor Teacher 
Corps' success here is that it has been around tor such a long titoe. fylso, 
with a 5-year program, '^there is a much greater possibility of making 
constructive change and having it become institutionalized." lhey tave been 
in business long enough to establish an "old boys" network so that, things can 
get dpne all over the state, "not just here at the IHE." One ot the Teacher 
Corps program directors said, "A lot of our efforts did not come off. We have 
been fortunate, however, to hay^ continuous iunding over a long period. Our 
good program ideas did not die. They got re titled and runded one more trijne." 

Our sample included three projects that had been in Teacher Corps several 
cycles before programs 78 and 79. One had been in from the beginning. One 
site was just beginning, and in this project there had not been time for a 
unifying focus to emerge. The greater amount ot change in the three 
experienced projects—the length qt starting-up time, the working out ot 
problems, the implementation — all pointed to the wisdom of providing longer 
periods of time for projects. The new 5-year cycle of Teacher Corps was 
judged by participants to be superior. The evidence of this study strongly 
supports the new Teacher Corps format. The desig' which includes a year ot 
planning, two tor operating the new system, and two for institutionalization 
and dissemination, is a promising idea that merits wider trial than it has yet 
had for this and other kinds of programs in teacher education. 

In short, the pro^dms with a prior history of Teacher Corps involvement 
have simply had more time to learn from their mistakes and to learn how to get 
change into the bloodstream of the IHE. 
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22. The Alleged Rigidity ot lh£ Bureaucracy 

A substantial number of informants in the schools in all four sites felt 
'that one of the most serious deterrents to institutionalization of 
TeacheV-Corps-initiated innovations at the 1HE was the rigidity of the 
university bureaucracy. Central administration had difficulty in dealing with 
Teacher Corps' 'iuncotwentionality" and the "fiscal looseness of the funding 
structure. 11 The committee structure /was singled out frequently as standing in 
the way of getting even simple course changes approved. Some university 
personnel Nalso independently referred to this problem. When presented with 
this school viev of ^heir world, university respondents admitted the 
legitimacy of the complaint after somewhat defensively referring to ti\e 
bureaucratic structure of the school system. ^Lhe main problem that the 
education faculty point, to is their lack of control over their own destiny, 
especially at the graduate level, where they are subjected to the 
university-wide authority of a graduate council or dean. In some instances, 
they pointed out^ that greater changes had taken place at the undergraduate 
level, where the education faculty had control over its own curriculum, The 
most ^optimistic view was presented by one informant, wno indicated that if one 
did manage to get something new through the system, it was likely to last for 
a long time! * 

Several Teacher Corps project directors said that one of their key 
sources of frustration in attempting to sustain Teacher Corps goals was that 
the nature -at university bureaucrats in their role of carrying out regulations 
an,d instructions was contrary to the inqovativeness ot Teacher Corps goals 
and interests. The fueling amsng Teacher Corps staff members was that tor 
Teacher Corps to accomplish^ its goals, at both the Lht and the LLA, they, by 
definition, must make li fe -difficult tor the university bureaucrats because 
the program continually requires exceptions to standard procedures. ^ One 
project coordinator said, "The certitication ottice, the graduate otf ice, the 
registrar's oftice, and the departmental office are all trying to maintain the 
present system, and it is a task of considerable magnitude to break this 
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An example of a problem that received prominent attention was the r'gid 
course credit structure by which budget and taculty positions are determined- 
To t.;e question why faculty members could not be assignee uo work in the field 
to help school districts with inservice education, the response was almost 
universal: "We can't unless that work generates tuition and credit and can be 
put into a course structure" — all three of nhich the teachers and 
administrators in the schools are trying, to get away from. Many of the 
promising efforts to bridge the theory and practice gco between university and 
ncl.ool are tied up with this question. The promising developments that are 
bting worked out>in Teacher Corps projects will be jeopardized if this 
requirement cannot be changed. There was evidence of some successful efforts, 
but the central university administration typically strongly resents change. 

Apother IHh faculty informant said that Ihe biggest ditticulty of 
institutionaiiztion is the problem of overall sluggishness of rhe university 
ni,stration rather than anything to do with Teacher Corps itself or even 
with the school o^ education. One faculty member, who had participated in 
Teacher Corps prop;? urns, stated, "The state university is a very Hi&, 
complicated place. It has a large bureaucracy, which is difficult to deal 
t/ith. Most of the people at the university don't even know what TeaCher Corps 
is and wouldn't be sympathetic with their goals it they did/ Thus, whether 
dr not it is indeed a fact unat the university administration is, by 
definition, an obstacle to change, it is certainly perr^ved as such by the 
taculty and particularly by those who are participating j.n Teacher Corps 
programs. This perception may, in many ways, contribute to a condition of 
self-fulf illing prophecy. 

2 3 * A East hist o ry of Successful -IHh-LEA Collaboration 

One of the factcrs that appears to be important in predicting successful 
institutionalization is a past experience of cordial relationships between the 
university and the local education agency. We have found that, in all cases 
whete the university, particularly the school of education, and the LEA have 
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worked together in some way in the past, this has greatly facilitated Teacher 
Corps 1 entree and accelerated the process of building trust. In those 
instances where Teacher Corps has gone into - district cold or, worse, into a 
district that has had a bad experience with a previous cycle of xeacher Corps 
or with some other school of education program, there has tended to be a great 
deal of initial resistance, which it has taken considerable time and effort 
for the current Teacher Corps project to overcome. 



24. Resource and Program PyramidinR 

How resources re used appears to be critical along the path toward 
institutionalization. A commonly recurring element in these projects wa£ that 
Teacher Corps resources were combined i various ways with other federal, 
state, ana local resources to accomplish tasks.. Often, one source of funds 
was insufficient to mount the kind of effort requned to reach the desired 
result. Proposed activities needed to be considered and combined with each 
other. Small projects "piggybacked" on larger ones; larger ones were used as 
coordinating umbrellas for a number of smaller ones, leacher Corps was 
sometimes the larger, sometimes the smaller element. 

A combining of individual innovations into a more complex, mutually 
supportive system, which provides greater integration and support to. the 
individual changes, appears to be one powerful method tor gaining a foothold 
in an environment that is generally considered to be inhospitable to 
innovations from outside. For example, at Kollin 0 hills our informants felt 
strongly that the incorporation of the teacher Consultant Program of Teacher 
Corps within the dean's new service matrix increased the chances that both 
wouid succeed and strengthened t power of thp model for generalization to 
other outreach activities in the schools in various communities throughout the 
state. The combining oi (he faculty internship model and the teacher-planned 
inservice education roodel.at Central State in bpruceville is another example 
of this type of pyramiding. Furthermore, commingling of different federal 
vith local funds, a reputedly forbidden practice, tends to work to everyone 1 s 
advantage. A^ one influential LhA administrator seid, "it you don't combine 
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your resources, you are not going to have an effective program. We have other 
programs in this school — some federal, some state, and some local. Teacher 
Corps has "piggybacked" on that and has supplemented them. Sometimes we have 
used the Teacher Corps as an umbrella for the coordination ot the *se of all 
other fun'is. Far from causing us problems, it has been a major facto. i 
making things work." Therefore, it ij our perception that the pyramiding ot 
both funding and programmatic ideas tends to reenforce the thrust of each and 
increase the likelihood that they will gain support in the regular program of 
the 1HE. 

25. Faculty Culture 

» 

There are many aspects of the traditional faculty culture that run 
counter to easy institutionalization of educational change. What must not be' 
forgotten is the independent, competitive, and territorial nature ot the 
faculty itself. Widespread faculty understanding and commitment are required 
if lasting change is to be obtained. Many elements in the faculty culture in 
education departments, which are probably not ualike other departments, make • 
the success of soft-money projects harder to achieve than might be apparent at 
first glance. For example, one trouble spot is that new dollars, for which 
there is more than a normal amount ot freedom tor discretionary spending, are 
always scarce. Those who are fortunate enough to cotain them, even though 
t|iey may have worked very hard to do so, are the natural objects ot envy by 
colleagues who are not so favored. Faculty not in the project often resent 
that those in the projact are able to get away with nonconformity while they 
are required to "go by the book." Those who bring soft dollars inta an 
institution are often accused of considering themselves to be some kind of 
elite who deserve special privileges, which contributes to their isolation 
from the rest of the faculty. So say some wi.n aie not directly involved. 

Widespread participation in soft-dollar peseta uch c Teacher Corps is 

further inhibited in some faculties of education by uhe pressure ot a large 

number of factlty member* who are to independent and entrepreneurial as to 

resist being co-opted ny Terxher Corps types of activities, hspecially as 
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faculties become older and predominantly tenured, as is the case today, it is 
often alleged that the situation becomes less dynamic and the problems of 
institutionalization are exacerbated. It is often difficult to entice them 
into a demanding and cooperative enterprise such as Teacher G^rps. Without 
strong leadership, it is difficult to get a faculty to pull together, which is 
a necessary ingredient toe producing lasting change. It is not easy to lure 
independent old veterans from their established academic roles into new, 
imaginative programs . 

A final aspect of faculty culture that must be considered has to do with 
faculty load. Faculties hold a common view that "We are ail very 
overloaded." It is true that institutions md departments vary in the number 
of hours per week that professors are requited tp teach, and it is widely 
recognized that some taculty work harder than others and carry more than their 
share of other than teaching responsibilities, hven so, a dominant feature of 
faculty life is a tenaciously held view about overload, hence, in any new 
project that attempts to involve the jregular taculty, the almost automatic 
response is, "I am already too busy." "How can my load be reduced if i take 
this on?" "Why not hire someone else to come in to do it?" Ihe temptation to 
acquiesce to the last question is great and leads to undue reliance on 
temporary staff, an obstacle to institutionalization referred tc earlier. A 
regular faculty member may be relieved for half-time to engage in a special 
project, but as one young faculty member said, "There is no such thing as a 
half-time portion. You end up working full-time on two different job's." In 
thit> case, a very imaginative and successful faculty internship arrangement 
wap in jeopardy because it wAs her judgment that it involved a substantial 
overload, required a substantial amount of money, and, unless som^ alternative 
strategy was developed, it would not L<sc aftei Teacher Corps money was gone. 

* 

Bi ndings Related to Theoretical Issues 

I The sharply focuead nature of this study and the attendant small sample 
permit us to makr only the most limited theoretical general^at long . However, 
the depth and richness of the date* nave helped to illuminate several 
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theoretical issues discussed in the second chapter oi this report, fc'iist, no 
single conceptual model is adequate to explain the complex phenomenon of 
institutionalization within the IhE setting. However, the fart that the most 
powerful factors facilitating or inhibiting institutionalization of change 
tended to be organizational and contextual suggests the utility of a power and 
conflict model since so many of those determining factors are largely external 
to the control of Teacher Corps Washington or the Teacher Corps project 
stsff. but these contextual factors do not operate aine. They interact with 
the planned intervention strategy of Teacher Corps' Rules and Regulations and 
rith the tactics for change selecteo by the individual project directors. 
Thus, we have observed an interaction between a rational/consensus model and a 
pOWer and conflict explanation for institutionalization. We do argue, 
however, that the most intelligently planned change strategies may fail if 
those are not congruent with those other contextual factors external: to the 
control of the Teacher Corps. For example, the most creative and imaginative 
pre^ervice .education program introduced by Teacher Corps project staff will 
probably have small chance for success if all the external and organizational 
factors militate in the direction of concentrating resources on inservice 
education delivery systems. Conversely, even quite modest change efforts may 
succeed in being adopted into the regular school of education program if they 
are in the direction that *the school is already determined to go oi it they 
a e consistent with the historical currents of the external society as a 
whole. Of course, astute change agents~an<i certainl\ this study has pointed 
to the fact that some prefect directors are uniquely /6ompet«nt i$\ this 
respect — are sensitive to these currents and attempt? to plan their change 

strategies in ways that make what They are promoting ^ppear to be congruent . 

\> 

with institutional and socieLal goals and directions- 

In all tour of our case studies, the changes that had the best chance *>f 
surviving were those zhat had the clear aud visible support ot those who 
controlled the crucial resources: th2 dean, the department heads, and the 
academic vice president. Those changes not so supported, had the least chance 
of survival. It was aU*o clear that those who played the key roles in ^ 
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implementing Teacher Corps innovations (Teacher Corps sta t and involved 
faculty) would subsequently seldom play any decisive role in the decisions as 
to whether to support these changes once Teacher Corps was terminated. 

Furthermore, our findings suggest that the institutionalization process 
cannot be described by a simple linear dit f us lon-or-inno nation model that 
begins with the identification of an organizational problem and proceeds 
logically through the steps of innovation introduction 2nd adoption and ends 
with an innovation-produced solution to the problem through change in the 
organizational structure. Instead, we observed a complex*, interactive, even 
cyclical process in which the innovation, rather than only producing adaptive 
structural change in the institution, is itself also changed and adapted by 
the institutional and/or external contextual forces, lairing the course of 
this study, we observed that Teacher Corps innovations tend- to change the 
structure of the IHh far less than the structure changes and adapts the 
innovations to tit its own goals and institutional configurations. 

Moreover, certain stages in this process tend to recur cyclically 
throughout the process* For example, an innovation must gain some minimal 
early legitimacy within the organization as a lever to release the necessary 
initial resources to support it* But achieving jhese resources, in turn, 
serves to provide increased legitimacy as the innovation progresses to the • 
next level or decision crisis point* This process may explain the observation 
that innovations are adopted not at any given, definable point but rather 
incrementally over time. As a consequence, we have found it extremely 
difficult to identify the point at which any given innovation can be said to 
be "institutionalized." It is always in the piocess of becoming or being more 
or less institutionalized and then, as new organizational adaptations become 
necessary, becoming deinstitutionalized and, finally and usually quite 
gradually, even belatedly, being discarded. 

Thus, our findings tend to confirm those of the Rand (1978) study that 
mutual adaptation between the innovation and the structure of Lhe organization 
is necessary if lasting change is to occur. Furthermore, our four case 
studies suggest that the pattern and the extent of this adaptation vary 
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greatly from one IhE to another, For example, although all four IhEs wer. in 
the process of adopting some form of inservice education delivery system in 
accordance with the Teacher Corps Kules and Regulations, tnere were enormous 

4 

differences among them, depending on the organizational and external contexts 
of each IKE. 

The conventional model of organizational change holds that innovation is 
more likely to be adopted and sustained by "problem" organizations, that is, 
by institutions undergoing some crisis that necessitates an innovative 
sclutiou. but, 'to the 'ontrary, we have not been studying primarily 
pathological or problem organizations. Rather, we have focused on strong, 
healthy educational institutions. The tact that tney are healthy suggests 
that they have had a history ot successfully coping with change, adopting and 
adapting innov* tl oi.s while reviewing and ultimately shedding those leatures 
that hav- outlasted "leu institutional utility. In this study, we found that 
healthy organizations have great capacity tor change. These institutions 
appear not to have succumbed Lo the danger noted in the discussion .of the 
paiadox of pianneo change in Chaptor I, namely, so firmly to 

"institutionalise" an Imaginative innovation today that it becomes an obstacle 

V 

to progress tomorrow. 

Adoption and in. titutionaUzation of change may require not necessarily 
an institutional crisis but rather a congruence of organizational motivation 
to change with che availability of a relevant innovation. Thus, healthy 
schools of education may seek seit-improvement and renowaJ , not out ot 
weakness but out of the conficenca ot their strength and quality. It is these 
already strong ir^tituti ins , not the pathqlogical ones, that may provide the 
roost fertile ground for Teacher Corps types ot educational innovations and be 
the most capable of sustaining t'^em. 

On the other side, however, ic is a common observat-.cn that even quite 
healthy institutions are seld,m very seif -conscious or aware of the process by 
which they make important organizational decisions— how ana why they adopt, 
adapt, and reject organizational innovations. This process is usually the 
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result of the interplay of external and organizational forces that are 
largely, though not entirely, unamenable to conscious, manifest planning 
behavior and usually outside of the sphere of control of those promoting the 
innovative practice or program. 
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VIII LESSONS LEARNED 



In this chapter we offer what appear to us to be some of the lessons 
learned from the 15 years of substantial federal effort in educational 
personnel development, especially during this last round of Teacher Corps 
programs beginning in 1978 and 1979. 

Some of what follows we have formulated ourselves. Much of it is' what 
the experienced, competent, and dedicated men and women in the field 
educators in the universities and colleges and community members—have taught 
us and shared with us. 

r 

Based on the Teacher Corps experience about producing lasting change with 
soft federal dollars, the following five propositions stand out prominently: 

(1) Lasting change can be and is being accomplished much more 
extensively than is commonly believed. 

(2) There are many different ways of producing lasting change. 

(3) There are also some common recurring themes that run across 
dif terent situations. 

(4) There are some obvious dangers that should be avoided. 

(5) Planned change that lasts does not take place easily. 

Given these five propositions, what are some specifics that might be 
helpful to the giver and the receiver of grants, to those who want to pick 
winners to give their grants to, anu those who wish to be successful in having 
their grants make tome lasting difference? 
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Difficulty of Finding Lasting Change 

As an introduction to the subject, we speculate about the question fl Why 
has the substantial degree of lasting change that has been accomplished in the 
past not been better recognized?" Several factors stand out. 

The major problem is that the researchers/evaluators have not been as 

> 

perceptive as they might have been about, where or how to look. The 
substantial number of n negative n or n no difference" findings of past widely 
publicized, large-scale survey studies are often of questionable validity. 
One problem is that they are often looking tor unduly large and complex 
changes in the whole system or sizable parts of it, whereas even quite 
substantial changes are often slowly cumulative and made up of a number of 
quite small pieces, no one of which is prominent or easily noticed. 
Expectations that grants will revolutionize an established professional school 
are unrealistic. Programs resulting from substantial grants ot public or 
private funds are often announced with some fanfare. The changes to be 
accomplished may be stated in an overly exaggerated fashion grandiose form, 
and when such claims cannot be achieved, it is concluded that failure has 
occurred. This may not be so. Several of our most perceptive project leaders 
pointed to important changes in small parts of their projects— f or example, in 
a course or units within a course—where much happens day after day that is 
important in affecting learning. 

Another difficulty that researchers/evaluators have encountered ic the 
chameleon-like character of many ot the changes that are being attempted. A 
complicating matter that made the tracing of changes more difficult during our 
study was the relationship between the- names attached to different innovations 
and the innovations themselves. Sometimes the name would charge over a period 
of time, but rot the substance. In other cases the name remained but the 
substance changed. The principle that seems to be operating is, "If it 
doesn't work one way, try anpther." In one site the idea of a "portal" school 
that was attempted earlier showed up later as a staff development center. In 
another site an interdepartmental team idea that did not work appeared later 
in a slightly modified form as a teacher consultant program. 
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It is necessary, in evaluating attempts to install something new over a 
substantial period of time, not to be thrown otf the track just because an 
innovation changes its name. External surveyors often miss the fact that a 
change has continued because their methods rely upon innovations retaining t 
their initial nomenclature. An unusually successful and experienced project 
leader pointed out, "Our good program ideas do not die. They get retitled and 
funded one move time." 

Changes, even substantial ones, occur so slowly over long periods of time 
and in such small steps that they are hard to detect. Appropriate research 
evaluation methods, akin to time-lapse photography, that have not yet been 
fully developed may be required. Unfortunately, many investigators try to 
keep their instruments intact, unchanged, so that another investigator can 
exactly rep'icate what was done originally. Wit!i an understandable zeal for 
scientific rigor, they can render their instruments and procedures so invalid 
as to undermine a whole investigation. It does little good to use an 
instrument a second time if it failed to capture what was intended iu the 
firBt pl*ce. It is necessary in tracing lasting change to come close enough 
to those who know, to establish their confidence, and to stay long enough to 
find out where things are located that might be difficult to trace. Our study 
made a modest beginning in this direction. Loc I informants can and will, 
under, the ri^ht circumstances, help researchers to make the connections needed 
to trace me process ot change. 

i 

Recurring Themes j 

Following are some bi the recurring/ themes across successful projects: 

i 

i 

i 

1 „ Congruence of Values and, Institutional Motivation 

High on the list of lessons for success in making lasting change in a 
project with soft dollars id to make as sure as possible at the outset that 
the organization applying for a grant and the programs of the grantor are in 
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harmony, that both are aimed in the same direction, so that there is strong 
institutional motivation for change in the given direction. A project 
director put it succinctly: "Take advantage of institutional needs or goals. 
Relate the proposed new program to fhe institution's agenda." This assumes a ' 
fundamental compatibility in the beginning between the grantor and the 
applicant. A mismatch in this regard was probably the cause tor some of the 
notorious early "ripoffs," in which communities who were angry and frustrated 
took the government funds intended for one purpose and used them for .their 
own, quite different agendas. 



2. Persistence and Focus 

Change typically does not come easily. It takes time, and discouraging 
setbacks occur. Trying to bring about change is not for those who lack 
patience. As one university director put it, "Persevere. Try. Kegrcup. Try 
again. Maybe change the title or some characteristic of the new program. 
Accept partial gains. Try different ways. If it is clearly a loser, give it 
up. Make a fresh start." 

At the same time, it is important not to be diverted. We were advised, 
"Keep your ,3 on the ball." This means having clearly in mind at the outset 
the important matters that one is trying to achieve, "it is a mistake to wage 
mighty battle .. .when the issue is trivial, or even of secondary importance 
compared with the major goal." 

Given the size and scope of Teacher Corps projects, which are on the 
larger and more complex side of the ledger, the new 5-year framework is 'more 
realistic than the older 2-year cycles. Even small changes take time to 
design, install, adjust, and fit into existing structures. Because attempts 
to change are typically loaded onto an already overcrowded schedule, the 
effort has to be fitted in. Several years are likely to be required to make 
way for the new in such a way that it will last. It is unrealistic to expect 
instant results. •* 
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3. Low Profile 



."Camouflage" may be Coo strong a term for describing the" essenfce of the 
advice given repeatedly about how to approach educational change, but it does 
not miss the mark too far. Make what you do 9s nearly indistirguishafcle from 
the regular program as possible, we were told* Keep the Teacher Corps and 
federal intervention labels off things; be low key. In the words of one 
director, "Use regular courses, programs t and procedures as vehicles for 
change whenever possible. Create a low profile." Another director 
suggests, "Work within the institution's existing structure. Don't create new 
ones." * 



The foregoing suggestions are in sharp contrast with the all-too-famiiiar 
image' of the eager young innovator, energetically hitching up his bindwagon 
and attracting as much attention Us possible along the way. The lesson is 
that a little humility will not hurt. This Wesson w*s expressed by the 
director of a program who commented on the negative image of college education 
faculty members among to those in the public schools: 

• When you are promoting change, you are asking others to behave 
differently. Therefore, the rapport you establish is critical.. 
Sadly, professors of education have... a bad reputation. We often 
communicate academic arrogance somewhat like people communicate 

* racial prejudice. School personnel have learned /that they can't 
trust educational professors (or other carpetbaggers), so do two 
things: (a) promise something and deliver right away which may 
establish a threshold fur trust, and (b) assume (and it's a 
reasonable assumption) that in any professional 

transaction — negotiatidn, meeting, discussion — each person present 
knows or can do something related to the topic better than you. If 
you believe that, it's not necessary to say so. Your colleagues in 
the enterprise will get the idea. 



4. Collaboration, Ownership, and Credit 

Leaders throughout the four projects uniformly stressed the importance of 
developing local ownership, collaboration of the different role groups in the 
situation, and sharing credit for accomplishments. "As early as possible, 
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involve those persons who are likely to be atfected by the new program. Allow 
th^pfa decisive role in the planning phase and report progress as otten as 
possible.... Co-opt the power agents of the institutions, those who control 
resources. •• • Give these persons credit for the proposed changes." There are 
more problems at the IHE than at the LbA, as one director pointed out. 
"Ownership is very important if change is going to be lasting.... [They] have 
to see that there is something in a project for them before they will buy in. 
We've been fairly successful. . .at the LEA, but at the IHh...the grant has been 
seen more often than not as belonging to the dean, or the director...." 
Diagnosis of failures frequently turned up a lack of ownership by anyone as 
the cause. 

Project directors and leaders cannot do "all or most everything by 
themselves. They need help. The necessity for sharing becomes a strong force 
for producing lasting change. In securing collaboration among different role 
groups, an essential requirement is to establish early in the project as 
clearly as possible what is expected of each group. The launching ot a new 
project brings new groups together and arranges old ones in different ways. 
Ambiguity is common. Participants need to begin early to know what is 
expected of them and what they can expect from others. *-ack in this regard 
appears prominent among projects and programs that are in difficulty. 

a 

* r 

5„ _ The .Jmpor lance of Small Ste^s 

r 

A Chinese proverb proclaims that the longest journey begins with one„ ^ 
step. A prominent lesson that the Experience of these, projects' has tfcught us 
is fhat progress toward fairly substantial lasting change is typically reached 
through a series of many small steps over a, long period of time. Change is 
incremental, Here is one way the idea was expressed: "Pilot the desired 
change on a small scale. Then invite people to see how it is. working. ; 
Provide all participants with a great deal of support during this initial • % 
pilot.... Assume a developmental role — that the changes will be gradual, vilA 
develop as we go along, and can be modified as needed." Many of the changes 
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accomplished in the four sites, when described in retrospect, are quite 
substantial ones. But, when examined in detail, they are made up of a number 
of smaller ones/'np o'ne of which appeared gargantuan or formidable at the 
time. Ore key to success seems to have been the ability -to break the big task 
down into a number 6f smaller'ones , all of which are interrelated, and then to 
work on many fronts simultaneously. The cumulative effect over a period of 

several years can be substantial. * 

*. * 

6. Support from the Top 

In addition to the essential rapport wLth N the rank and' file of co-wocke*s 
and colleagues (see number 4 above), the continuing and strong support from 
the chairperson of the department and/or- the dean of the school and his or her 
associates is necessary for significant lasting change to occur. We found 
this situation in all sites. The advice is, "Get the backing of the dean and 
key departmental and school leaders early on^in the chapge process (at the 
start if possible)." This is especially true for ttfe younger and less 
experienced project directors. A senior, saasdned faculty ^director may have a 
little more leeway, but not much. The way in which power flows in an 
organization was interestingly portrayed by one iirector, who observed, *'l 
have always assumed that your, credit is limited to one favor per person so you 
can only expect to win one victory over your dean with impunity. This 
principle applies to all other persons as well. . .department chairmen, 
protectors of academic standards, superintendents . . . 

It is not unusual to hear, especially in discussions with and among* 
deans, about how powerless they are, that the faculty is mostly in charge, and 
what they don't control the central administration does. Xhese claims seem to 
be misleading, at least with regard to the power to produce lasting change. 
The evidence abounds that the dean and the chairperson are pivotal figures in 
all phases, from beginning to end, in helping to bring about or block change. 

I 
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Matters.work differently iu schools with new, eager dearvs than in those 
.with older, more established hands ■ in CQntrol . In each instance, however,' th£ 
s administrative leadership ne£ds to have strong ownership in the project. This 

coi^es about, to an important; "degree, from tK^ congruence of its purpose with. 

that of tjie leadership of the school and department (see number 1 above). 

These leaded exercise considerable power in distributing the formal and 

informal rewards 6f the system. They sit at criti£f*l decision points 

regarding budget, personnel, and programs*— all important in producing or 

f * > 

blocking change* * . c 

7. Relations hip with the Grantor . / 

-•33 " * ' ' » v < 

i ♦ 

We did not closely scrutinize .Teacher Corps Washington's monitoring of^ 
our four projects, although we had speculated in out original design 
assumptions that this might be a* factor in determining how well projects 
succeeded in their institutionalizing efforts. However, we learned that this 
# monitoring can be valuable. It turned out, without much probing, that all 
four cases perceived the monitoring as helpful rather than limiting. This 
clear conclusion is quite the opposite from more commonly heard allegations 
about difficulties with federal projects. A closer look at this aspect in the 
future might be worth the effort, based on our limited experience, we , 
speculate that monitoring may be a powerful force, or might become one, alo^g 
several lines: in being* active without being restrictive, in correcting 
deficiencies early before they produce serious damage, in strengthening the 
hand of local, project leaders trying to overcome local resistance to change,* 
and in seeing that federal intentions are honored. It is unclear^ from our 
limited experience whether unusually trouble-free monitoring — as in our four 
cases — or monitoring which is surrounded by complaint is more s* .ptom or cause 
of project success or failure. This is something that might be explored in 
greater depth. 
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•8. Realistic Expectations 
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Testimony of qur informants suggests t£at the morale of project personnel 

and all others concerned might t>e considerably enhanced if their expectations 

of the results of grants we £e more realistic. It is no sin to aim high, but 

it can b$ debilitating to expect too much. One director reported, "Our dean 

has raised the issue about Jiow much .change any one federal project can bring 

about in a school of education that is fairly large and , has a number of 

different programs, graijtjB, and goals. Dpes any single grant really have that 

much impact?" This observation is relate^ to an earlier one reported in the 

chapter on findings and conclusions about the necessity tor pyramiding of 

f 

resources. r 



9. Auxiliary Forces 

* 

Some of our experienced and successful project directors advised that a.t 
.times one could take advantage of some forces, that might be overlooked and 

that are not directly associated with the project or even "with the 

<* - ' . t . 

institution. Here is how one person phrased it: "Seek the support or implied 

* " i 
support of respected persons in organizations^outside of the institution and 

publicize -that support. Peer pressure may be most effective when peers are at 

* 

other universities." * , 

Jr. . * * • 

A related idea was stated in another way that might raise some eyebrows: 
"You ask for my advice. My advice is to decide very clearly what is important 
but then use whatever is the current fancy as a me all s to achieve that 
important ,goaL. It takes longer than you think to see a practice become a 
part of the established system, but there is usually a way to keep the idea 
alive .V 

1 

An unanticipated and significant result of attempting to bring the LEA 
and the IHE closer together is an increase , in the use of adjunct professors. 
In recent times, it has been increasingly recognized that a heretofore 
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relatively untapped reservoir A talent tor teaching at the 1HE lies in the 
teachers and administrative staffs in the schools. 'Th> Adjunct professor 11 • 
category has long been widely used in medicine, . businesa, and engineering, but 
much less so in education. The need tor practical experience and knpw-how in 
professional schools is great and their lack has been a dominant theme in 
criticisds directed at school* of education In ail^tour of our sites, local 
administrators f rod. the cooperating schools were offering couFjes-ac the 
uoivereity , *not just for Teacher. Corps participants" but for regfclar university v 
students as well. Thia seems to be a practice tnat is already on the way to . * 
institutionalization and wiil probably grow. 

Another auxiliary force that helped produce lasting change in several 
projects was. cooperation with other agencies outside the,, scope of the project . 
tot disseminating the result* of the project's achievements, for example, 
reaching out to otfher institutions of higher education in the region, to the 
teachers' association, arid to the state depattfaent of education to help w}frh 
dissefminat ioa.. 



1U. Many Ways To Accomplish Change 

Even though we studied only four projects and* found that they had much in 
common, as we h'ave just related, a lesson that came cleany through was that 
quite different approaches to producing lasting change witft soft dollars can 
bring results. Although a low-key approach was predominant, there were 
examples where a quite direct, highly visible and publicized approach worked. 
The tiorm for success was the use of regular personnel, but some efforts using 
imported personnel were highly successful. Strong support from/ the dean 
figures prominently in our list of favbrable factors, but- we fouqd one 
instance wKere a^particular change that had been incorporated into. the 
departmental structure had been opposed by the dean. 

Educators tend tp search for the best way to do things, lo think that 
there is a best way. Our experience is that this is likely to be. a fruitless, 
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unprbductive expectation. Less frustration and greater >iccomplxs|iraent derive 
from an approach that assumes that there are many ways to accomplish a 
change. When one does not work,, try another; 'Nothing is gained by becoming- 
discouraged or holding up an impossible standard tor finding a best way. 

4 



Some Danger Zones, "Don'ts," and Warning Signs * 

The foregoing list of 10 lessons is, for the most part, positive 
suggestions that are likely to help externally, funded projects achieve some 
lasting change in the university, tye now turn to a few warnings and point to 
some dangers and potential early warning signals to heed in avoiding trouble 
jand failure. \ • 

* » 

1. beware of the Inflated Written Proposal 

This advice'will be superfluous to experienced and sophisticate! proposal 

readers and writers, but it struck us in reading the original proposals how 

little they revealed of what was eventually undertaken,, how limited was their 

* * # t * 

use for prediction. What is highly desirable iti a proposal, of course, is 

clarity in writing ang organization, freedom from jargon, brevity; and 

originality, but it is* difficult to tell at the time of making a grant* 

whether luch-a well-prepared proposal is the result of the labor of those who 

are going to carry it out or whether it has been prepared by a hired 

specialist in proposal writing. 

Another worrisome feature of the proposal is a tendency, probably 
unavoidable, toward inflation — to promiseSnuch more th#n can ever be 
' accomplished. It is probably too much to ask those who prepare grant 

proposals to calculate realistically what they can probfbly do and ask for , 
funds to do only that much. The*' temptation is too great to claim much as they 
try ta place high in the competition. But if they could, iy woula ease things 
for everyone!. Perhaps if everyone were aware of this tendency to inflate at 

proposal writing time, they effect might be salutary all around. 

■ 
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2. Be Alert to Excessive Entrepreneurial Attitudes 

Repeatedly we ran into the argument that success in bringing abo.ut 
lasting change depended on whether the project was driven by people who 
possessed a deep and abiding interest in the subject ofc the proposal or 
whether the prevailing attitude was more one of getting another grants to have 
another big project* We have no practical suggestions as to how f5 determine 
which is the case, either at grant-making time or- later. It # is striking how 
often the idea comes up and how certain some people are that they can detect 
one or another of these attitudes* The question may be worth working on; it j 
is likely that »some indicators could be uncovered* For example, a possible 
•one might be to find out' how long those who are making the proposal have been 
actively working at making the kinds of changes that the grant is designated 
to bring a£out . Newcomers might be more likely to have undue entrepreneur! 
motivation* fc 



' 3* Look for Early Warning Signs. During the First Year 

Fiscal Imp rude nee ■ ■-A project may be in danger of not succeeding and have 
little chance of making sustained changes if there is any indication ot fiscal 
imprudence in*the first year* Projects need to be extremely careful in this 
regard* In new projects, there is temptation — perhaps even sound reason--to 
spend dollars for unusual items and in unorthodox ways. This can arouse the 
suspicion of the fiscal controllers, as it reportedly did in one site. This 
anxiety was relieved only after several years, when it became clear that the 
project directors* were prudent and did not make expenditures that were not 



>roject directors were 
rlearly ara legally au 



clearly aAp legally authorized, even though they may have been .unusual . 



Excessive Reliance on Temporary Help "Strong reliance early in the 
* project on staff from outside regular channels and then little or ^o attempt 
or success in correcting the situation would be ciuse for concern that the 
project was in trouble with regard to making any lasting improvements in the 
logal ins ti tut ion. 
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4; Be on the Lookout tor Inappropriate Blaming ot Individuals 
or Groups for Project Shortcomings 

Projects inevitably encounter problems and experience failures. It may 
be a cangerous symptom that foretells trouble to come if project leaders 
constantly look for flaws' in others and if they blame individuals or groups in 
vague terms for shortcomings. For example, one project leader expressed 
little faith in the faculty's ever getting together as a team to achieve what 
the project was aiming to do. He satirically observed, "Most faculties %re a 

collection of individuals held together by a common parking problem. ... Ttte 

r 

university Reward structure iewards the prima donnas,, not the team players. " 
He further indicated that he had experienced difficulties in making the 
project move forward as rapidly ps possible. because the faculty as a whole 
were not self-stacters and that, essentially, faculty members are lazy. They 
"need to be presented with" concrete options if anything is going to happen- 
The impetus has to come trom either the administrator oi the project or some 
significant others 

We detected strong, underlying, and widespread debilitating tendencies' 
to blame others for shortcoming*, a "we-they" phenomenon that stems from an 
excessively role-centered point ot view. Deans and project directors tend to 
believe that the faculty are insensitive to their problems, school officials 
that the diversity is insensitiye to* their problems, local projects- that the ' 
state or the federal officials are insensitive to their problems, and so on. 
This phenomenon is quite natural, but it is an obstacle to cooperation. It 
produces organizational def ensiveness, and an undue amount of it early in the 
project is a clear harbinger of trouble. \ 



' Lessons, for Future Investigators 

We conclude our report with a few observations about what we have learned 
as investigators, which we pass on for those who will v be studying further the 
prpblems of the relationship between institutionalization, soft atoney, and 
rtl'ited matters of grant making. 
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1. Longitudinal Cape Study Design 

We come away from this study firmly convinced of the merit of a 
longitudinal case study design for a problem of this type. We were oply 
partly able to do this. We did use a case study approach, but our design did 
not enable entry/into the sites until 18 months after they began, and we could 
not stay even until the funding stopped. A much Stronger design would be one 
in which the investigators entered at the ver ^beginning of the project, 
followed it closely throughout, and continued in the site for a year or two 
after the end of funding. This type of fiedign would permit a much closer 
following all of the things outlined as intended to be undertaken in'the 
Original grant proposal and to track them as they were taking place in each of 
the following categories: 

« 

, (1) What was planned but never even begun 

(2) What was planned but dropped early 

(3) What changes lajted for a substantial period of time 

(4) . What finally made it to institutionalization. . 

. * We hafl hoped to do dll of these but could not because ci time constraints 

and because informants were either' reluctant or unable to recall .changes at 
levels 1, 2, and 3 above. Our week-long visits were about the right length, 
but only two visits a' year apart are not frequent enough and do not cover a 
long enough period of time lo trace all levels of change. It would be highly 
desirable to enlisj: a local informant, a documenter, who could be made 
thoroughly familiar with what was being looked for and who would etay on the ^ 
alert 'and keep records of what happened between field visits. 
• * 

2. Interrelatedness of Changes 

A methodological probletl that future researchers should be alert to is 
that the kinds of changes that emerged in the projects did not fall neatly 1 
into a set of independent and equal-sised categories. Some of the categories 
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did not requite subparts for an adequate description; others did* Changes of 
one kind — for example, "new courses and parts thereof"— spilled over into 
other categories — for example, "the development of a nev, competency-based, 
preservice training program" — and required discussion in both places. The 
interrelatedness 6f the changes, even though it makes analysis of the data 
hard.er, is ^understandable and can be viewed as a strength in these projects. 
They had achieved a degree of focus and cohesion that probably contributed to 
th$ effectiveness with which the federal dollars were spent. 

. • ** 
3. ' Difficulty of Sorting Out a Grant's Influence 

A final methodological problem that future investigators will need to 
consider as they design their studies is. the problem of sorting out th^ 
influence of a program that if^ embedded in other programs. Each of our case 
studies relates how informants often found it difficult to Sort out Teacher 
Corps from other influences. * In all of our sites where^ there were strong 
directors, the difficulty of sorting out what was Teacher Corps inf ^uence^and 
what was director X's influence was further commented on. In these cases, 
where there has been substantial achievement in weaving Teacher Corps changes 
into the regular program, often through deemphasizing thfe Teacher Corp* label 
the problem was compounded. The better the job of institutionalization, the 
more difficult it is to separate out clearly the exact influence of Teacher 
Corps. Another factor contributing to this difficulty has been referred to 
elsewhere under the subject of pyramiding of resources. When significant 
changes are built into a program in a lasting fashion, it is more often the 
case than not that funds from several sources were used — that hard and soft 
money were mingled along the line, often quite early. Thufi, features that 
promote success are in these instances the very ones that make the research 
findings more difficult to pinpoint with unmistakable clarity. 
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Variation* in Size and Complexity of Educational Changes: A Tentative 
Conceptualization 

We had hoped in the study to look at the widest possible variety in size 
and complexity of changes, from tiny and simple to large and complex, and to 
ascertain which had the better chance of lasting. This proved to be more 
difficult than we had: anticipated. It is an area where turther study might 
prove extremely rewarding. We can only mention the possibilities briefly. 
One reason for our difficulty is that we did not have at the outset, and still 
do not have, a very good conceptualization of the problem of size and 
complexity of educational changes. Another reason is that our nets caught 
more middle-sized changes; the tiny ones slipped through, and we found 
relatively few very large ones, following is a rough outline of a 
hierarchical scheme that might warrant further consideration. 



Mauroleve.l changes Level 3: institutional or school level. Examples: 

bringing LEA and IHE closer together, getting the 
community more actively involved in teacher education. 

Level 2: the departmental and program level. 
Examples: affecting elementary education, affecting 
special education, reorganization of the department. 

y f Level I: course, subcourse, and program elements. 

Examples: field experience for trainees, changing the 
educational psychology course, developing a new 
conceptualization for the psychological foundations, 
developing a program in equity, a new component in the 
Microlevel Changes special methods courses. 

> 

It seemed likely to us at the outset that in proceeding upward from level 
*1 to level 3 the degree of effort required should be greater and the chances 
for survival would be less, 'but it doe's not neatly turn out that way. *or one 
thing, tlte deductively derived changes w*re not easily classifiable according 
to this scheme. For example, the modification of the educational psychology 
course at the sophomore level to include more Ueldwork is clearly a level 1 
activity thalf was largely the effort of one of the developmental 
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psychologists. But that same pejrson produced a new conception ot middle 
sjchool adolescent development that constituted a change not ortly in the 
educational psychology course but in other courses as well, and was well on 
the way to having an impact on the entire department. Where should this be 
classified? Level 2? Another problem: multicultural education received 
prominent attention in several sites. In some instances, it was accomplished 
through the addition of a course. In others it was woven throughout a total, 
program. The attempt to obtain total program impact probably would cause it 
to be classified near the top of level 3, but at some places this effort ended 
up with only a lecture or two added to an existing course. Finally, where do 
we claserify what turned out in the minds of many to be the most important 
change brought about by the program, namely, the change in the knowledge, 
ittitudes, and behaviors of faculty members? It does not fit neatly into the 
system at all. 

We have a general impression that at level 1 changes are more under the 
control ox individual faculty members. It is reasonable to expect that such 
changes would 'be attempted quite frequently, but our deductively constructed 
list uncovered more changes toward the higher end ot the scale. It was hard, 
though not impossible, to get informants to talk about -mall changes. Their 
written documents and their talk-centered around :he larger and more complex 
kinds of things they were attempting to accomplish. Another study or an 
altered approach might reveal more about small changes than we were able to 
uncover. A large number of small changes, each of which c^oes not take a big 
investment, might add up to a substantial impact. Would this be a preferable 
strategy? One dean in effect endorsed it by saying that we should look at the 
course structure. "That will tell you where the real and lasting impact takes 
place. " This yas not, however, a predominant view. We found much greater 
effort being devoted to the more complex and larger level 2 kinds ot changes. 

Changes at level 2, the departmental level, took place in three ot the 
four s*tes, but it was not clear exactly how great a force Teacher Corps had 
been. For example, major departmental reorganization within the school of 
education took^place in the three sites. Teacher Corp* was seized on as a 
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vehicle, at times an active and effective die, tor making the reorganization 
work. In no instance was leacher Corps given the credit for initiating and 
bringing about the reorganization. In all instances, however, Teacher Corps 
helped in effecting the change, in some cases in a major way, an<i was in turn 
affected by it. This, again, represents another irstance in which 'the direct 
effect of Teacher Corps is hard to separate from other internal and external 
forces operating in the situation. « 

In considering institutionalization, another facet that merits thought 
is: when change is introduced at level 1, the course and subcourse level, * 
will it last or will the idea ot "easy-come, easy-go" operate? Unfortunately, 
our study thrown little light on ttfis question. 

One conjecture that might warrant further study is that changes at the low 
end of the scale may be easier and may lay the groundwork for changes at a 
higher level; but until a change at the highest level turns the school and the 
institution more in the direction of a problem-solving and self-renewing f 
environment for the total staff to be working in, change at all levels may be 
more difficult, halting, and spasmodic. In noting the factors that get in the 
way of lasting change, many of them relate to the lack of problem-solving and 
self-renewing environments. For example, see the faculty culture discussion 
in Chapter VII. In retrospect, we are struck by the fact that these tour 
institutions had made some significant strides toward changes at the high. end 
of the spectxum. Is it possible that their degree of success was to some 
extent relc _d to how favorable to renewal the climates of the institutions 
and schools in our sample were? Some intriguing possibilities arise* for 
future experimentation with varying strategies for achieving lasting change 
along the dimensions of size and complexity at the different levels ot the 
proposed continuum. 



Variations in Size, Duration, and Aim of Grants 

In concluding* our report on lessons learned, we have come, during our 
study, to be more aensiti/e to and to think more and more about the 
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consequences of the vide variation in size, duration, and^ aim? ot grants ot 

soft, money. Not all grants are aircad solely or mainly at providing lasting 

change. Some are pointed toward tqrcing institutions and the personnel in 

then to face new realities Chat they have teen reluctant confront. Another 

purpose ot grants is to promote a particular idea or practice, to further 

develop, and refine it-, or to disseminate it. Grants are sometimes used .tor 

making small adjustments, tor fine-tuning the operation of a given 

institution, department, or program. 'Yet another use made ot grants is to 

purchase "thinking time" during particular periods in ail institution's 

history* e.g., 'when they are retooling or getting ready to confront new 

rejlities or to mount new initiatives. * 

• \ 

Not only do grants have different purposes, they are also of different 
sizes, ranging from relatively large am^jnt3 to very modest levels. Some are 
of br*ef duration, a year or less; others extend over several years, borne are 
aimed to make large changes, others to produce ones of modest or even quite 
small size. It might increase the effectiveness of grants it the purpose, 
size, and duration were better matched than at present. For example, small 
grants for limited periods might realistically be expected to produce small, 
not necessarily lasting changes. " ey are unlikely to produce large and 
lasting changes. Larger grants tor longer periods of time may be more eadily 
expected to produce larger changes that have a better chance for lasting. 
Larger grants for limited periods of time may be appropriate if shaking up an 
existing operation is contemplated, but this may not be conducive to 
long-range program development. 

i 

If both those who diapense sott money and those who' seek and obtain it 

j . . ' " . \ 

ha e an early meeXing of minds as to what is intended, so that their 

! * 

Expectations are reasonably clear and in harmony, the chances of success are - 

r 

likely to be enhanced. 

Teacher Corps grants in Programs 7& and 79 were rather substantial in 
size, extended pver relatively long periods of time, and were expected to 
achieve some lasting changes and to have such changes disseminated. Size and 
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duratio were compatible with /reflected results. Their intents were clearly 
* understood by those who gave antf those who applied tor and received grants. 
These were important controlling factors in^ the success ot these projects. 

The overall lesson is the desirability for all concerned to strive tor 
clarity of understanding about and compatibility of size, duration, and 
c.peCw J' outcomes in the designing, awarding, and operating ot grants to? 
educational personnel development. It may be a lesson that could be safely - 
heeded for other parte ot the education system agd perhaps in. the private as 
well as the public sector. 
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